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FOREWORD 



For one hundred years historically black land-grant colleges and 
universities have delivered an increasingly high quality of teaching, 
research and extension service primarily to black people in Southern 
and border states. Although the land-grant system had been effectively 
operating across the United States since 1S62, legal participation by 
black schools was made possible by the passage of the Second Morrill 
Act of 1890. This Act required that land-grant funds be equitably divided 
in states that maintained separate schools for the races. So under what 
became known as a "separate-but-equal" policy, 1890 institutions began 
their mission with inadequate funding and with all of the disabilities of 
a racially segregated society. 

It is appropriate on this 100th Anniversary of the Second Morrill 
Act nf 1890 that wc look back over the years of struggles, failures, 
contributions and achievements of the seventeen institutions and Tus- 
kegec University which were directly affected by this Act. Beginning 
primarily as teacher training institutions for blacks, they have evolved 
into outstanding land-grant colleges and universities which provide 
educational opportunities to students from across the nation and on the 
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international scene without regards to race, color, creed, sex, or national 
origin. 

This volume by Professor Lecdell W. Neyland of the Department 
of History, Political Science and Economics at Florida A&M University 
gives a brief overview of the growth and development of agriculture and 
home economics in 1890 institutions. Although it was not until the 1920s 
that the majority of these schools were able to offer bachelor degrees 
in agriculture and home economics, they have historically been the 
source of initial degrees for blacks. The developmental drama of 1890 
institutions has been played out on stages where institutional survival 
was the main act and where turmoil, sacrifice, neglect, and perennial 
threats of abolition or merger were principal players. Nevertheless, 
through the dedication of the Conference of Presidents of Negro Land- 
Grant Colleges (now Council of Presidents/ Chancellors) administrators, 
facuhy, students and alumni, the hopes and aspirations of preserving 
ana strengthening historically black land-grant colleges and universities 
,!md their social heritage have prevailed and prospered. 

With increases in federal funding foi research during the last quarter 
of a century, the 1890 colleges and universities have demonstrated their 
ability to do quality research and deliver extension services to limited- 
resource farmers, minority groups, youth at risk, depressed urban areas, 
and to underdeveloped and Third World countries. Because they have 
the expertise, compassion and empathy combined with the scientific and 
technological know-how, historically black colleges and universities arc 
ideally suited to deliver "excellence with caring" to the people who need 
it most. As matching and support funds from the several rotates are 
received in equitable proportions to 1862 institutions, the state and 
nation will profit immeasurably from the land-grant functions of 1890 
institutions. Thus, this volume should help us to look at the past with 
pride and look to the future with hope as we enter the twenty-first century 
prepared to meet the challenge of improving the quality of life for all 
humankind. 

Fre derick S. Humphries 
President 
Florida A&M University 
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PREFACE 



In an effort to assure opportunity for land-grant education to the 
black citizens of this nation, Congress passed the Morrill Act of 1890, 
which provided that land-grant funds be equitably divided in states 
where separate schools for blacks and whites were maintained. While 
the First Morrill Act of 1862 did not exclude blacks in its attempt to 
democratize education, Southern customs, traditions, and laws requiring 
racial segregation prevented blacks from becoming full partners in this 
new educational venture. Although four states— Mississippi, Virginia, 
South Carolina, and at a much later date, Kentucky— divided 1862 
land-grant funds between their black and white institutions, it was not 
until the passage of the Second Morrill Act that seventeen black schools 
began developing a distinct character as 1890 land-grant institutitns. 

As the <;«ntenmal of the 1890 land-grant college system is celebrated, 
various books will be written reflecting on the contributions this educa- 
tional system has made through instruction, research, extension, and 
international development. This book is a panoramic overview of the 
development of agriculture and home economics in the 1890 institutions 
during the last one hundred years. Due to the lack of time and resources, 
it was recognized by the author that a definitive and more comprehensive 
history could not be written at this time. Nevertheless, this volume 
explores factors which led to the passage of the Morrill Act of 1890, the 
evolution of agricultural and home economics programs in the 1890 
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institutions and Tbskegee University, and the impact of these programs 
on teacher training, research, and extension service on rural constituents 
and on Southern agriculture and nu-al life in general. 

Throughout the volume consideration has been given to threads 
of adversity which have been woven into the developmental fabric of 
all historically black land-grant institutions: the debilitating effects of 
racial segregation; inadequate appropriations at both the state and 
federal levels; undesirable restrictions on institutional mission or role 
and scope; the struggle for appropriate ''enhancement'* under the federal 
mandate for a unitary system of higher education in the several states; 
the threats of aboUtion, merger and transfer of individual programs; 
and the inability to recruit an adequate number of faculty and students 
to programs in agriculture and home economics. I have tried to identify 
these difficulties and at the same time emphasize the many contributions 
to society made by the 1890 land-grant schools. 

Specific attention has been given to the changing role and attitude 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture during the last twenty-three 
years. Sustained federal funding for 1890 institutions and Tuskegee 
University in research and extension service contributes not only to the 
well-being of limited-resource farmers and rural clientele, but to the 
general development of the South and the nation as well. Examples of 
outstanding research and service by professors, extension agents, and 
specialists as well as a general survey of the course of study offered to 
thousands of minority students at these schools each year reveal the 
value of the 1890 1 .nd-grant system as "a vital national resource." 

A special feature of the book is Chapter 8, "Home Economics: 
Our Roots, Our Present, Our Future," which was written by Dr. Esther 
Glover Fahm, Chairperson of the Department of Home Economics at 
Alcorn State University. In her own scholarly manner she has traced 
the development of home economics in each of the 1890 land-grant 
institutions, focusing on teaching, research, and extension service. The 
chapter is included as submitted, using the documentation method 
chosen by Dr. Glover. 

Despite shadows from the segregated past and many challenges to 
the very existence of 1890 institutions over the years, in approximately 
two decades scientists at 1890 schools have made significant contribu- 
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tions in animal science, human health and nutrition, rural development, 
aquaculture, plant biotechnology, environmental quality, postharvest 
technology, rural revitalization, alternative agricultural opportunities 
and other fields of research. It is the success in these areas and the 
growing influence of 1890 land-grant colleges in international develop- 
ment which merit attention as we move rapidly toward the twenty-first 
century. 

In the preparation of this volume, I am indebted to so many people 
and agencies for assistance that any list of acknowledgements will 
inevitably contain some omissions. Special thanks must be given to Dr. 
Douglas E. Bowers, Head of the Agricultural and Rural History Section, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, whose office provided the grant funds 
to underwrite the research, compilation and publication for this volume, 
and to Dr. Robert D. Carroll, Vice President for Administrative Affairs 
who provided special assistance and resources which enabled me to 
complete the manuscript in a timely manner. Dr. Aubrey M. Perry, 
Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, and his staff; Dr. Larry E. 
Rivers and his staff in the Department of History, Political Science and 
Economics; Dr. Charles E. Kidd, Dean of the College of Engineering 
Science, Technology, and Agriculture, and his staff; Dr, R. Grant Seals, 
Director of International Programs; and Dr. Charles U. Smith, Dean 
of the Graduate School, Research and Continuing Education, Mrs. 
Linda Hudson, Assistant to the Dean, and all at Florida A&M Univer- 
sity encouraged and assisted me in a variety of ways. Dr. Lawrence 
Carter, Director of Cooperative Extension Service, read portions of the 
manuscript and provided considerable technical assistance and financial 
resources, and Dr. Charles Vincent, Professor of History at Southern 
University, provided historical information on his institution. 

Special acknowledgments should be given to Professor James N. 
Eaton and his assistants. Miss Mozura Farmer and Mr. Titus 
Brown, of the Black Archives, Museum, and Research Center for 
their willingness to search for documents and information; and to Mr. 
Keith J. Harvey, Information Specialist with Cooperative Extension 
Service, who helped to select and arrange the photographs, to Dr. 
Emma J. Dawson who graciously gave of her time to index the book 
and to Dr. Anne R. Gayles for valuable research assistance. Mr. 
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Frank C. Olds, Mr. Nelson Bennett, and the staff of the Office of 
Sponsored Research were most helpful in keeping financial records in 
order and advising me on the use of grant funds. 

A number of admi^strators, faculty, and friends have read parts 
or all of the"^manuscript and have made many valuable suggestions. 
Among them were Dr. Sunil K. Pancholy, FAMU's Agricultural Re- 
search Director; Dr. Sidney Evans, former Agricultural Research Direc- 
tor at North Carolina A&T State University; Mr. Nathaniel Saylor, 
retired professor of agriculture; Dr. Lawrence Carter; Dr. Margie Rauls, 
associate professor of English; Atty. Robert L. Williams, professor of 
history; Mrs. Delia L. Neyland (my wife), and others. Thanks must also 
be given to the Agricultural Research Directors and the Directors of 
Cooperative Extension Programs at 1890 institutions for their aid and 
assistance. 

I owe more than can be acicnowledged here to Mrs. Joyce Guyette 
of St. Andrews, Tennessee, who criticized, edited, read and reread all 
versions of the manuscript, and Mrs. Imogene Roach, Senior Executive 
Secretary to the Vice President for Administrative Affairs, who tirelessly 
typed the seemingly endless revisions of the chapters; Mr. Archie V. 
Hannon, Instructor of Graphic Arts, who prepared the camera ready 
copy; Mr. James L. Bruton, Director of Media and Graphic Arts, who 
gave guidance and assistance on structural arrangements and technical 
aspects of production; and Mrs. Dorothy P. Williams, Assistant Vice 
President for University Relations, who provided valuable advise on 
publication procedures. And finally, thanks should be given to Ms. 
Marilyn Lovett Tisdale, my graduate assistant, who helped with the 
research, placed the entire manuscript on the word processor, and made 
many other valuable contributions. 

Lecdell W. Neyland 
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CHAPTER ONE 



The Land- Grant Idea and Black Colleges 
Under The Morrill Act Of 1862 



HE history of land-grant institutions in the United States "is the 



A story of the growth of an idea— an idea centered in the democra- 
tization of higher learning.'*' The germination of this idea was quickened 
by the throes of the Civil War, the westward expansion of diverse groups 
in response to cheap and free land on the frontier, the call by university 
leaders and professional groups for agricultural and industrial training, 
and the increasing demands of the new industrialized nation that institu- 
tions of higher learning be established for all aspiring young people who 
found existing institutions and courses of study unavailable or unaccept- 
able. 

The crystallization of the idea for these "democracy's colleges" or 
"people's universities" was clearly set forth in the Morrill Act of 1862, 
a revolutionary educational measure which was pushed through Con- 
gress by U. S. Representative Justin Smith Morrill (later Senator), a 
Whig from Vermont. The Act provided for the establishment of the 
most comprehensive system of scientific, technical and practical higher 
education the world had ever known. In brief, the Act provided that 
30,000 acres of federal public land be allotted to each state based on its 
number of senators and representatives under the apportionment of 
1860. It further provided that all monies derived from the sale of the 
land would be invested in stock of the United States or other safe stock 
yielding at least five percent dividend or profit and that each state would 
use these proceeds 
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HISTORY OF LANIM5RANT COLLEGES 



to the endowment, support* and maintenance of at least one college 
where the leading object shall be, without excluding other scientific 
and classical studies and including military tactics, to teach such 
branches of learning as are related to agricultural and mechanical 
arts, in such a manner as the legislatures of the States may respec- 
tively prescribe, in order to promote the liberal and practical educa- 
tion of the industrial classes in the several pursuits and professions 
oflifc.2 

From the very beginning, there was considerable misunderstanding 
of purpose and various interpretations of the meaning of the Act creating 
these colleges. When questioned about the intent, Morrill stated that 
he wished ^the bill to be broad enough so that the several states might 
use it to the best advantage; and that for the best use of this fund there 
must be much variety allowed to the details, although all the colleges 
should be the same in spirit and essentially of the same grade, that is, 
colleges in which science and not classics should be the leading idea.**^ 
He strongly contended that he did not intend for the Act to emphasize 
agricultural and industrial education to the exclusion of scientific and 
literary education and that **it never was intended to force the boys of 
farmers going into these institutions so to study that they should all 
come out farmers. It was merely intended to give them an opportunity 
to do so and to do so with the advantages if they saw fit.*** 

The first Morrill Act did not make any reference to race in the 
division of land-grant funds; therefore, these new colleges, especially in 
the Southern and border states, were free to grow and develop on a 
strictly segregated basis. Since approximately 90 percent of the 4,000,000 
blacks in America were in slavery, and since the approximately 250,000 
**frcc Negroes" in these states were highly circumscribed in their social 
interaction with whites, the early land-grant colleges became white 
bastions, barring blacks from admission by both custom and law. For 
example, when a black student entered the University of South Carolina 
(then South Carolina College) in Columbia in 1873, some of the white 
faculty resigned and a number of white students withdrew. With a sharp 
decrease in both faculty and students, the college was closed in 1877 
rather than have a mixed faculty and student body. Their black and 
northern white faculty members were dismissed and the college remained 
closed until 1880.^ So even though Morrill had hoped that these new 
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coUeges would reach the great majority of Americans and thereby 
democratize education, he obviously had given little or no thought to 
the plight of black Americans in Southern and border states. 

Although no direct provisions were made for blacks in the original 
Morrill Act of 1862, four black land-grant schools cvcntuaUy received 
funds under the Act. They were Alcorn State University in Mississippi, 
Claflin University in South Carolina, Hampton University in Virginia, 
and, at a much later date, Kentucky State University in Kentucky. A 
brief overview of the early beginnings of each of those institutions will 
follow. 

Alcorn State University, the first black land-grant coUege, emerged 
from the educational ruins of Oakland College, a Presbyterian school 
for white males which was forced to close during the Civil War for lack 
of students. The property was then sold to the state for the education 
of blacks, renamed Alcorn University in honor of the current governor, 
James L. Alcorn, and designated in 1871 as a recipient of funds under 
the original MorriU Act of 1862, with Hiram R. Revels as the first 
president. On September 21, 1871, the state of Mississippi received a 
total of 209,920 acres of public land which was sold at 90 cents per acre, 
bringing a total of $188,928 for the support of land-grant institutions! 
Since blacks, who were just out of slavery, did not have a state-supported 
institution of higher learning, the reconstructed state legislature under 
Governor Alcorn initiaUy allocated three-fifths or $113,351 of these 
funds to Alcorn University and two-fifths or $77,577 to the University 
of Mississippi. Alcorn's amount was diminished immediately by the use 
of $10,500 to purchase part of the university tract.^ 

At the outset, Alcorn was supported exceedingly well, receiving 
three-fifths of the land-grant funds plus liberal support from the state 
legislature. However, Alcorn was accused of being unable to use all the 
funds provided for it, while student strikes and internal dUturbances 
reduced its effectiveness as an emerging educational institution. Gover- 
nor Adelbcrt Amc, for political reasons, removed President Revels from 
his position in 1874. This act led to a student revolt and sixty students 
withdrew from the University. Some historians have maintained that 
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4 HISTORY OF LANEM3RANT COLLEGES 

Alcorn was the first black coUege to have a student revolt. After a 
committee's investigation supported the governor's charges of misman- 
agement against the president and other officials, the temporary removal 
from office stipulated "that the president should be required to teach 
one class; that the office of superintendent and treasurer should be 
abolished; and the annual appropriations for its support reduced from 
$50,000 a year to $15,000 a year.'*^ The legislature, in which "Jim 
Crow" attitudes were rapidly developing, accepted the committee's 
report and showed its displeasure with the university by cutting the 
annual appropriations for Uic institution from $50,000 to $15,000. 
Under the original Act, the school was to receive $50,000 for ten years. 

Under the leadership of Revels, the first black to hold membership 
in the United States Senate, Alcorn made feeble attempts to implement 
land-grant functions. The course of study for 1872-1873 was basically 
classical and did not list any agricultural courses at all. All students in 
the coUege preparatory department were required to take four years of 
Latin and Greek. The CoUege Catalog did make reference to a farm of 
235 acres upon which cotton and com were the chief crops grown. Also 
there was a peach, pear and apple orehard consisting of 500 trees. The 
Catalog further stated: "It is the intention as it is the duty of the 
institution to make the farm a model of agricultural beauty and fertiUty 
and to develop a high order of scientific as wcU as practical agriculture.*^ 
Despite the bitter poUtical climate that existed in Mississippi and 
despite the conflict over the mission of the institution, in 1878 Alcorn 
University was reorganized by legislative act under the title "Alcorn 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of the State of Mississippi." It 
was to receive one-half of the income of land-grant funds, whUe the 
other half went to institutions for white students. The act which changed 
the name of Alcorn University also delineated the land-grant functions: 
The establishment and maintenance of a first-class institution at 
which the youth of the state of Mississippi may acquire a common 
school education and a scientific and practical knowledge of ag- 
riculture, horticulture, and mechanic arts, also the proper growth 
and care of stock, without, however, excluding other scientific and 
classical studies, including military tactics. 

Although the language establishing the new college was an accurate 
statement of the land-grant idea of Senator Justin S. Morrill in the 
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original Act of 1862, it was made clear by subsequent political actions 
that the state did not intend to create a "first-class" institution for its 
black citizens. The legislature did not restore the S50,000 per annum 
promised under the original charter. Jn addition to granting one-half 
of the interest of agricultural land scrip to Alcorn, the reorganization 
in 1877 resulted in the creation of an agriculture course for both 
high school and college, thus diminishing funds available for collegiate 
training." 



Upon the resignation of President Revelsjrpiij^is second stint as 

president of Alcorn, John D. Burrus, a graduate of Fisk University with 
a master*s degree from Dartmouth University, became president. While 
Burrus strongly emphasized agriculture to the legislature, the faculty 
he recruited for Alcorn during those early years were trained primarily 
in the liberal arts at Fisk University. President Burrus maintained that 
since Mississippi was an agricultural state, agricultural and mechanical 
arts programs in the coUegc needed improving. Theoretical and practical 
agriculture should be harmonized. Since most black farmers in Missis- 
sippi were then unschooled or virtually illiterate, books, papers and 
circular literature would do them little or no good. He contended that 
**The agriculture instructors wanted the school to make provisions for 
more brains to be put behind the plows, hoes, and wagons that were 
manipulated by the colored citizens of the state so that they might keep 
abreast of the times. "'^ 

Yet, with the state cutdng appropriations and federal funds, it was 
difficult for the president to effect any changes in agriculture at Alcorn. 
For example, in 1886, Alcorn received just $5,678.75 from land scrip 
or Morrill funds. However, after a strong petition, Burrus was able to 
get the state to restore $5,000 out of state funds. Despite the barebones 
budget, Alcorn made small but notable strides in agriculture. At the 
state fair in Vicksburg in 1886, the best display of written examination 
papers and the best display of farm products were submitted by students 
from Alcorn. 

Agriculture was pooriy developed as a curriculum at Alcorn, even 
though the school started receiving Morrill funds earlier than did other 
black colleges. The mechanical arts component at the school was not 
even started until after 1890. Since virtually all students were at the 
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pre-coUegiate level, Alcom, like most other black educational institu- 
tions, concentrated on the rudiments of education, the liberal arts, and 
teacher education. The Hatch Experiment Station Act in 1887, which 
provided for the establishment of experiment stations in the several 
states under the control of white institutions, made available a veritable 
flood of free literature on scientific agriculture and other sciences for 
the college and its professors. However, it was not until after 1890 that 
Alcom developed distinct agricultural and mechanical programs. 

Additional federal funds came to Alcorn's coffers when the pro- 
visions of the Second Morrill Act were accepted by the state on March 
30, 1892. The legislature stipulated that **the funds received under the 
aforesaid act shall be divided between aforesaid agricultural colleges for 
white and colored in the proportion that the whole number of educable 
children in the State of each race bears to the whole number of educable 
children of both races. "'^ 

Using the funds made available by the Morrill Act of 1890, notable 
changes were made in the college curriculum. In 1893, a mechanical 
arts department was started which gave students an opportunity for 
training in blacksmithing, painting, shoe-making, and carpentry. In 
defense of his support of a curriculum which reflected Booker T. Wash- 
ington's philosophy of education for blacks, Burrus contended: **A 
first-class farmer, carpenter, or workman of any trade or profession 
would be more likely to prove an industrious, sober and worthy citizen 
than an unskilled laborer."^* Unfortunately for President Burrus, a 
legislative investigation of alleged "charges and counter charges" led 
to his resignation before any significant influence of the new program 
could be discerned. 

With a new emphasis on agriculture and mechanical arts President 
William H. Lanier (1899-1905) was able to get considerable support 
from the board of trustees, the governor, and the state legislature. In 
1899, the board cf trustees of Alcorn wrote: "Believing that the future 
of the Negro in this country is almost entirely an industrial future, we 
have sought to enlarge facilities for improving efficiency and increasing 
his productive capacity as a skilled agriculturist and mechanic. Better 
equipment has been provided in all these departments."'^ Indeed, equip- 
ment and supplies were improved and agriculture made considerable 
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gains. In 1900, the fann report showed a decided move toward cattle 
industry with 35 Devon cattle and 60 Poland China pigs. Likewise, 
blacksmithing, painting, and carpentry realized increased funding with 
the college distributing $69,1 17.40 between 1899 and 1900. 

Beginning in 1907, the state of Mississippi received an additional 
federal appropriation of $5,000 under the Morrill-Nelson Act of 1907. 
Over the next five years this amount increased to $25,000 per year, and 
Alcorn received a little more than half of the amount allocated to the 
state. Increasingly, the Board of Trustees emphasized that blacks must 
be trained along agricultural and mechanical lines. All students enrolled 
at Alcorn were required to learn a trade; hence half a day was given 
over to classroom instruction and the other half to practical experiences 
in the field and shop. In a study of Alcorn's early years, it is difficult to 
draw a clear distinction between collegiate and secondary training. In 
1909, there were seventy-two students taking courses in agriculture, and 
twelve graduated between 1907 and 1909. In 1914, the number of 
agricultural faculty members had increased to five under the leadership 
of Professor Preston S. Bowles. The total enrollment in college ag- 
ricultural courses was twenty-four, and in pre-college, sixty-one; there 
were thirty-one students in horticulture on the college level. 

Although Alcorn announced that collegiate instruction and degrees 
were given from the beginning in 1871, the evidence does not indicate 
sound four-year college programs during the early years. There were 
efforts on the part of college administrators to build sound bachelor's 
degree programs in the early 1920's. The College Catalog for 1926 
showed a strong bachelor's program which required that a student 
complete 180 hours for a college degree, and twenty units to graduate 
from high school. The 1926-1927 Catalog showed the college offering 
a four-year college course in agriculture and a four-year course in 
agricultural education, both leading to the bachelor of science degree. 
Some records show that the first degree in agriculture was given in 1924. 
Also, under the Smith-Lever Act of 1914, the college had begun to take 
agriculture and home economics training to citizens in outlying coundes. 
Alcorn could point to a well-developed extension department created 
by act of the state legislature, and teacher training centers for improving 
the quality of instruction among teachers of vocational agriculture and 
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training teachers for part-time and evening classes under provisions of 
the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917. Another step forward was made when» 
with a General Education Board Grant of $100,000 and a matching 
grant of $200,000 by the state, President Levi J. Rowan was able to 
erect at Alcorn the $300,000 Bowles Science and Agricultural Building. 
In the 1927-29 biennial report the State Superintendent of Education 
wrote: "Mississippi is now definitely committed to a program of training 
for the Negroes . . . The authorities of the institution are proud of their 
new building and are striving in every way possible to render good and 
acceptable service to the state."'' Alcorn was on its way to becoming a 
first-rate land-grant institution. In 1934, Alcorn received accreditation 
by the Southern Association of College and Schools, and was the only 
public college in Mississippi opened to blacks until 1940. 

From the very beginning, Hampton (Institute) University, which 
was founded in 1868 by Samuel Chapman Armstrong, incorporated the 
land-grant idea into its curriculum. Unlike the other colleges which 
emphasized liberal arts at the outset, Hampton, beginning with elemen- 
tary studies, placed emphasis upon agriculture, trades, and teacher 
training for work at the lower levels, followed by a gradual raising of 
teacher training courses to higher levels. Armstrong, who had grown 
up among native Hawaiians and who believed blacks to be similar in 
all respects, began implementing his paternalistic educational design at 
Hampton. It was his desire to make Hampton into (1) a means of 
promoting self-reliance and independence, while relieving labor from 
the depravity which slavery had placed upon it; (2) a means whereby 
students should become suited to teach and lead and earn by their own 
work; and (3) a means whereby the student would learn in school how 
to support himself after graduation by working with his hands and 
brains.'^ His ideal of the new school's mission can best be stated in his 
own words. Its function should be to 

train selected Negro Youth who should go out to teach and lead 
their people, first by example, by getting land and homes; to give 
them not a dollar that they could earn themselves; to teach respect 
for labor; to replace stupid drudgery with skilled hands; and to these 
ends to build up an industrial system for the sake, not only of 
self-respect and intelligent labor but also for the sake of character." 
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When Hampton was incorporated and placed under an independent 
board of trustees in 1870, the charter specified that the purposes of the 
Institute were 

the instruction of youth in the various common-school, academic 
;md collegiate branches, the best method of teaching the same, and 
the best modes of practical industry in its application to agriculture 
and mechanical arts; and for carrying out these purposes, the said 
trustees may establish any department or school in the said institu- 
tion. 

Hampton's pragmatic approach to education may be further seen in 
Armstrong's proclamation that "in the school room the students have 
their opportunity to learn the three great lessons of life— how to live, 
how to labor, and how to teach others.*^' 

Although Hampton in its early years stressed industrial education 
and instruction at the sub-collegiatc level, its charter shows that from 
the very beginning the founders saw the possibility of expanding the 
curriculum to include collegiate courses. Given Hampton's philosophy 
of education, as revealed in its charter, it is not strange that the institution 
was selected in 1872 as the site of the black land-grant college of Virginia, 
becoming the second black college to receive supron under the Morrill 
Act of 1862. The state of Virginia sold 300,000 acre, of scrip from the 
fedcrai government for $285,000 and divided the income between Hamp- 
ton and the white lard-grant college of tiic state. The General Assembly 
of Virginia granted one-third of the Morrill Act funds to Hampton, 
beginning with an annual appropriation of $10,000. Hampton's financial 
status improved in 1893 when the general assembly of the State of 
Virginia accepted the funds made available under the Second Morrill 
Act, providing "one-third thereof to the Hampton Normal and Agricul- 
tural Institute, and two thirds to the Virginia Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College and Polytechnic Institute."^^ Hampton continued as the 
Negro land-grant college of Virginia from 1872 to 1920— a period of 
forty-eight years— when the fund was transferred to Virginia State 
(College) University at Petersburg.^^ 

On May 1 1, 1893, one year after Hampton began receiving funds 
under the Second Morrill Act, General Armstrong died. He had firmly 
established an educational program which emphasized agricultural and 
mechanical arts at the expense of literary training. Shortly before his 
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death he had stated that '*What the colored people need is not Greek 
ci iture of the head, not chiefly a knowledge of history and literature, 
but enough training of the brain to make them think well, control their 
lower desires, and love their fellow-men, but mainly industrial training, 
steadiness, and mastery of trades, loving skillful use of hands and eyes 
and voice. The course of study in 1893 included courses in busing, 
agriculture, trades and kindergarten and public school teaching. Instruc- 
tion was given in thirteen trades, each trade having a separate shop. In 
addition to the model farm, poultry yards, dairy, orchards, and ex- 
periment garden in the department of agriculture, there was a well- 
stocked farm of seven hundred acres in practical operation. In domestic 
science, instruction was given in such pursuits as homemaking, sewing, 
dressmaking, laundering, cooking, and housekeeping.^ 

Given Armstrong's paternalistic concept of education for blacks, 
the central theme at Hampton was that agricultural, mechanical, sci- 
entific or academic knowledge must be used directly in service to others. 
To this end, every boy and girl was trained to be of service to the 
community—at poorhouscs, jails, Sunday schools, churches of the neigh- 
borhood or wherever they could labor for others. Although most training 
was offered in grammar and high school grades, the Normal Department 
gave instruction in modern methods of teaching in the classroom. By 
1917, under the leadership of the second president, Hollis Burke Frissell, 
the educational program was expanded and upgraded. Francis G. Peabody 
wrote of Hampton in 1917: 

Agriculture with its diversified interests of production, stock raising, 
and dairy-fanning; home economics with its varied industries of 
cooking, laundry work, millinery, and household care; business 
administration with its contributory classes in booking and commer- 
cial law; technical training in a constantly increasing number of 
trades, from elementary carpentering to motor-repairing . . . have 
not only been multiplied and strengthened, but have been brought 
into intimate correlation with academic study, and made not only 
forms of production, but ways of instruction in which work is 
subordinated to the worker and education for life.^ 

While Hampton, with its "Education for Life** concept, did not remain 
the land-grant college for blacks in Virginia after 1920, it must be 
conceded that it set a developmental pattern in education which, in 
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general, black land-grant colleges have followed. Its most famous gradu- 
ate was Booker T. Washington, who foi-«ded Tuskegee Institute in 188 i 
and there adapted and expanded the philosophy of education which he 
learned from his life at Hampton and his contacts with Armstrong.^' 
Writers often quote Washington as saying: "AU that I hwe been worth 
... I owe to Hampton.** Convt i-sely, General Armstrong once said that 
"If Hampton had done nothing else than to graduate Booker T, Wash- 
ington, it would have paid for itself. ''zs p^ir g^y that few ideas have 
been more extensively copied in modem educational practice than those 
early expressed at Hampton and later extended and expanded by its 
educational godchild, Tuskegee. The impact of these two institutions 
on educational programs in our black land-grant colleges has been 
immeasurable. 

The land-grant concept of education for blacks found its way into 
South Carolina through Claflin University, a coUege which was founded 
by the South Carolina Methodist Conference in 1869. Its primary 
mission was to train prospective and in-service teachers for South 
Carolina schools as well as ministers for the churches. However, as state 
officials attempted to comply with the educational provisions of the new 
constitution of 1868, which called for equal educational opportunities 
for blacks and whites, land-grant functions were thrust upon Claflin 
University in the hostile and volatile political conflict between "radical 
reconstructionists" and "home rule" advocates. In 1872, by an act of 
the state legislature, it was provided: 

That a college and Institute of Mechanical Arts be established at 
Orangeburg, in connection with Claflin University, to be called the 
South Carolina Agricultural College and Mechanics* Institute. In 
accordance with the provisions of the Act of Congress passed July 
2, 1862 and all amendatory thereto. The design of the Institute 
shall be to afford instruction in practical and theoretical agriculture, 
mechanic arts and military tactics and training.^* 
The land-grant functions were placed at Claflin because there were 
no funds available for purchasing land for an experimental farm. Main- 
taining that the Morrill Act money was not available for dormitories, 
classrooms and other buildings at a new institution, the state turned to 
an existing private institution. Even though Claflin did not have an 
appropriate farm, the legislature forbade the board of trustees to spend 
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more than one tenth of the funds to which the state was entitled under 
the Act of Congress in that funii. were for operating purposes only. The 
iiew Agricultural CoUege and Mechanics' Institute at CiafUn University 
in 1872-1873 received $5,754.00 from interest on the sale of the land.^ 
With meager funds for development, growth at the new coUcgc 
was slow. Departments were esUblished in agriculture, mechanical 
drawing, masonry, woodworking, iron working, printing, fancywork 
and cooking. WhUe ClafUn and the Institute were listed as distinct and 
separate institutions, all students were required to take one or more of 
the industrial courses during each year of training. In 1883, the John 
F. Slater Fund enabled Claflin to build and equip a machine shop and 
a carpentry shop, and improve practical instruction at the experimental 
farm. Additional funds came to Claflin after the state legislature accepted 
the provisions of the Second Morrill Act on Eteccmber 24, 1890. The 
land-scrip fund, which was to be a perpetual and undiminishing fund, 
amounted to $95,000. The legislature specifically stated that: "AU sums 
which shall be received by the State . . . under the provisions of the Act 
of Congress approved August 30, 1890, shaU be equaUy divided between 
the Colored Normal, Industrial, Agricultural and Mechanical College . 
. . and the Clemson Agricultural College . . ."^ 

Despite the additional income, agricultural offerings at Claflin 
were minimal prior to 1895. There existed a four-year course supposedly 
leading to a bachelor's degree in agriculture; however, only three of the 
classes dealt with the subject-farm labor, soU analysis, and "Chemistry 
in relation to Agriculture,"— as reported by the Catalog of 1879-1880. 
In the 1880's, agriculture, with fifty men enrolled, was taught by one 
man, James B. Kelly. An analysU of the program indicates that most 
work offered was at the secondary or normal school level. A 116-acrc 
farm was designated as the training facility for the students, but the 
university was so desperate for funds that very little of this land was 
used for experimental purposes. In 1887, students raised 1,500 bushels 
of corn, 600 bushels of sweet potatoes, 300 bushels of oats, 50 bushels 
of clay peas, 25 bushels of grapes, and 2,000 quarts of mi)'- -vhich were 
consumed by the university. This pattern of practical use . jve experi- 
mental purposes was true of land-grant colleges generaUy during the 
1880's. In 1893 there were fifty-fivc students in agriculture caring for 
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seven heads of horses and mules, seven heads of Holstein-Friesian cattle, 
seven heads of Jersey cattle, several hogs and fowl. Very few of Claflin's 
students, most of whom were in teacher training, completed the Agricul- 
tural program during the first twenty ycars.32 The land-grant educational 
opportunities for blacks were transferred from Claflin University to the 
newly-established Colored Normal, Industrial, Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of South Carolina in Orangeburg in 1896, marking the 
beginning of South Carolina State College as the black land-grant 
college for the state. 

Kentucky State University, estabUshed by an act of the general 
assembly in 1886 as the State Normal School for Colored Persons 
(SNSCP), became the second of two land-grant institutions in the state 
of Kentucky. The institution began its existence on May 18, 1886 on a 
twcnty-fivc-acre site of tillable land and meadow located one and one- 
half miles from Frankfort. Under the leadership of the first president, 
John H. Jackson, the holder of a master's degree from Berea College, 
and three teachers, it began offering training for fifty-five students on 
October II, 1887. Tuition for black state residents was free provided 
they met the qualifications and signed an affidavit to teach in public 
schools twice the length of time they remained at the school. From the 
very beginning, SNSCP had as its primary mission "the preparaiion of 
teachers for teaching in the public schools of Kentucky. ''^^ Although 
the college did not immediately receive 1862 land-grant funds, subse- 
quent legislation provided that it receive a proportionate share. By a 
legislative act of May 22, 1897 (Sec. 2), it was stipulated that "it shall 
be the duty of the auditor to regularly draw his warrant upon the 
treasurer ... for the sum of four thousand nine hundred and fifty dollars 
($4,950.00) to pay said interest, in the following proportions to wit: "Six 
hundred and twenty-seven and seventy-five hundredths dollars ($627.75) 
to the treasurer of the State Normal School for Colored Persons, and 
four thousand three hundred and twenty-two and twenty-five hun- 
dredths dollars ($4,322,25) to the treasurer of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Kentucky (now University of Kentucky).''^ 

The State Normal School for Colored Persons did not receive its 
share of the 1862 Morrill Act funds until 1897. Since it was purely a 
teacher training institution, the focus was on classical and pedagogical 
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courses. However, beginning in 1890, SNSCP established the depart- 
ment of agricultural, mechanical, and domestic economy in preparation 
for funds from the Second Morrill Act, 

The state legislature finally accepted the terms of the Second 
Morrill Act on January 13, 1893. On May 22, 1893, a further provision 
stated that the Kentucky Normal and Industrial Institute for Persons 
of Color "shall be entitled to receive an equitable division of moneys 
appropriated by the State of Kentucky by an act of Congress approved 
August 30, 1890,"^^ The moneys were to be divided on the basis of the 
ratio of black and white children, with the University of Kentucky 
receiving 85,5 percent and Kentucky State receiving 14,5 percent. 

In 1902 the legislature passed a law which changed the name from 
SNSCP to Kentucky Normal and Industrial Institute for Colored Per- 
sons (KNII) and increased the annual state support of $5,000. With 
those funds plus funds from the first and second Morrill Acts, KNII 
was able to develop stronger industrial and agricultural programs. So 
in 1903, "KNII students had the choice of carpentry, printing, sewing, 
cooking, agriculture, laundry, broom-making and blacksmithing. With 
1 1 1 of the 200 students being female, the sewing class enrolled over 50 
percent of the female students. The largest male enrollments were found 
in the agricultural classes. Forty-three males and thirty-four females 
participated in the normal (teacher preparation) curriculum."^ One 
year later, the farm, which was run mostly by student labor, showed the 
following: "24 tons clover hay, 8 tons of alfalfa hay, 16 tons timoth 
hay, 20 tons wheat straw, 604 bushels Irish potatoes, 200 bushels sweet 
potatoes, 100 gallons sorghum, 3,600 pounds meat."^' These figures 
showed that progress was being made in the agricultural development 
of the institution. 

Despite the emphasis on agriculture and industrial arts, the insti- 
tution was primarily an elementary and secondary school with normal 
instruction until 1929. However, under the leadership of President Rufus 
Ballard Atwood, Kentucky State blossomed into a full-fledged four-year 
institution with secondary work being phased out in 1931. A bachelor's 
degree program in agriculture was started in 1931 with other degree 
programs to follow. In 1938, the institution had been strengthened by 
the transfer of academic and liberal arts courses from the West Kentucky 
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Vocational School for Colored Persons, and its name changed to Ken- 
tucky State College for Negroes, thus becoming the only state-supported 
college for blacks in Kentucky. Atwood, who held a bachelor of science 
degree in agriculture from Iowa State College, not only developed a 
strong agricultural, home economics and mechanical arts curriculum 
at KSU, but became one of the foremost spokesmen for land-grant 
colleges in the Conference of Presidents of Negro land-grant Colleges. 

Of the four black institutions which received 1862 funds, two were 
of state origin (Alcorn and Kentucky State) and two were of private 
origin (Hampton and Claflin). Mississippi provided a greater portion 
of its funds to its black institution initially, but these funds were cut as 
more conservative political forces regained power in the state. Although 
Alcorn had authority to offer a degree program from its inception, its 
faculty and resources indicated an inability to deliver college graduates. 
Like the other black institutions, it was primarily an elementary, secon- 
dary and normal school until the 1920's. Except at Hampton where the 
initial mission was focused on combining teaching with agricultural, 
mechanical and industrial arts, agriculture was not an initial part of the 
academic programs. Kentucky did not begin receiving funds until after 
1890 and then its proportionate share was small. The impact of 1862 
Morrill Act funds upon black education in the South was almost 
negligible; thus, a second Morrill Act was necessary to bring blacks from 
a position of virtual exclusion to inclusion in the receipt of these federal 
funds. 
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CHAPTER TWO 



From Exclusion to Inclusion: 

The Impact Of The Morrill Act of 1890 
(To 1940) 



ALTHOUGH the Morrill Act of 1862 disregarded all distinctions 
of race, creed and sex in its pragmatic venture to democratize 
higher education, Southern customs, traditions, and laws prevented 
blacks from becoming full partners in pursuit of the new education* 
With the exceptions of Alcorn, Hampton, and Claflin, no black institu- 
tion received 1862 funds prior to 1890. Considering the previous condi- 
tion of blacks in Southern society, it is unfortunate that the original 
Act did not provide for a division of federal funds along racial lines. 
As a result of this omission, the federal funds received were used, in 
most cases, to develop white institutions from which blacks were ex- 
cluded. During this twenty-eight-year period of almost complete exclu- 
sion of blacks from the benefits of 1862 Morrill funds, a more systematic 
legal basis for racial segregation was being developed* 

During the final quarter of the nineteenth century, congressional 
power behind blacks' strides toward freedom was almost completely 
nullified. The liberties guaranteed them by the Fourteenth Amendment 
were eroded by adverse decisions of the Supreme Court, and their entire 
lifestyle in Southern and border states was subsequently curtailed by a 
system of racial segregation sanctioned by legal authority at both the 
federal and state levels. The Compromise of 1877 was in effect an 
indication of national capitulation to racism, for the withdrawal of 
troops and direct federal authority 
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left the freedman in the custody of the conservative Redeemers 
upon their pledge that they would protect him in his constitutional 
rights. But these pledges were forgotten or violated and the South 
veered toward proscription and extremism. Northern opinion shifted 
to the right, keeping pace with the South, conceding point after 
pomt, so that at no time were the sections very far apart on race 
pohcy.' 

Significant among the cases which eroded the civU rights gains of blacks 
during this quarter of the century were the Slaughter Home cases of 
1873. In these cases, the Court rendered the privileges and immunities 
clauses of the Fourteenth Amendment almost meaningless by maintain- 
mg that it was never the purpose of the Amendment to federalize the 
pnvileges and immunities of state citizenship and to transfer their 
custody to the Federal courts. Thus the precedent was set for a dualistic 
concept of citizenship which separated national citizenship from state 
citizenship. In the case of U. S. v. Cruihhank^ in 1876, the Court refused 
to punish private individuals who had violemly broken up a meeting 
of black citizens gathered to discuss local elections in Louisiana. The 
Court held that interference by private individuals could not be a crime 
when such a meeting was held for some purposes connected with national 
citizenship. Two years later in 1878, the Supreme Court, in the case of 
Hall V. DeCui^ ruled in favor of segregation in interstate commerce 
thus nullifying a statute of 1869 prohibiting segregation on public 
earners. 

With the decisions in these and other significant cases, the attrition 
of black people's civil liberties continued almost unabated on the na- 
tional, regional, state and local levels. Another major blow against 
blacks was struck when the Supreme Court's decision in the Civil Rights 
Cases of 1883^ eliminated all legal defenses that had been available to 
blacks in their fight against discrimination. These decisions completely 
nullified those provisions of the civil rights act which prohibited discrimi- 
nation in places of public accommodation and imposed penalties directly 
against persons guilty of such discrimination, regardless of whether the 
state was involved. The ultimate in freedom to discriminate against 
blacks was afforded by the Court's decision in the case of Plessv v. 
Ferguson in 1896, which gave sanction to the separate-but-equal doc- 
trine. Indicating a willingness to leave matters of social equality to the 
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people of the states themselves, the Court declared: "If the civU and 
poUtical rights of both races be equal, one cannot be mfenor to the other 
civilly or poUtically. If one race be inferior to the other sociaUy, the 
Constitution of the United States cannot put them on the same plane. 

The decisions of the Court in Plessy v. Ferguson and in previously 
mentioned cases gave sanction to hostile, oppressive, discnmmatory 
acts against blacks by the dominant group and actually became Uic 
tpS a .hite Ld black caste system which would permeate ^ 
soci^ institutions in the South. So with virtual impunity, m state after 
state, the chain of legal containment was lengthened to restnct and 
circumscribe black people's rights. 

Since voting rights represented potential political power, efforts 
were made systematically to destroy black poUtical influence. Quarles, 
in his little book The Negro in the Making of America writes: The 
Court's rulings encouraged the White South to launch a final bloodless 
offensive to relegate the Negro to his proper political and social sphere. 
During 1890. the year that the Second Morrill Act was passed. Missis- 
sippi established in its constitution three conditions for voting: a resi- 
dence requirement, the payment of a poll tax. and the abUity to read 
or to interpret a section of the state constitution. In 188 1 , the Arkansas 
legislature had already passed a law providing for alternate admission 
procedures for whites and blacks in certain voting precincts. South 
Carolina adopted a list of crimes such as larceny (which had a high 
incidence among blacks) which disfranchised offenders. Legal maneu- 
vers and subterfuge such as grandfather clauses, good character tests. 
Uteracy tests, and white primaries robbed blacks of their political power, 
thus assuring a move away from universal education toward "Negro 
Education" or education for blacks. Utilizing the momentum of the 
white primary which originated in Texas in 1895, and capitalizing on 
the impact of Booker T Washington's "Atlanta Address," in Florida, 
Superintendent William N. Sheats brought the stiffest kind of segrega- 
tion requirement to Florida's schools in the form of the so-called "Sheats 
Law" of 1 895 This reactionary law "prohibited the teaching or boarding 
in the same class or building of white and colored students in public or 
private institutions.'* This law was carried to the courts and invalidated; 
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nevertheless, its negative effects were manifested throughout the public 
school system in the state. 

With most blacks becoming disfranchised and increasmgly power- 
less in the South, and with the re-establishment of home rule in most 
states, many white officials and leaders began' to speak openly against 
higher education for blacks. In 1883, President John Houston Burrus 
of Alcorn reported that "Nearly half of the members of the Board of 
Trustees were against higher education for Negroes.*^ In Florida, the 
powerful editor of the Daily Herald in Jacksonville, John Temple 
Graves, lambasted the members of the convc lon of 1885 as "school 
cranks who were trying to confiscate property of the state to educate 
the Negro with."'° In Louisiana in 1881, the editor of the Louisiana 
Journal of Education opposed the establishment of Southern University 
by stating: "It strikes us as an effort to reverse the ordinary methods 
of proceeding and to construct a building from the top instead of from 
the foundation."" In South Carolina, Ben "Pitchfork** Tillman not 
only wanted to deny blacks an education, but openly admitted his 
opposition to any semblance of equality for blacks. Of black disfran- 
chisement he said: "We have done our level best; we have scratched our 
heads to fmd out how we could eliminate the last one of them. We stuffed 
the ballot boxes. We shot them. WE ARE NOT ASHAMED OF IT."'2 

In a social and political framework where the worth of blacks was 
increasingly being denied, where disfranchisement was making of blacks 
a powerless group, and where white leaders were openly questioning the 
need for higher education for blacks while supporting the development 
of white institutions, federal intervention was essential to provide land- 
grant education to black people. Despite the expressed opposition by 
many white leaders, by 1890 there were many strong advocates of black 
education. The Second Morill Act, passed by Congress on August 30, 
1890, reflected this changing sentiment. The process of enacting the 
Morrill Act was not easy. According to Eddy, beginning in 1872, Morrill 
presented the bill which was to become the Second Morrill Act of 1890 
twelve times before it became law,'^ The fact that the Act stated that 
funds should be "equitably divided" between white and black colleges 
brought stiff opposition from white Southern congressmen and their 
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alUcs. It provided for the more complete endowment and maintenance 
of colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanical arts estab- 
lished in accordance with the Act of July 2, 1862 and provided "further 
funds to be paid only to instruction in agriculture, the mechanical arts, 
the English language, and the various branches of mathematics, physical, 
natural, and economic science, with special reference to their applica- 
tions in the industries of life, and to the facilities for such instruction."" 

In an effort to remove the possibility of inequaUty, racial discrimi- 
nation was forbidden in the Second Morrill Act of 1890. The Act 
specifically provided that the land-grant funds be equitably divided 
where separate schools for the two races were maintained. The text of 
the Act making this provision is shown below: 

Provided, That no money shall be paid out under this act to any 
State or Territory for the support and maintenance of a coUcgc 
where a distinction of race or color is made in the admission of 
students, but the establishment and maintenance of such colleges 
separately for white and colored students shall be held to be a 
compliance with the provisions of this act if the funds received in 
such State or Territory be equitably divided as hereinafter set forth: 
Provided, That in any State in which there has been one college 
established in pursuance of the act of July second, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-two, and also in which an educational institution of like 
character has been established, or may be hereafter established, and 
is now aided by such a state from its own revenue, for the education 
of colored students in agriculture and the mechanic arts, however 
named or styled, or whether or not it has received money heretofore 
under the act to which this act is an amendment, the legislature of 
such a State may propose and report to the Secretary of the Interior 
a just and equitable division of the fund to be received under this 
act between one college for white students and one institution for 
colored students established as aforesaid, which shall be divided 
into two parts and paid accordingly, and thereupon such institution 
for colored students shall be entitled to the benefits of this act and 
subject to its provisions, as much as it would have been if it had 
been included under the act of eighteen hundred and sixty-two, and 
the fulfillment of the foregoing provisions shall be taken as a 
compliance with the provision in reference to separate colleges for 
white and colored students.'* 
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The above statute did not demand the creation of black institutions 
outright, but it provided for the loss of funds in those states in which 
blacks were not receiving land-grant education. Since racial segregation 
was a way of life in the South, passage of this act necessitated the 
building or designation of a black institution in almost every Southern 
state to be the recipient of funds "for the benefit of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts established under the provisions of the original 1862 
MorriU Act."^^ 

A brief analysis of the 1890 Morrill Act shows that its designers 
tried to be all things to all people— to walk a poUtical tightrope between 
the national conscience for greater inclusion of blacks in land-grant 
education and the fait accompli of segregation in educational practices 
in Southern and border states. So while there was a definite injunction 
against discrimination in the allocation and use of federal funds, there 
was also a provision which enabled the states to freely establish separate 
land-grant institutions for white and black citizens. Thus, in this case, 
""separate-but-equar patterns of education had legal sanction at the 
federal level six years before the Plessy v. Fergtison decision openly 
declared that the concept of "equitability" could be achieved through 
separate but equal systems. 

At the beginning, land-grant colleges were not appealing to most 
black Southerners because their history of exploitation during slavery 
and slavery's aftermath had taken the dignity and respect out of agricul- 
tural and mechanical occupational pursuits. Having to depend on private 
schools sponsored by denominational and philanthropic groups for their 
early education, high school, and normal instruction, blacks were given 
mostly cuhural instruction emphasizing the liberal arts and sciences. 
During the period immediately preceding and following the Civil War, 
eighteen colleges of a philanthropic and missionary character were 
established; and between 1870 and 1890, thirteen additional colleges 
were founded by Southern black church organizations* With the excep- 
tion of Hampton Institute and Tuskcgee Institute, which emphasized 
agricuhure and mechanical arts, all were devoted to the old type of 
higher learning: the classics, theology, letters, and humanities. 
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That a broad comprehensive approach to education was needed 
may be seen in part by the fact that an extremely high rate of illiteracy 
existed among blacks in the states where black land-grant colleges were 
subsequently developed. Less than half of the South*s black population 
ten years of age and older could rrad or write in 1890, but fewer than 
10 percent of the children of black parents were attending public schools. 
As late as 191 S, there were but sixty-four public high schools for blacks 
in Southern states, and only forty-five of them offered a four-year 
curriculum. The secondary enrollment was 20,234, with 11,527 black 
students in private schools and only 8,707 in public schools. So black 
people in the South lacked an adequate system of public education, and 
the shortage of secondary graduates forced the 1890 land-grant institu- 
tions to focus first on elementary and secondary work. In 1916 the total 
enrollment in land-grant colleges for blacks was 4,875 and 2,595 were 
of elementary, 2,268 secondary, and 12 of collegiate grade. 

The twelve students of collegiate grade were enrolled at Florida 
A&M University. Some writers feel that the designation "land-grant 
high schooP would have been more appropriate than land-grant college. 
It was not until 1930 that students enrolled in the collegiate grades 
exceeded those in elementary and secondary grades.'^ While more 
college students were registered in black land-grant colleges beginning 
in 1930, it should be noted that several of the colleges did not offer 
four-year degrees until the late I930's or early 1940's. 

With the exception of Alcorn, where the Mississippi Legislature 
passed an "act to estabUsh and organize agricultural and mechanical 
colleges and to regulate the government of the same,** the 1890 Morrill 
Act was the instrument for the establishment or designation of all of the 
black land-grant institutions. Almost immediately upon the enactment 
of the Second Morrill Act in 1890, four of the Southern states — Georgia, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina and Virginia — accepted terms for black 
land-grant colleges. Nine other states— Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, 
Florida, Missouri, North Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and West Virginia- 
accepted the terms in 1891; Maryland and Mississippi in 1892; and 
Kentucky and Louisiana in 1893." While the provisions of the Second 
Morrill Act were accepted in Tennessee on February 2, 1891, it did not 
establish a separate land-grant college until 1912. However, within a 
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three-year period after 1890, all Southern states, along with £)elaware 
and West Virginia, bad accepted the provisions of the Act, and in doing 
so, had agreed to provide a land-grant education for black citizens 
through separate black colleges. The following table will show the years 
in wfc?ch black colleges received First and Second Morrill Act funds and 
the dates of establishment for current land-grant institutions. 

As can be observed from Table I, there was no uniform date or 
method of acceptance of the 1890 Morrill Act funds by the various 
states; nor was there any uniformity in the actual establishment of 
land-grant colleges. In fact, the acceptance by the states of federal funds 
did not imply that a black land-grant institution would be established 
or designated immediately, nor was there general agreement on how 
blacks would share in Morrill Act funds. Thus, it is essential to provide 
a brief explanation of the manner by which each state established or 
designated its land-grant institution. 

Lincoln University, the oldest of the historically black institutions 
to subsequently receive land-grant status, "was established in 1866 as 
the Lincoln Institute by officers and men of the 62nd and 65th Regiments 
of the U. S. Colored Infantry a«« an institution to serve the needs of the 
newly freed Negro. "2' These regiments, which were stationed at Fort 
Mcintosh but were composed principally of Missourians, established 
the new school with the following stipulations: **(1) The institution shall 
be designed for the special benefit of the freed blacks. (2) It shall be 
located in the State of Missouri. (3) Its fundamental aim shall be to 
combine study and labor, Members of the 62nd U. S. Colored Infantry 
contributed $5,000 to open the school and they appealed for help to the 
65th U. S. Colored Infantry which gave $1,324.50, With these funds, 
Lincoln Institute opened its doors to its first class in an old building in 
Jefferson City, with Lieutenant Richard B. Foster as the first president. 

The creation of Lincoln University is an excellent example of the 
achievements of blacks who possessed an enthusiastic desire for learning 
after the Civil War. The school was moved to its present site in 1869 
and one year later became the recipient of funds from the state for the 
training of teachers. Leading black citizens unsuccessfully petitioned the 
legislature of Missouri in January 1870 to make the institution a state 
normal school and designate it as a recipient of federal funds under 
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* the Morrill Act of 1862. Plagued with insurmountable financial difficul- 
Ucs dunng the first decade, the school trustees, in accordance with 
pubUc feeUng, transferred the property of Lincoln to the state as a 
normal school in 1879. Lincoln's primary purpose was training teacher., 
therefore, the state of Missouri recognized its normal school graduates 
as teachers for life in Missouri without requiring them to sh for an 
examination. 

Under the leadership of President Inman E. Page, former president 
of Laiigston University, Lincoln University made considerable progress 
and definitive steps toward becoming a land-grant institution. CoUege 
level work was initiated during the latter portion of the ISSOs. and land 

[^tt? a'^"^-^^''"'^'"*' P"^'^^^*^^ ^^^"^ ^i'^i^S the school 
m 1887 Anticipating the receipt of funds under the Second Morrill 

>Wt and in response to petitions by black citizens, the legislature in 

1889 appropnatcd $10,000 for a suitable building, $9,000 for tools 

machinery, and apparatus. $3,000 for additional land, and $3 000 for 

maintenance. With unusual generosity on the part of the state, the 

school was able to open its new building to coincide with Missouri's 

acceptance of the provisions of Morrill Act funds of 1890 on March 13 

1891. The state divided the funds as follows: "one sixteenth (1/16^ 

thereof for the benefit of Lincoln Institute [now Lincoln University] 

and one fourth of the remainder to the treasurer of the School of Mines 

at Rolla, Missouri, and the remainder shall be paid to the treasurer of 

the State University for the benefit of the agricultural college "23 go 

beginning in 1891, the state allocated funds to the institution under the 

!f rt^a Z \T""'' ^" ''''''''^ °^^y «^'280.IO 

ot the $24,000 received by the state. 

Agricultural education did not become a part of the academic 
prograin until 1898, during the tenure of President John H. Jackson 

w.nt^r'*'"! ^"^"'^'^ ""^^"^"y hi^^°"^' J^kson 
wanted the school farm turned into an education project; he wanted 

every student, regardless of sex, to know something about the subject 

His thrust into agricultural and industrial education was not supported 

by the legislature even though it was supported by the governor. Because 

of the resistance by the legislature, the agricultural and mechanical aits 

departments were neglected over the years, preventing willing adminis- 
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.rators from making <m impact on agricultural education. In fact when 
^vc«nd Edward E. Clarke, the fourth president, recommended that 
^e My establish an academic chair with its profcssor m charge 
of farms and that an experiment sub-station be requested of the Umted 
s Jr^Wnent of rgriculture, in 1902, the Board of Regents m« 
Z dismissed him primarily for his overemphasU on agncuiture Whde 
I^eral states dismissed land-grant presidents for overemphasis on the 
uCIl^ Missouri reversed the trend and dismissed President Clarke 
for his interest in agriculture.2* 

Under the presidency of Benjamin F. Allen, agncultural educat on 
made substantial progress. The original farm was removed from the 
^Ifjolof whites, 1 1 new sixty-acre farm near the school was 
and placed under the school's department of agnculture. In 1913-14 
Bv2u of Education investigators found that the 264 students enroUed 
fn Lincoln were evenly divided between the elementary and secondly 
^hools. A diploma was given to any studem who completed a fuU 
couL in any of the industrial depanments. AU n^e swdenu 
were required to do one year of work in agnculture. at least one half 
of which had to be practiced on the Institute farm or its equivalent. 

By 1915 Lincoln had two teachers and one laborer reported m 
agricuUure, but an alarmingly low number of students with apiculture 
L^eir "tr^de." In fact, it was during this year that the Board of Regents 
gave iu first real support to the mstitution for agnculture. rasmg the 
Lnual appropriation from $2,000 to SIO.OOO. Despite the increase m 
appropriations agriculture at Lincoln was poorly supported and merely 
an aopendage to teacher training programs. 

1^1921. the legislature voted to change the name "> Lincoln 
University, changed the controUing body from Regents to a Board of 
CurlC^'and appropriated $500,000 to carry 'he «org— 
and expansion The funds were never appropnated to mee the lofty 
goals, and this prompted Professor W. Sherman to wn e: " P^OaWy 
tas n^ver the inJenUon of the State to give that much to Negro educauon 
but the question had been tied up with partUan politics because both 
pa^es L promised to appropriate money for the development o 
N^ro schook"" Witho;;t funding, the goals of a "umversity" with its 
land-grant objectives could not be realized. 
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Pr^ident Nathan B. Young, who was fired as pr^ident of Florida 
A&M University, took over the reins at Lincoln University on August 
10, 1923. Immediately, he called upon the Board of Curators for a dairy, 
a dairy bam, and additional farm land. Although Young thought that 
agricultural education should be available, he did not stress it at the 
expense of liberal ^ucation« In January 1926, Young wrote his colleague 
at Florida A&M, J.R«E. Lee, that ""he did not believe in Negro education, 
but in education without limits and bounds for the Negro as well as for 
all American citizens."*^ Any examination of the support for land-grant 
colleges will show that the state of Missouri, unlike most southern and 
border states, gave only meager support to agriculture. However, Lin* 
coin University did develop its teacher training in 1926 and a four-year 
college of arts and sciences in 1934. Five years later, in response to Lloyd 
Gaines v. University of Missouri, in which the "out-of-state** solution 
to graduate/ professional training for blacks was challenged, the court 
said that "^the state was bound to furnish him within its borders facilities 
for legal education substantially equal to those which the state afforded 
to persons of the White race, whether or not other Negroes sought the 
same privileges. **^^ Thus, the state e?^tablished under LincoLi a law 
school in St. Louis in 1939. 

It seems fair to say that Lincoln University was extremely slow in 
its agricultural development. In his study of Lincoln, Joel Schor found 
that in 1927 the U. S, Bureau of Education's investigators **praiscd the 
school for rendering superior service as a liberal arts and tcac Uege; 
however, they found the school wholly lacking in essential eq*^;ipment, 
facilities, and teaching staff to provide education of collegiate grade in 
agriculture and mechanical arts."*^ School officials felt that the institu- 
tion never received its fair share of federal funds for land-grant emphasis, 
and Professor Savage found that as late as 1939, the demonstration farm 
and agricultural program were woefully underfunded.^ 

South Carolina State College evolved from political developments 
which took place in the constitutional convention of 1895. Blacks, who 
controlled the constitutional convention of 1868| had seen their numbers 
dwindle from seventy-six delegates in 1868 to six in 1895. According 
to Potts: "The major objective of the Convention of 1895 was the 
disfranchisement of the Negro, and the dominant figure was Pitchfork 
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Ben TiUman."3« >vith the enactment of legal restrictions making the 
Democratic primary a white primary, blacks were effectively eliminated 
from all elections that had any significant influence on equitable social 
and educational developments in the state. 

Since blacks were disfranchised and destined to live in a segregated 
society, black representatives began to call for a state-supported institu- 
tion of learning free from the domination of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and from any other sectarian control. Thomas E. Miller, a black 
delegate who fought courageously against the disfranchisement of blacks 
in t l: Convention, was also a strong supporter of a separate state- 
suppv,ited school for blacks. He proposed that a school be established 
for blacks by the state entirely separate from the church-sponsored 
Claflin University, and maintained that only "Southern men and women 
of the Negro race be on the faculty."^* With this provision, he pushed 
through the Convention a bill for a separate institution to be established 
in Orangeburg. 

The state legislature had accepted the provisions of the Second 
Morrill Act on December 24, 1890 and provided that all funds received 
under the Act "shall be equally divided between the Colored Normal, 
Industrial, Agricultural, and Mechanical College and the Clemson Agri- 
cultural College, to be applied to the purpose specified in said acts."^^ 
Five years later, the land-grant functions were totally separated from 
Clafhn University and placed at the State College. In arranging the 
separation, 186 acres of land were also transferred to the new college. 
Orangpburg was selected as the ideal location for four reasons: 
(l) The state owned a tract of land unsurpassed in strength of 
productiveness and fertility especially adapted to mixed husbandry 
and rotation of crops. (2) There was already here an industrial plant 
which could not be duplicated elsewhere at the same cost, wcU 
established and equipped for instruction in ail the Mechanical and 
Industrial Arts. (3) There were also a herd of registered dairy cattle 
the equal of any in the State. (4) Orangeburg is a healthy locaUty. 
situated in the geographical center of the Black Belt of South 
Carolina, and being a railroad center, easily accessible to all portions 
of the State." 

So on June 10, 1896, South Carolina State College (SCSC) began 
operation under the leadership of President Thomas E. Miller, a gradu- 
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ate of Lincoln University in Pennsylvania. The Orangeburg site had the 
basic ingredients to pennit it to carry out the land-grant functions in 
accordance with the law. As early as November 27, 1896, South Carolina 
State's **purpose and scope" stipulated that it was ^'committed to normal, 
industrial, agricultural, and mechanical training and in addition, there 
was a strong emphasis on military training.**^ 

In response to federal law, an agricultural department was estab- 
lished in 1896 to provide "a knowledge of the application of the natural 
sciences to the complex operations of agriculture."^^ The course of study 
included geology, horticulture, dairy work, stock feeding, animal hus- 
bandry, agricultural engineering, entomology, and butter-making. In 
home economics, girls were instructed in sewing, dressmaking, millinery, 
cooking, and domestic economy. These courses merely supplemented 
the teacher training program; however, in 1917, the Department of 
Home Economics was definitely established. During that year, the 
Smith-Hughes Vocational Act was passed, and it made provisions for 
regular and special instruction in Home Economics. 

Like most other black colleges, SCSC was primarily an all-purpose 
training school running from kindergarten through high school, with a 
smattering of normal school training. Teacher training was the primary 
focus, beginning at the preparatory training level. Although the new 
college inherited the farm, dairy, barn and stables in the transfer of 
land-grant functions from Claflin University, funding for the college 
from the very beginning was poor, with only $5,000 annually from the 
federal government for the first five years. When federal appropriations 
were increased in 1913 to $30,754, state appropriations were only $12,614. 
Farm equipment and livestock were valued as $3,000. 

The state of South Carolina contained an enormous black popula- 
tion, some 1,229,500 in 1927. Black public schools were few in number 
so that only 80 students per 10,000 were attending preparatory school. 
Their enrollment in secondary school for the same period was 440 blacks 
for every 10,000 whites. The Department of Education in response to 
the General Assembly had established the degree of "Licentiate of 
Instruction" for teachers who finished the Normal Department of SCSC. 
The Normal Department was phased out in 1928 and concern for 
four-year institutional services intensified. 
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South Carolina State College began its four-year collegiate program 
in 1924. The number of bachelor's degrees in agriculture granted during 
the following years was: one in 1923-24, one in 1924-25 and four in 
1925-26. The faculty in agriculture consisted of three professors, one 
associate, and one instructor. Bureau investigators had little to criticize 
in agriculture beyond low enrollment. They also recommended that the 
college library and laboratory facilities be strengthened.^ The first three 
presidents, Thomas E. Miller 1896-191 1; Robert Shaw Wilkerson, 191 1- 
1932; and Miller F. Whittaker, 1932-1949, were outstanding supporters 
of agriculture, home economics, and mechanical arts. Under Whittaker, 
the high school was phased out of the instructional program in 1933. 
Like so many colleges in other states, it was in the early thirties that 
black land-grant institutions became colleges in fact as well as in name. 
SCSC was approved by the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools (SACS) in 1932. By 1940, the institution had five 
divisions: Agriculture, Arts and Sciences, Home Economics, Mechanic 
Arts, and the Summer School. In 1941, SACS approved the College as 
a class "A" institution, using the dual standards for black and white 
institutions. 

Agitation for a school for training black teachers started shortly 
after the University of Arkansas was opened at Fayettevillc in 1872 to 
train the state's white citizens. When J. C. Corbin, a black man, was 
elected to the position of State Superintendent for Public Instruction 
in January, 1873, he also became President of the Board of Trustees of 
the University of Arkansas and for a short time served as President. It 
was at Corbin's urging that on April 25, 1873, the General Assembly 
authorized the Board of Trustees to "select a suitable site and locate 
thereon a Branch Normal College''^' (now University of Arkansas at 
Pine Bluff— UAPB). Although no mention was made of race or color 
in the establishing of the Branch Normal College, it was understood 
that its mission was the training of black teachers. 

So as a branch of the University of Arkansas at Fayettevillc, UAPB 
opened its doors on September 27, 1875 to seven students, with J. C. 
Corbin as its president and with a state appropriation of $25,(X)0. 
Beginning in a rented frame building on the corners of Sevier and 
Lindsey Streets in Pine Bluff, in 1882 it was moved to a new location 
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on a fifty-acre plot on the outskirts of the city. Initially, the school served 
to train teachers for service in black public schools of the state. UAPB 
was primarily an elementary and secondary school during the early 
years, but from 1894 to 1929 the school operated as a junior college. 

On April 9, 1891, the legislature accepted the provisions of the 
Morrill Act of 1890. In compliance with the provision that a state must 
make equitable division of funds for both blacks and whites, the State 
of Arkansas divided the funds as follows; eight elevenths for the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas at FayettevUle, and three elevenths for the University 
of Arkansas at Pine Bluff. According to the UAPB Catalog of 1893- 
1894, the Mechanical Arts Department came into existence in 1892, at 
which time the two areas of study were the Normal Department and 
Mechanical Arts Department.^' President Corbin stated that the Me- 
chanical Arts Department gave **the colored boys of our state a chance 
to make themselves useful by learning to be carpenters, pattern makers, 
moulders, blacksmiths, mechanics, and engineers or firemen.'*** Even 
though land-grant funds were allocated to the college in 1891, there was 
no effort to develop an agricultural department during the early 1890's. 

The earliest efforts to bring agricuhure to UAPB came during the 
administration of President Isaac Fisher (1902-1911), a graduate of 
Tuskegee Institute and a disciple of Booker T. Washington. He wanted 
to "give the state of Arkansas another 'Hiskegee," with emphasis on 
agriculture, mechanical arts, and teacher training education. However, 
Fisher later had to admit that "The mass of the Negroes in Pine Bluff 
were opposed to the Tuskegee system of education; they thought it 
would only enable their children to be fanners, 'hewers of wood and 
drawers of water', which smacked of slavery . . . , to them the classical 
type of education that Corbin, a highly educated man, was trying to 
build up was the real education.***' It was not until President Jefferson 
G. Ash, Jr. (1915-1921) took the reins of the institution that UAPB 
was able to introduce an agricultural department at the high school level 
in 1915, thus expanding the land-grant idea. 

It was in the 1925-26 school year that a two-year junior college 
course was introduced. The junior college curriculum had six depart- 
ments: Normal Training; Scientific Course/ Pre-Medicine which was 
approved by Howard University; Teacher Training in Smith-Hughes 
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Agriculture; Teacher Training in Household Economics; Teacher Train- 
ing in Trade and Industries; and Summer School The Agriculture 
Department offered three courses: vocational, teacher training, and 
pubUc school agriculture. Model farm bmldings were erected, a new 
farm was acquired, and the teacher training course prepared teachers 
of agriculture for the grammar and high schools of the state. 

In 1927, the name of the institution was changed from Branch 
Normal College to Arkansas Agricultural, Mechanical, and Normal 
School, and during the same year, it severed its connections with the 
University of Arkansas. In 1929 the school evolved into a standard 
four-year degree-granting institution and in 1933 was certified as a 
standard four-year coUege. During the tenure of President J. B. Watson 
(1929-1942) the Agriculture Department became a thriving unit. The 
objectives were: to train farmers; to train teachers; and to train voca- 
tional teachers, farm agents, and other rural leaders. The Department 
included Agronomy, Animal Husbandry, Teacher Training, and the 
coUege farm. Work on the farm was done by students taking agricultural 
courses. The farm provided meat, vegetables, milk, butter, etc. for the 
student body in the college dining room. The farm had an orchard; it 
produced grapes, potatoes, cabbages, tomatoes, and eggplants. They 
also raised chickens, turkeys, cows, hogs, and horses. They had a 
modern brooder, a S20,000 dairy barn, and a good supply of farm 
equipment.^2 

In 1940-41, Agriculture and Mechanical Arts were united into a 
division, and Home Economics continued as a separate division. Presi- 
dent Watson believed that it was unwise to invest too much money in 
the Mechanical Arts Department because of the small demand for black 
mechanics. However, he strongly advocated farming as the best occupa- 
tion for blacks because "For his own good and the health of the South, 
the Negro must be taught farming. Watson's untimely death in 1942 
led to the appointment of Lawrence A. Davis, Sr. (1943-1972) as 
president/ chancellor. Davis was instrumental in leading UAPB during 
its greatest period of ovcraU growth, including agriculture, mechanical 
arts, and home economics. 

Six years before the founding of Tuskegee Institute, Alabama A&M 
University (AAMU) began on the outskirts of Huntsville, Alabama. 
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Under the leadership of an ex-slave, William Hooper Councill, it began 
as the Huntsville Normal and Industrial School on May 1, 1875, with 
two teachers, sixty-one students and a meager state appropriation of 
$1,000. From the very beginning, Councill, a self-made man, was deter- 
mined that industrial education must be a part of the education for 
blacks. There is evidence that industrial education was introduced at 
Alabama A&M University as early as 1878 and was later a factor in 
attracting fmancial assistance from the Slater and Peabody Funds. Due 
to inadequate state appropriations and Councill's difficulties in raising 
money for facilities and teachers' salaries, all educational programs 
developed very slowly. 

By the fall of 1883, the new school had begun a definitive program 
in industrial education which included sewing, printing, carpentry, mat- 
tress making, and gardening. Since the school did not have facilities to 
teach mattress making, students were sent to nearby factories for their 
training.** Councill wrote to General Joe Wheeler, then Congressman 
from his district, "We arc adding an industrial department to our school, 
and our chances of getting aid from the Slater and Peabody Funds are 
in proportion to the success attained by this new addition. The work 
in industrial education was so successful that in 1885 the state legislature 
authorised the appropriation of $4,000 annually for the support of the 
school and authorized it to change its name to the State Normal and 
Industrial School at Huntsville. The amount of this appropriation, which 
was administered by President Councill, remained the same until 1891. 

Alabama was blessed with two great educational leaders in the 
persons of Councill at AAMU and Booker T. Washington at Tuskegee 
Institute. Both were gifted orators, aggressive and inspiring educators 
who were deeply committed to the art of politics and desirous of receiving 
1890 Morrill Act funds for their schools. When it appeared that Tuskegee 
would get the funds due to Washington's influence, Councill wrote letters 
to state legislators pointing out that "not one foot of the soil of Tuskegee 
was owned by the state but that the trustees of Huntsville State Normal 
and Industrial School had deeded the land and buildings to the State 
of Alabama.'**^ A special committee was appointed to study the schools 
and make a determination. The Huntsville school was chjscn and the 
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committee reported that the selection was made because it was doing 
the best work in education.^ 

In 1891 the legislature accepted the terms of the Morrill Act of 
1890 and provided that **thc division of funds . . . between one college 
for white students and one for black students shall be based from year 
to year upon the ratio of the number of each race of legal school age 
to the population of school in the State of Alabama The first 

division of funds allocated to whites was fifty-six and six tenths (56.6) 
percent, and for blacks forty-three and four tenths (43.4) percent.** 
Once assured of federal funds, the commissioners of the school sold the 
Huntsville site and invested the proceeds in 182 acres located on high 
ground at Normal, Alabama, a few miles from Huntsville. 

In pursuit of the new land-grant mission, a new bam and a dairy 
building were subsequently constructed to encourage agricultural in- 
struction at the institution. Although there were scattered references to 
agricultural training in the school's Catalog for the early 1890's, a 
designated program did not appear until after the turn of the century. 

Land-grant functions started in 1891 with $6,000 in federal appro- 
priations and increased to $22,000 in 1913. In 1896, the name of the 
institution was changed by the Alabama legislature to the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Alabama for Negroes. From 1901 to 1909, 
the institution was listed as a four-year college with a well-defined 
agricuhural course beginning in 1896. For example, in the 1907-1908 
Annual Catalog, an extensive four-year college department agricultural 
course was shown which included such courses as agricultural chemistry, 
soil science, history of agriculture, dairying, drainage and irrigation, 
stock breeding, veterinary hygiene, fertilizers, horticulture, animal and 
vegetable pathology, truck farming, forage plants, animal judging, agri- 
cultural engineering, experimental work at each level, and cognate 
courses in the sciences. When one analyzes the human and fiscal re- 
sources available to the institution, it appears doubtful that a four-year 
agricultural course could have been offered by one or two teachers who 
composed the total agricultural faculty. Nevertheless, AAMU's records 
show that it offered bachelor's degrees between 1896 and 1909; however, 
the Catalog program descriptions do not indicate that they were standard 
four-year college degrees. Joel Schor's study of Alabama A&M College 
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noted that old photographs show only "a small dairy herd, swine, fields, 
and orchards supervised by students.***' 

After President Councill's departure, his role was taken by President 
Walter S. Buchanan, a graduate of Tbskegce Institute and Harvard 
University. Because of inadequate state support, Alabama A&M lost its 
four-year status and operated as a junior college until 1939. It became 
accredited as a junior college in 1932 and in 1939 was made a senior 
college again. The 1915-1916 Catalog described the chief aims of the 
school: 1) to train industrial workers and (2) to prepare teachers who 
arc qualified to give practical instruction in some form of hand work. 
Although a large number of students were listed as pursuing agriculture 
and mechanical arts in 1913-1920, of the more than 2,300 graduates 
between 1875-1920, practically all were in teacher education with scatter- 
ings of subject matter in agricultural and mechanical arts courses. Also, 
since a majority of the students studied at the elementary and secondary 
levels, it seems that most would have been elementary and secondary 
school graduates. 

Under President Buchanan, the institution became one of the few 
black colleges to participate in the Smith-Lever Act in cooperation with 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, and was able to conduct a department 
in agriculture and home economics in several nearby counties. The 
Annual Farmers Conference was begun at Alabama A&M in 1909, and 
the extension and farm demonstration activities were built on this 
foundation. Of the extension and farm demonstration programs Schor 
states: "This was an effort to reach all of the county farmers, regardless 
of color. White farmers not only urged their tenants to attend, but they 
attended themselves and offered their land, stock, and implements for 
purposes of demonstration."* 

During the administration of President Theophilus R. Parker {1920- 
1927), the institution was in heavy debt and its enrollment decreased 
so much that most people thought the school would be closed. In fact, 
Parker was criticized for extravagance when he purchased the first pair 
of mules for the farm. However, under the leadership of Dr. James 
Fanning Drake (1927-1962), the institution made many significant 
gains. His long tenure witnessed many changes in agriculture, which 
included the addition of four trades buildings, twenty farm buildings, 
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and 611.13 acres of land. The most significant achievement under Drake 
for the future development of agriculture was the elevation of the 
institution from a junior college to a senior college level in 1939. Its Hrst 
four-year class graduated in 1941. It was in 1939 that true collegiate 
training in agriculture began at the institution. It was not until 1948 
that the name was officially changed to Alabama A&M College for 
Negroes. 

Prairie View Agricultural and Mechanical University (PVAMU) 
had its beginning on March II, 1878, on the Alta Vista Plantation 
located in Waller County near the village of Hempstead, Tbxas. It was 
authorized by the Ibxas Constitution of 1876, which pledged that 
"separate schools shall be provided for the white and colored children, 
and impartial provisions shall be established for both.** Subsequently, 
$20,000 was appropriated to purchase a site and make provisions for 
the black youths of the state. Under the direction of a three-man 
commission, the new school opened. Professor L. W. Minor was the 
principal teacher and eight young black men, who became the first of 
their race to enroll in a state-supported college in Texas, were the only 
students. Professor Minor was joined on the teaching force by two 
brothers, E. H. and L. C. Anderson, who became the second and third 
principals, respectively, of the struggling college.^' 

Although Prairie View began as a separate Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas for Colored Youth, it was placed under the 
management of the Board of Directors of the Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College at Bryan, Texas. Chief administrators at PVAMU were 
referred to as "principals" who generally served under the direction of 
the president of Texas A&M College. During the leadership of Principal 
E. H. Anderson, in 1879 the institution changed its role as an agricultural 
and mechanical college to that of a normal school. The change was 
motivated by an annual grant of $6,000 from the Peabody Fund for the 
support of a normal school for blacks patterned after Hampton Insti- 
tute.^^ Since practically all courses were at the elementary and secondary 
levels, the promoters of the normal school idea wanted a place to train 
teachers for the masses. That is, they favored a practical education as 
opposed to one with emphasis on the liberal arts; in essence they 
promoted an education that taught respect for labor and for the cuhiva- 
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tion of the land— a program which would be accepted and supported 
by white Southern leaders. A. J. Peters, who was secretary of the Board 
of A&M, said: 

I assume and sincerely trust that this institute will receive a generous 
support from the State, having always felt that it was our duty, 
claiming to be a superior race, ami having control of the government, 
to do all in our power that promised beneficial and practical results, 
to educate and elevate our colored citizens,^^ 

In 1985, L. C. Anderson became the principal and served for 12 
years. He made every effort to offer teacher education that brought 
beneficial and practical results in the Armstrong and Hampton mode. 
He asked the Board to lengthen the period of training beyond a year 
to enable him to prepare the teachers better. Acting alone, he supervised 
the entire educational facility, which included the farm, its implements, 
and its livestock, consisting of two horses, four mules, thirty head of 
cattle, and forty head of hogs.^ 

When Prairie View became a normal school, the constitutional 
questions were asked: Should such a school be permitted to share federal 
funds? Should it be a part of the University pattern? However, with the 
passage of the Hatch Act of 1887, and the action of the state legislature, 
the small school became the recipient of $5,000 over i i vo-year period. 
With the Hatch Act funds, Prairie View elected to prepare grounds for 
a variety of fruit trees, vines, and grains and grasses, which would be 
used in the conducting of experiments. The elevation to full land-grant 
status came on March 14, 1891, when the provisions of the Morrill Act 
were accepted by the state. It was agreed that "(A) moneys apportioned 
to the state of Texas under the Act of August 30, 1890 . . . shall be 
apportioned between the agricultural and mechanical college and the 
Prairie View State Normal School on the following basis . . . three- 
fourths to the Agricultural College, and one-fourth to the Prairie View 
State Normal School. As one of the few black colleges to receive 
Hatch Act funds, and with an orientation toward practical education 
based on the Hampton and Tuskegee patterns, PVAMU was ready to 
begin its venture as a black land-grant institudon. 

Prairie View became a four-year college in 1919, the first class of 
five graduated in 1921, and a division of graduate studies began in 1937. 
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In 1927, Arthur J. Klein's study of black schools under the sponsorship 
of the Bureau of Education gave Prairie View a favorable report. The 
institution was offering a standard bachelor degree and was on its way 
toward permanent accreditation* The study mentioned a four-year course 
(180 quarter hours) in agriculture which included SO credits in agricul** 
ture, 18 in English, 58 in science, 17 in social science, 38 in education, 
nine in veterinary science, one in physical education, one in military 
training, and six in electives. Additionally, the school offered a two-year 
curriculum in vocational agriculture. The old normal course came to 
an end in 1921. 

Under President Osborne's direction, Prairie View became the 
official training center for teachers of vocational agriculture in 1920. 
The school worked closely with J. B. Ruthland, the state director of 
Negro vocational agricultural programs. The school's president wanted 
Prairie View's experience to be felt statewide, therefore efforts were 
made to extend the work of teachers of home economics and m^hanical 
arts as well as agriculture. As President Osborne put it, the role of Prairie 
Vi^w was "to prepare not only teachers, but farmers, managers, superin- 
tendents, and extension workers.''^ Thus, he wanted a second four-year 
college course built on a firm literary/ scientific base leading to the 
Bachelor of Science degree. Despite Osborne's effort, when he was forced 
to step down in 1923, there were a total of 45 students enrolled in 
agriculture, 47 in home economics, and only 10 in mechanical arts.^^ 

The Cooperative Extension Service, perhaps the only le headquar- 
tered at an 1890 institution, was used creatively to reach the jlack citizens 
of Texas. Using the cooperative efforts of C. H. Waller, former professor 
of agriculture and head of the Agricultural Division at Prairie View, his 
policy of adding one or two men annually, even during the depression 
years, enabled new graduates of Prairie View to find an outlet for their 
service. 

Although President W. R. Banks, who served as president from 
1926-1947, showed great concern for raising the institution to the level 
of other land-grant colleges in the South, the depression years virtually 
turned his dreams into ashes. Nevertheless, during his tenure, the physi- 
cal plant doubled in size with the addition of three apartment buildings 
for male teachers, three dormitories for women, a dining hall, a green- 
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house, an incubator house, a classroom building, an NYA resident 
center, a library, and more than SO cottages for faculty members.^ The 
Senior Academy was discontinued in 1930 and the Division of Education 
was renamed the College of Arts and Sciences with a major department 
in teacher training. The Division of Graduate Study, which was organ- 
ized in 1937, offered the Master of Science degree in agricultural econom- 
ics, rural education, agricultiu-al education, administration and supervi- 
sion and rural sociolo^. In 1945, the legislature changed the name from 
Prairie View Normal and Industrial College to Prairie View University,^ 
Southern University was initiated in the State Constitutional con- 
vention of 1879 by black delegates P.B.S. Pinchback, T T. Allain, 
T. B, Stamps, and Henry Demas. This gesture culminated in Article 23 1 
which provided that '^The General Assembly shall establish in the city 
of New Orleans a University for the education of persons of color; 
provide for its proper government, and shall make appropriation of not 
less than five thousand dollars nor more than ten thousand dollars for 
maintenance and support,*^ Pursuant to an act of the General Assembly 
of the State of Louisiana, the new institution was chartered as Southern 
University in April 1880 and a Board of Trustees was empowered to 
"establish a faculty of arts and letters, which shall be competent to 
instruct in every branch of liberal education, and ... to graduate students 
and grant degrees pertaining to arts and letters So with this 

authority, Southern University was opened on March 7, 1881 on Calli- 
ope Street, between St. Charles and Camp Streets, with twelve students 
in attendance, and with George Fayerweather as president. The Univer- 
sity remained on Callio • Street until 1883, when it moved to Magazine 
and Sonial Street Square where a suitable brick building was erected 
by March 1887. 

During its first six years the University had five presidents and 
considerable growth and progress occurred under each. Each president 
received a regular appropriation of $10,000 annually from the State for 
the operation of the school. Because of the inadequacy of these funds, 
**in some cases. Board of Trustee members utilized personal funds to 
get the school underway and to assist in its survival. The initial aim 
of Southern University was •*to supplement the public school by offering 
college instruction and industrial and normal training under conditions 
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calculated to stimulate the desire for thorough classical and practical 
education among the colored people of the State. Even though 
Vincent found evidence that the University had a strong industrial thrust 
from its initial year, the fact that the institution was founded for the 
purpose of instructing black people "^in every branch of liberal educa- 
tion** indicated that its founders had no concern for agrioulture as a 
course of study. Thus, the nine years of operation by Southern University 
prior to 1890 gave no advantage whatsoever to agriculture. 

The University's agricultural and mechanical offerings were greatly 
enhanced by the passage of the Stcond Morrill Act of 1890. The state 
legislature accepted the provisions of the Act on January 23, 1893, but 
no division of funds was mentioned. 

A heated controversy emerged over the proposed division of the 
funds which involved the president of Louisiana State University, 
J. W. Nicholson, the State Board of Supervisors, and Governor Francis 
T. Nichols on the state level and reached as high as Secretary of the 
Interior, John J. Noble, on the national level. After a discussion involv- 
ing a two-thirds to one-third division in favor of LSU and a 60/40 
division as an alternative. Secretary Noble did not accept these local 
arrangements and divided the money equally between the universities 
in the first two installments, but the population arrangement was used.^ 
With the acceptance of 1890 funds and with an agreement on the use 
of these funds, more stable financing was assured for Southern. The 
institution was then able to move more aggressively toward the establish- 
ment of a land-grant mission with well-delineated agricultural and 
mechanical departments. 

With more stable financing assured under the Second Morrill Act, 
the University moved aggressively to establish its agricultural and me- 
chanical departments. The curriculum requirements and practices of 
students were similar to the experiences and struggles of other black 
land-grant colleges. The major requirements for admission to the Agri- 
cultural Department were: "Evidence of good moral character and 
having passed the studies of the prcsen. seventh grade or the equivalent,'* 
and four years was the normal time to complete the course of study. 
Under a new professor of agriculture, Hugh Jamison, Jr., the institution 
began searching for a suitable farm to rent or purchase. A hundred-acre 
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site was finally obtained for lease at a cost of $800 per year near 
Harahan, Louisiana, and appropriate equipment and supplies were 
purchased. On the hundred-acre farm the grounds and buildings were 
subdivided by white fences into fields, pastures, woodlands, orchards, 
and barnyards. Field crops, including com, sugarcane, cotton, tobacco, 
oats, potatoes (Irish and sweet), cabbage, onions, and melons, were 
grown. Although progress was made in improving facilities for the farm 
and mechanical arts department, the annual report for 1901-1902 shows 
that these wer^ small operations* It observed: 

Vast improvements were made at the Southern University farm. 
The old crippled and disabled stock on the place were sold; new 
mules and horses purchased; cows were purchased for the dairy 
department; the building repaired, renovated, and painted outside 
and in; the entire place ditched and drained and entirely renovated; 
new page wire fences erected and the place put in a fairly first class 
ordcn^^ 

In comments made about the Dairy Department, it was pointed out 
that "The livestock consisted of one Jersey bull, six cows, two heifers, 
and one calf.'* 

Pursuant to a legislative act of 1912, Southern University in New 
Orleans was closed after the term ended and was reopened on March 
9, 1914, near the capital city of Baton Rouge at a new site called Scott's 
Bluff. The Baton Rouge State Times Advocate on March 10, 1914, 
gave this account of the new beginning under the leadership of President 
J- S. Clark: 

With eight plows, manned by students and instructors, preparing 
ground for planting and a number of students acting as workmen 
in the construction of the remaining temporary buildings, Southern 
University, the Negro industrial school, opened at the new site on 
Scott*s Bluff, north of Baton Rouge, presented a scene of activity 
this morning. 

The work of planting between 100 and 200 acres of land in com 
was begun today. The corn will be used to feed the hogs, mules, 
and cows to be secured for the agricultural department. The con- 
struction of a model dairy to provide milk for the school will be 
started immediately. A silo is planned for construction next fall. A 
truck farm will be laid out and the students will raise truck (sic) for 
their own consumption and for the market. 
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Work in the blacksmith and wood shops will be started at once, 
and the students will employ their time in working both for the 
school and for the surrounding country. The shop will be advertised, 
and fanners can bring their horses to be shod, plows to be sharpened, 
wagons to be repair^, etc., all at a reasonable cost* 

The several women instructors were on hand to begin work of 
the domestic science department. In this department practical in- 
struction in cooking, sewing, sanitation and home economics will 
be givcn,^ 

The agricultural program at the new university was given full 
support by President Clark. During bis first months in office, Clark 
visited twelve land-grant colleges to get a close look at their agricultural 
programs. In addition to establishing sound curricula in agriculture, 
mechanical arts and home economics, which was relatively traditional, 
he led his facuhy toward greater emphasis on community relationships 
and service. Among his innovations were the short courses and annual 
conferences for farmers. As Clark pointed out in 1916 at the opening 
of one of those conferences, "Southern University's mission is to help 
the Negro farmer and the Negro teacher in the full preparation of their 
life's work to do whatever their hearts, heads, and hands may be trained 
to do, but I want to help the farmers themselves and I feel that this can 
be done through fanners and demonstration agents . . . .'^^ 

Although Southern carried the name "university,*' there were few 
courses at the college level until 1920. During that year, the Teacher 
Training Department had three divisions: the Mormal Department, 
Home Economics, and Vocational Agriculture, The agricultural and 
industrial departments were the main thrust of the curriculum. In 
response to an Examining Committee, in 1917, Southern had been 
reorganized to emphasize preparation for rural life, teacher training and 
expert advice in farm operation. Acting on the suggestion that a true 
normal college curriculum should be added, Southern added enough 
courses to have a standard junior college curriculum in 1920. By the 
1925-^26 session, the College Department added the four-year course 
of study leading to the B.S. degree in Vocational Education in Agricul- 
ture. The College Department in 1924 had established two courses of 
study in Liberal Arts and Sciences and the College of Education, both 
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leading to the A.B. and B.S. degrees. Students were required to complete 
no less than 180 quarter-hours of credits with no grade lower than 

Under the leadership of President J. S. Clark, Southern added in 
1927-2S and in 1929 a degree-granting teacher training curriculum in 
agriculture and home economics. The first graduate from the home 
economics department with a bachelor degree was in 1931. Under the 
prwidency of Fclton G. Clark, who succeeded his father in office, 
Southern obtained in 1937 an "A** rating from the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools and kept that rating during Clark's 
tenure as president.^ 



CHAPTER THREE 



From Exclusion to Inclusion: 

The Impact of the Morrill Act of 1890 

(Continued) 



TUSKEGEE University was established as the Normal School for 
Colored Teachers at Tuskegee in 1881 with an annual appropriation 
of $2,000 from the legislature of Alabama. Upon the recommendation 
of General Samuel C. Armstrong of Hampton Institute, Young Booker 
T. Washington was selected to head this "landless, buildinglcss, teacher- 
less, and studcntless institution."' Accepting the challenge, he found a 
building, made arrangements to purchase a farm, and opened the school 
on July 4, 1881 with 36 students and no teacher other than himself. 
Later in the fall of the year, he was joined by three other faculty members 
from Hampton Institute, and the "Tuskegee idea" of educating students 
was firmly underway. 

Although Tuskegee began with financial support from the legisla- 
ture, in 1883 it became a private school and its first Board of Trustees 
became independent. This change allowed Washington the latitude to 
broaden the external social base of the institution without the direct 
control of the state of Alabama. The purpose of the newly incorporated 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute was "the instruction of colored 
teachers and youths in the various common academic and collegiate 
branches, the best methods of teaching the same and the best methods 
of theoretical and mechanical arts."^ thus, the aim of training at Tuskegee 
was threefold: to furnish the students with paying labor to help them 
work their way through school; to teach the dignity of labor and self-help; 
and to teach trades and furnish the students with a practicable business- 
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like idea of how to make a living.^ Labor was not an option or an elective 
at Tuskegee, it was required. 

Washington tried to have Tuskegee designated a land-grant college 
but because Tuskegee was private, he lost out to Alabama State Univer- 
sity, a public institution. Even though it never achieved land-grant status, 
it received a substantial land grant when a special act of the 55th 
Congress in iS99 authorized the governor of Alabama to select from 
the public domain 25,000 acres to be used to endow Tuskegee Institute. 
Warhington firmly developed and molded his institution around the 
land-grant idea^ with agriculture and mechanical arts (industries) being 
the heart of the curriculum. Having clearly enunciated his educational 
philosophy, he proceeded to put it into action through the great **cxpcri- 
mcnt** at Tuskegee. 

In order to shape the Tuskegee curriculum, he carefully studied the 
conditions under which black people lived in rural areas. He quickly 
verified what he already knew, that one problem of the masses of blacks 
who lived virtually in the shadow of Tuskegee was landlessness, together 
with the evils of sharecropping that weakened the black family life and 
rendered it economically insecure. He also observed the aimless mobility 
of the black population. Washington put it like this: "Something must 
be done to stem the swelling tide which each year sweeps thousands of 
black men and women and children from the sunlit monotony of the 
plantation to the sunless inequity of the slums: from a drudging that is 
not quite cheerless to competition that is altogether merciless.**^ Thus, 
agriculture became the major course in the college's curriculum. The 
expressed mission of the college was that of training teachers for the 
various schools, under the assumption that these teachers would be able 
and eager to teach gardening and carpentry as well as grammar and 
arithmetic.^ Every teacher was imbued with the idea of integrating 
theory and practice in the educational processes in keeping with the 
Washington axiom that "an ounce of appreciation is worth a ton of 
abstraction.*^ 

Booker T. Washington's philosophy of education was soon en- 
dorsed widely throughout the South and became the dominant pattern 
of early education for 1890 land-grant colleges. Bullock maintains that 
two major impressions which Washington made upon the course of 
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education for blacks in the South stand out above the rest. First, his 
educational philosophy and practice allayed the fears of southern whites 
concerning the Negro and won the support of whites of both regions 
for the public education movement. The second and greatest Washington 
influence, however, probably rested with the weight he gave to the special 
education movementJ Bullock further states that 

He left little doubt in the minds of a large number of educators and 
philanthropists that Negroes required a particular kind of education 
for their particular condition. He seemed to have lookwi forward 
to a completely biracial society of benevolent coexistence with 
whites. He chose to educate Negroes within the framework of a 
racial division of labor that had always existed in the South. 
Although he did not advocate industrial education for every Negro 
to the exclusion of the professional and other branches of learning, 
he did imply that the sole excuse for these latter branches was in 
the existence of the segregated communities where Negroes were 
forced to live,^ 

While there was competition between William H. Councill of Alabama 
A&M University and Booker T. Washington during the early years of 
their leadership in Alabama, five years after the Second Morrill Act 
became law, Washington emerged as the dominant figure in the field 
of black education in the nation. Speaking before the Atlanta Cotton 
Exposition in 1895, the same year and city in which William T. Harris, 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, had so convincingly extolled the 
virtues of classical education for everyone, Washington outlined the 
basic ground rules by which blacks and whites could coexist peacefully 
in the South. The great exponent of the conciliatory school urged black 
people to abandon their interest in starting at the top and do things 
which were possible rather than whine over things forbidden. In reference 
to blacks' immediate past after slavery, he said: 

ignorant and inexperienced, it is not strange that in the first years 
of our new life, we began at the top instead of at the bottom; that 
a seat in Congress or the state legislature was more sought than 
real estate or industrial skills; that the political convention or stump 
speaking had more attraction than starting a dairy or being a truck 
driver-' 
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Washington's theory concisely stated was that blacks should first strive 
for economic independence and should leave the adjustment of social 
and political relations to the future. His suggestion that each race start 
where it was reverberated throughout the nation. He forcefully pro- 
claimed: "^In all things that are purely social, we can be as separate as 
the fmgers, yet one as the hand in all things essential to mutual pro* 
grcss.**^^ He believed instead of clamoring for social recognition, blacks 
should diligently try to get something worth recognizing. Blacks should 
first become skilled workers, for the key to achieving full usefulness in 
the South was through agricultural and industrial education. While 
Washington did not openly attack classical higher education for blacks, 
he insisted that in getting an education blacks should get something 
they could use. There was, after all, very little demand for an ability to 

translate Ceasar's Commentaries. Consequently, he advised: 

Cast down your bucket where you arc— cast it down by making 
friends in every manly way with the people of all races by whom 
you are surrounded. Cast it down in agriculture^ mechanics, in 
commerce, in domestic science, and in the professions.^^ 

He appealed to whites to **cast down upon eight million Negroes" 

who could, once again, form the basic labor supply for the South. 

Almost apologetically, he assured whites that the most intelligent of the 

black race had understood that agitation for social equality was ^the 

extreme folly." Rather, progress, must be made through severe and 

constant struggle and not by ""artificial for::ing." He assured blacks that 
no race that has anything to contribute to the markets of the world 
is long in any degree ostracized. It is important and right that all 
privileges of the law be ours, but it is vastly more important that 
we be prepared for the exercise of these privileges. The opportunity 
to cam a dollar in the factory just now is worth infinitely more 
than the opportunity to spend a dollar in the opera house. 

Washington apparently did not fathom the depth of prejudice and racism 

that existed in the South, where the color of the skin and not economics 

or educational achievement determined the place of blacks in society. 

So with his educational philosophy enunciated and accepted by the 

majority of the white leaders, he began assembling a cadre of leaders 

to help him effectuate his programs. Foremost among these was 

Dr. George Washington Carver, who held the Ph.D* degree from Iowa 
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State University. Carter joined the institution as the head of the Division 
of Agriculture in 1886. With such an outstanding young scientist aboard, 
Washington was able to influence the legislature to place an agricultural 
experiment station at 'I\iskegcc on February 15, 1887. The state agreed 
to pay Tuskcgec $1,500 a year for operating and maintain'ng the station, 
with the institute providing the necessary land end buildings. Dr. Carver 
was named director of this first experiment station on a black campus 
and was assigned a staff of six persons to help him carry out the 
responsibilities of the station.'^ 

The early impact of Washington can be partially ascertained through 
an examination of his annual farmers and workers conference/ institutes 
which were copied throughout the South. On February 23, 1892, farmers 
were invited by Washington to spend a day on the campus in the hope 
of arousing interest among them in the practical affairs of life. More 
than four hundred men and women who attended this First Tuskegee 
Negro Conference were encouraged to discuss their problems, which 
included crop-lien burdens, one-room cabins, education of children, and 
moral and religious needs. He also preached the virtues of self-help and 
methods by which farmers could improve their overall conditions. The 
Farmers' Conference, Workers' Conferences and Women's Conferences 
expanded each year and by 1900 the Farmers' Institute idea had spread 
to most agricultural colleges and were replicated in states like Forida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
practically al! other land-grant institutions at a later date. Dr. Carver 
and other dignitaries were frequently invited to participate. 

Two innovations which came out of the Farmers' Institutes and 
the Negro Farmers' Conference were the community and county fairs 
which lasted for two or three days and the "Short Course in Agriculture." 
These short courses featured professors and guest lecturers who pre- 
sented information on general farming, livestock, dairying, poultry 
raising, fruit growing, and truck gardening which undoubtedly enhanced 
the farmers' ability to improve his production.'* 

Washington pushed his "Tuskegee Idea" throughout his admini- 
stration and "actively resisted every attempt to emphasize the liberal 
arts or elevate Hiskegcc to the college level."'^ Upon Booker T. Washing- 
ton's death in 1915, the school was still a citadel of industrial training 
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for black people, with training not exceeding the normal school level. 
The burden was placed upon Major Robert Russa Moton to diversify 
the institute and lead it toward collegiate status. 

When Moton took the leadership in 1916, **no students were study- 
ing on the college level and two>thirds of the student body was below 
the secondary. By 1927, Moton changed some of the distinctiveness 
of Tuskegee when a college department was organized. In 1932 the Hrst 
four-year college class graduated and in 1933 the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools visited Tuskegee Institute and gave 
it a "B" rating. In 1943, graduate level instruction was initiated at the 
institution in the fields of rural education, home et^onomics, and agricul- 
ture. In 1944, a School of Veterinary Medicine was established, further 
contributing to the complexity of the University and the decline of 
industrial distinctiveness upon which the school was founded. 

The bill creating the Virginia Normal and Collegiate Institute was 
pushed through the General Assembly on March 6, 1882 by a black 
member of the House of Delegates, Alfred W. Harris. The new charter 
provided that the new college was **to be used exclusively for the 
education of colored people," that the "professors or teachers in the 
institute . . . shall be colored,*" and that the governing board was to be 
composed of "seven visitors, six of whom shall be well-qualified colored 
men." The charter further provided that $100,000 be used to buy a 
suitable site and to jonstnict or remodel buildings on the site for the 
use of the school and $20,000 annually for the support of its operation. 
Pursuant to the mandates of the charter, Virginia Normal and Collegiate 
Institute opened its doors in the village of Ettrick on Monday, October 
1, 1883, with 60 students in attendance under the tutelage of six teachers 
headed by Principal James Storum. That this was purely a venture in 
black education under black leadership may be seen in the statement 
by Principal Storum: "No state in this country has taken a position as 
radical as this, placing state funds and a state institution in the hands 
of colored men."*^ 

The initial curriculum did not make any references to agriculture 
and mechanical arts. Rather, the school was divided into three departments- 
academic, normal, and collegiate. During the first six years of the 
institution under the leadership of classically-trained men like James 
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Storum, James M. Colson, John Mercer Langston, and James Jugo 
Johnston, teacher training with a strong liberal arts basis was empha- 
sized. Its first bachelor's degree was awarded in 1886 in a classical 
curriculum which President Johnston proclaimed "will compare favor- 
ably with the best.** 

During the next fourteen years, the institution conferred forty-nine 
degrees, but the adverse political climate caused it to revert to lower 
levels of education. Again, the quality of the degree program when 
measured against standard degrees was highly questionable. 

By 1900, it became apparent that blacks were losing control of their 
destiny in higher education in Virginia. Although President Johnston 
gravitated increasingly toward the T\iskcgce Plan (carpentry, cooking, 
sewing, shocmaking, etc.), this did not deter the legislature from making 
financial and programmatic cutbacks. In 1902, the institution's mission 
was changed, and the new charter abolished the college program and 
limited the curriculum to a Normal Department and an Industrial 
Department. With a change of mission and with uncertain allocations 
from the state legislature, the school was essentially an elementary and 
secondary school as late as 1914. As early as 1%8, the first agriculture 
teacher was employed. He managed the farm, and agriculture was taught 
in the upper grades and in the first year of high school under the rubric 
of "Art of Agricuhure," According to Schor: "That year (1914) the state 
contributed S22,000 and an additional $2,21 1 came from the school farm. 
A two-story building was used for the agricultural department and a 
frame cottage was used by the agriculture teacher as a home. Bureau 
investigators, in 1914 and 1915, were anxious for every student to obtain 
instruction in the theory and practice of gardening."" 

It was under President John M. Gandy (1914-1942) that Virginia 
State University (VSU) was gradually elevated to a land-grant, degree- 
granting institution. As was indicated previously, Hampton Institute 
shared in the 1862 land-grant funds and had also been the initial recipient 
of one-third of the 1890 funds. However, in 1920, the state legislature 
provided that the 1890 funds received by Hampton would be transferred 
to the then Virginia State College for Negroes at Ettrick. Along with 
the transfer of authority came an addition of $26,996.02 in land-grant 
monies under the Morrill-Nelson Fund, 
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Virginia State University's land-grant functions were enhanced 
when in 1925 a 189-acre farm was purchased, and Professor Daniel L. 
Ferguson, the holder of a master's degree in agriculture, was brought 
m to head the department. In reflecting on his role in agriculture, 
President Gandy wrote m an article, **The Program of Education at 
Virginia State College: Vindication,** that he viewed his approach to 
agricultural education as an effort to integrate agricultural economics, 
agricultural education, animal husbandry, and specialized horticulture.^ 
By 1926, the agricultural division combined practical activity with 
classroom work and offered a total of twenty-five Hve-hour college-level 
courses in the areas mentioned above. 

Three years prior to the receipt of land-grant status and following 
the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917; VSU established in I9I7 
a department of vocational agriculture, which offered a sequence of 
agricultural courses equivalent to a major for men enrolled in the 
Normal School.^' By 1930, the College had become the headquarters 
of the Smith-Lever extension work for blacks by legislative enactment. 
Funds coming from this act were required to be matched by state 
appropriations, thus increasing appropriations to the institution. 

Normal courses in agriculture were continued until 1929, However, 
to meet the demand for men trained in scientific agriculture, the pursuit 
of the four-year B.S. degree programs was intensified for the training 
of agriculture teachers. In 1929 the department of Animal Husbandry 
was added and in 1932 the department of Home Economics was also 
added. In the meantime. Professor J, L, Lockett, who subsequently 
earned a Ph.D. in agriculture from Iowa State University, was chosen 
to head the division of agriculture. The various agriculture curricula 
required students to choose a major in agriculture education or animal 
husbandry at the beginning of the junior year, and to combine classroom 
theory with laboratory and field training. Upon the completion of 190 
quarter hours and six months of practical farm experience, the students 
were than prepared to work as farmers, farm managers, stock men, 
poultry producers, as well as agricultural extension workers, vocational 
agriculture teachers in high school, and workers in industry directly 
involving agriculture. 

ERIC Cf; 
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By the end of the 1930's, the agricultural division at VSU included 
a Department of Agriculture, a Department of Animal Husbandry, 
Department of Home Economics (1932), Ctepartment of Agricultural 
Economics (1933), Department of Specialized Horticulture (1938), De- 
partment of Bacteriology (1939), and an experiment sub-station (coop- 
erative project with Virginia Polytechnic Institute) in 1938.^2 Dr. Gandy 
was able to gain approval by the Southern Association of College and 
Schools as an '^A** rated institution in 1935, becoming one cf the first 
among black institutions to receive this distinction. 

The University of Maryland, Eastern Shore, was originally founded 
as Princess Anne Academy in 1886 by the Delaware Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Initially, it was under the control of the 
Centenary Bible Institute (now Morgan State University) and its purpose 
was to provide the requisite instruction to youth "of African descent.** 
Beginning its first classes in September 1886, the academy offered a 
liberal arts curriculum as well as instruction in shocmaking, carpentry, 
cooking, tailoring, and blacksmithing. 

On March 15, 1892, the Maryland legislature accepted the provi- 
sions of the 1890 Morrill Act. After the passage of the Second Morrill 
Act, the Maryland AgricuUural College (now the University of Mary- 
land) drew up plans to "adopt" Princess Anne Academy, even though 
Morgan State retained control. The action by the University of Mary- 
land was taken to qualify the state of Maryland for receipt of new federal 
land-grant funds. It was required that no less than one-fifth of the 1890 
land-grant funds would be used for the new school. In 1895, instruction 
in agriculture was performed by a farmer who at stated periods would 
go into the field, accompanied by a class of young men from agricultural 
backgrounds. According to the college catalogue in 1900-1901, students 
could get practical and theoretical training in the nature of soil, seeds, 
fertilizers, seeding, cultivation, harvesting, and marketing. Also, students 
were to be exposed to animal breeding, pouhry development, and 
dairying. 

Despite the fact that school catalogues indicated four-year agricul- 
tural and industrial arts programs, during the period of 1900-1916, 
Princess Anne Academy was essentially a secondary school. In 1916, 
the program was described as '"a small, well managed school of secon- 
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dary grade with a few pupils in elementary classes. Effort is made to 
adapt the work to the minds of rural teachers. Manual trades and 
agriculture, though well taught, are subordinated to literary studies.**^ 
Investigators were somewhat disheartened by the fact that only twelve 
students were concentrating their interest in agricultr Under the 
Nelson Amendment to the Morrill Act, the school's %u i of federal 
funds reached $10,000 by 1913; however, since the state legislature took 
scant interest in the school, student fees made up practically all of its 
additional income. 

Under the leadership of the principal, Thomas H. Kiah (1910-1936), 
the school became Princess Anne College and offered its first college 
level courses in 1 925. The new junior college department included courses 
in arts and sciences, agriculture, industries, and home economics, with 
special emphasis on teacher training. In an effort to upgrade the institu- 
tion, the secondary curriculum was eliminated in 1934. Students who 
completed the two-year course could enter leading universities at the 
junior level. The 1932-1933 catalogue noted that **particularly is this 
true in curricula designed to train teachers of agriculture and home 
economics under the provisions of the Smith-Hughes Law.*^ The 
catalogue further stated that "The University of Maryland assists in the 
development of agricultural, industrial, and home economics education 
to the end that the productivity of the farms may be increased, and 
Negro population advanced in general education and intelligence."^ 

Ahhough the University of Maryland had a working relationship 
with Princess Anne, it effectively excluded the school from Smith-Lever 
Act Funds of 1914 which provided support for farm and home extension 
work. The Academy fell under increasing state control in 1926 when the 
University of Maryland was designated as the administrative agency. 
In 1935, the University's Board of Regents appropriated $100,000 to 
purchase the property from Morgan College and renamed the school 
Princess Anne College. It was not until 1948 that Princess Anne College 
became a four-year, degree-granting institution and was renamed Mary- 
land State College. 

In April 1887, the state legislature of Florida passed a bill which 
provided for the establishment of two normal schools — one for whites 
at DeFuniak Springs and one for blacks at Tallahassee. The sum of 
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$4,000 per year was appropriated to each to meet necessary expenses 
in 1887 and 1888, Pursuant to that bill, on October 3, 1887, the State 
Nonnal College for Colored Students was formally opened in Tallahas- 
see and ultimately grew into Florida Agricultural and Mechanical Uni- 
versity (FAMU). 

The school began with fifteen students under the leadership of 
Thomas Dc Saille Tucker, the holder of an M. A. degree from Oberlin 
College and noted Pensacola attorney, and Thomas Van Rcnnssalacr 
Gibbs, a black state representative from Duval County who was instru- 
mental in pushing the bill through the legislature. The school was initially 
housed in one cruciform building which was situated on Copeland Street 
(the present site of Florida State University), but at the request of 
President Tucker was moved in 1891 to a more spacious rustic site on 
the highest hill in Tallahassee. The new site, which was called "Highwood," 
was the former mansion of Florida's f.rst governor, William D. Duval, 
and was located on 57 acres of land. This move from Copeland Street 
to Highwood was prompted by Florida's impending acceptance of the 
provisions of the Second Morrill Act on June 8, 1891. Under the 
direction of the State Board of Education, the State Normal and 
Industrial College for Colored Students was to receive half of the 1890 
funds. So approximately three months before the Morrill Act funds 
were formally accepted by the state legislature, the Secretary of the 
Board of Education informed other members that "seven thousand and 
five hundred ($7,500) had been appropriated by the fund for the rise of 
the State Normal and Industrial College for colored Students, and was 
in the hands of the Treasurer. "^^ 

By the beginning of the fall following the receipt of 1890 federal 
funds, the college had three major departments— Mechanical Arts, 
Agriculture, and Literary. In 1891, Col. W. T Vason was employed at 
$1,000 per year to teach agriculture; he was later replaced by Professor 
W. A. Cuppage, a graduate of Guelph Agricultural College of Toronto, 
Canada. Also, W. J. Clayton was hired as Superintendent of Farms at 
$300 per annum. A glowing description of Agriculture is shown below: 
The new Department of Agriculture was comprehensive in its scope, 
embracing the culture of all semitropical field crops, gardening, 
fruitgrowing, dairy husbandry, rearing of livestock, poultry, and 
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drainage. Under the supervision of Professor Vason, agricultural 
theories were Uught in the classrooms, and attempts were made to 
afford practical training in all major areas. Practical cicpcrienw 
was gained on the farm, in the fruit groves, and in the dairy and 
bams. It was reported by Professor Vason that the farm was supplied 
with all modeni implements and laborsaving machines, and the 
laboratory was equipped with chemicals and appliances. The depart- 
ment did not suffer from lack of students because all male students 
in the school were required to take courses in practical and theoreti- 
cal farming in the field and bara. All female were required to •^take 
the courses in farm housewifery which were included in the agricul- 
tural area"" as well as in the dairy from the udder to creamery and 
butter-making. Seeking to satisfy the proponents of agricultural 
and industrial education, Tucker declared that "the abiding hope 
of this institution is that Florida will have, in the very near future, 
teachers to the manor bom, of the Negro race, who shall be able 
to teach the young a practical and thorough training fitting them 
for the more essential and useful avenues of life.** T\icker further 
emphasized that during the first summer at Highwood, the agricul- 
tural department raised an abundance of three varieties of millet, 
grain and corn fodder, peas, sweet potatoes, and hay. The harvest 
was far more than was needed for the support of the school. Several 
acr^ were also set aside for experimental purposes. The experiments 
proved successful, with the exception of that on com, which was 
affected with a slight disease. The one experiment which appeared 
most unlikely to produce good results was made with arctic grass 
which, if grown successfully, could be used to feed stock during the 
winter. Strange as it may seem, rye was also grown successfully, 
and, in addition to providing valuable grain, it provided one of the 
notable social events on the campus. Annually, the boys would 
engage in a rye-gathering contest, the winner of which would receive 
a laurel Undoubtedly, this contest was an import which can be 
attributed to Professor Cuppage who obtained his agricultural 
training in a wheat- and rye-growing scction.^^ 

As Morrill Fund appropriation increased, state appropriations 
decreased. For example, the combined Morrill Fund and state expendi- 
tures for 1895-1896 were $23,281, of which only $3,806.71 came from 
the state. State funds were applied to the renovation of old buildings 
or constructing new ones, while Morrill Act funds went primarily toward 
salaries and teaching aids. The Morrill Fund appropriations were distrib- 
uted in six categories in 1896: Agriculture, $2,018.77; Mechanic Arts, 
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$1,790.49; English language, $4,320.10; Mathematics and Natural Sci- 
ence, $1,250; Economics Science, $1,360. Of the $19,474.65 used from 
Morrill Funds, 34.8 percent went toward teaching equipment and sup- 
plies. 

After Booker T. Washington's Atlanta Address (1895), the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction began to demand of President Thicker 
that greater emphasis be placed on agriculture and mechanical arts. 
Tucker pointed with pride to a Mechanical Arts Department which 
included training in carpentry, cabinetmaking, wood turning, pattern 
making, moulding, casting, forging, brazing, soldering, tempering, chip> 
ping, filling, and general machine work. He further boasted that the 
department was equipped with "one ten-horse power horizontal engine 
and boiler, one circular saw, one hand saw, one grindstone, one planing 
machine, one bowing machine, one sharpener, one speed lathe (twelve- 
foot bed, fourteen inches swing), twenty cabinet makers* benches, benches 
and training stools for twenty-seven boys.*^ In addition to the agricul- 
tural emphasis mentioned previously. President Tucker could point to 
an Agricultural Department that possessed on its farm Poland China 
and Berkshire hogs, Plymouth Rocks, George Games and common 
fowls, a steam engine, ensilage cutter, manure spreader, mower, horse 
rake, barrows, sulky plow, two-horse plows, and all the one-horse plows 
and farm tools for practical use. However, of the 178 students enrolled 
diuing the period 1S96-1897 period, the record showed 29 students in 
Farming and 57 in Dairying. 

Despite the progress in Agriculture and Mechanical Arts, Super- 
intendent S heats demanded l\icker*s resignation because he placed 
liberal arts education above practical agriculture and industrial training 
as basic in black education. Sheats convinced the State Board of Educa- 
tion that Ibcker had **no influence upon the agricultural and industrial 
life of the race ... a contempt for such life has been instilled into his 
students. With this, Thomas De Saille Tucker was fired and replaced 
by Nathan B. Young (1901-1922), the second president of FAMU. 

President Young, the holder of an M. A. degree in Philosophy and 
Economics from Oberlin College, pledged to place emphasis upon 
agriculture and mechanical arts upon his appointment. During his 
administration's early years, he was able to strengthen agriculture and 
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raise the academic level of the institution in every respect, despite the 
loss of the Agriculture Building by Hre in 1904. In 1905, the institution 
was placed under the management of the Board of Control, and by 
1909» the legislature had changed the name to Florida Agricuhural and 
Mechanical College for Negroes, and recognized it as a four-year college 
level institution on May 22, 1909. One year later, the fust B.S. degree 
was awarded to KLeotus Thompson. Even though the record indicates 
the awarding of bachelor's degrees by the institution since 1910, it was 
not until 1920 that the college catalog stipulated that '^120 units is the 
minimum amount of work required for graduation— of which 24 must 
be major work."^ 

During Young's administration, many innovative changes occurred 
in the field of agriculture. Training was offered through correspondence 
courses in 1909; cooperative extension work in agriculture and home 
economics was begun in 1915 upon the receipt of Smith-Lever Act 
funds; Mid-Winter Institutes and Year-End Conferences were instituted 
for farmers in 1914; Farm and Home Makers' Clubs were organized in 
1915; and in 1917, William H. A. Howard was named Smith-Hughes 
Professor of Agriculture, and Robert G. Bruce Smith-Hughes Professor 
of Mechanical Arts. In June 1920, Professor A. L. Mebane, Dean of 
the Agricultural Department, lamented the fact that the black students 
in Florida did not have an opportunity to see and experiment with 
animals and plants as they should. Therefore, he recommended that an 
experimental station be set up at the institution. However, inadequate 
funds and the adverse effect of poor race relations prevented this idea 
from coming to fruition. Dean Mebane's recommendations for improv- 
ing the Department in 1920 shows the small and sorry state of agriculture 
at FAMU. 

First, that we sell off three of our old horses and purchase two 
mules so real work can be done on the farm. Mules are best fitted 
for the farm work of the South. 

Second, that we improve our poultry yard by making it larger 
in stocks and houses. 

Third, that we butcher the old bull this fall (Hood is his name). 

Fourth, purchase registered boar, and kill the one we have this 
fall.'' 
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Many positive steps were taken to improve agriculture and mechanical 
arts by President Young, and more money was spent for a^cultural 
and industrial activities than for aU other programs combined. In 1922, 
Young could point to four-year degree*granting programs in Education, 
Science, Home Economics, Agriculture, and Mechanical Arts. Yet, 
because Young stress^ that the liberal arts were essential as foundations 
to all aca.iemic programs and publicly defended his position, he was 
summarily removed from his position as pr^ident of FAMU. Young 
in the Crisis (September 1923) wrote: am not leaving them on theirs 
nor on my own. I have become a 'pei^ona non grata* because, forsooth, 
I refused to sneeze when the local Federal Vocational agents took snuff. 
I refused to endorse their program for this college ... to give it a more 
industrial trend. He further complained that **frantic efforts were 
made to put A&M College for Negroes into reverse gear, to 'soft-pedal' 
cultural education as being undesirable for Negroes. They are busy even 
now trying to make that school function in a way that shall be pleasing 
to those who have a low*browed conception of the mission of education 
to the Negro/'^^ Young relinquished the administrative reins at FAMU 
and assumed the presidency of Lincoln University in Missouri. 

After a year of virtual anarchy at FAMU during the administration 
of President W.H.A. Howard, President J.R.E. Lee, who was recom- 
mended by the General Education Board, assumed his duties on July 
1, 1924. He was a gifted organizational man who had worked with the 
Urban League as the Extension Secretary and presided over the National 
Association of Teachers in Colored Schools (American Teachers Asso- 
ciation) until 1909, He had worked directly with Booker T Washington 
and served as the Director of the Academic Department of T\iskegee 
until 19 1 5. The latter experience made him part icularly desirable to the 
members of the Board of Control. 

Lee was the consummate politician who convinced his Board that 
the college must be used as an instrument for making life better in the 
state. Although it was not extension in the federal sense, beginning in 
1925, Lee made sure that a type of extension program was available to 
train in-service teachers and other interested citizens. In addition to the 
teacher training offerings, the Agricultural and Home Economics Serv- 
ice, under A. A. Turner, reached a large number of citizens. Although 
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these services fell under the Smith-Hughes and state supervision, many 
of these courses could be used for certification toward the B. S. degree. 
Lee was also disturbed that the B. S. degree which was being offered 
fell short of normal standards. So beginning in 1922, a bona fide 
bachelor's degree program in Agriculture was offered. Regardless of the 
major, all graduates in agriculture were required to certify in teacher 
education. It required 65 hours of agriculture, 40 hours of science, 15 
hours of English, 8 hours of education, and 8 hours of ethics, sociolo^, 
and psychology. The program required 136 hours for 124 credits. 

That FAMU was still wearing a dual high school and college badge 
and graduating relatively few students may be seen in an analysis of its 
student body in 1930-1931 and 1931-1932. In 1930-1931, the regular 
session reported more college than high school students— 280 college 
students and 226 high school students. With the new "college** status 
firmly established, FAMU was able to receive a "B** rating by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools in 193 1 and an "A" rating 
by the same agency in 1935. 

Even though President Lee gave open support to agriculture and 
mechanical arts, the programs did not grow rapidly at the collegiate 
level. In 1926-1927, only eleven students were enrolled in the four-year 
course in agriculture, and during two previous years, only four four-year 
degrees were granted in agriculture. When the agriculture program was 
visited by representatives it was recommended that the school should 
concentrate its efforts on the two-year college level and high school 
programs and wait until it was better qualified to offer the four-year 
college program.^ Of course, President Lee rejected this recommenda- 
tion and pointed with pride to the fact that 90 percent of college level 
graduates who became teachers in Florida came from the state-sup- 
ported institution. Dean B. L. Perry in 1932 indicated that though fifteen 
different programs (vocational, 4-H courses, 4-H, 4-H clubs, vocational 
short course, farmers' conferences, etc.), agriculture had served 3,037 
persons, although regular college students taking courses numbered 
only 82. Mechanical Arts could boast that it not only catered to majors 
but offered courses to the entire student body. The Home Economics 
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Division was serving 92 majors and extended its service to 1,177 people 
through organizations like 4*H Clubs and County Short Courses. 

On May IS, 1891, the State College for Colored Students, now 
Delaware State College, (DSC) was established by the S8th General 
Assembly of the State of Delaware and supported by an appropriation 
of eight thousand (S8,000) dollars. The language of the Act of Incorpora- 
tion stipulated that the new college would carry out definitive land*grant 
functions as required by the Second Morrill Act in a state which 
maintained separate educational facilities for black and white citizens. 
The state legislature accepted the provisions of the Act on February 12, 
1891, and provided that one fifth of the money received would go to the 
support of the new college. Thus, Delaware State College was founded 
directly in response to the demands of the Second Morrill Act. 

The new college actually received $4,000 to be raised to SS,000 
annually. So on a 100-acre tract of land about two miles from Dover, 
known as the Lookerman Farm, the college opened for 12 students on 
February 2, 1892, under the presidency of Professor Wesley P. Webb. 
The students were able to study in five four-year courses of study: 
Agriculture, Chemistry, Clinical, Engineering, and Scientific. Although 
early college documents indicate that these courses led to a bachelor's 
degree, an analysis of the catalog and of the faculty (which consisted 
of four, including the president) and of the offerings and physical 
resources would show that they did not have the ability to deliver 
bachelor's degrees. In fact, the requirements for admission to the four- 
year Academic Course of study was the completion of the eighth grade 
or passing a special examination. 

The Catalogue for 1894 listed the following offerings in a four-year 
course in agriculture: botany, anatomy, entomology, breeding, drainage, 
dairying, vegetable physiology and pathology, fruit culture, horticulture, 
soil physics, and microscopic botany. Students were to be given materials 
in the basic sciences to be applied in different branches of agriculture. 
Despite the courses listed above, agriculture was a small-time operation. 
The college farm on which students received practical experience con- 
tained an orchard, small fruit plantings and a greenhouse. In 1S99, John 
Boyken Aiken was added as an instructor of agriculture. The next year, 
he was able to report 564 bushels of wheat from 20 acres, and by 1903, 
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the fam was providing the college with increasingly larger annual 
incomes as well as food for the students. 

Despite the small but increasing annual growth, the Bureau of 
Education found in 1916 that the school was managed poorly, scholar- 
ship standards were low, and the agricultural program consisted of just 
one teacher in practical and classroom work with three students in 
attendance.^^ Although the college received limited fmancial assistance 
in the amounts of S 10,000 from the federal government, $3,000 from 
the state, and S1S9 from internal sources, the farm equipment was listed 
as being good with little use being made of it. 

In 1919, DSC acquired 100 additional acres, and with a P. S. 
DuPont gift of $60,000, the College was able to expand its building 
program, which included one farmhouse and six bams and sheds, valued 
at $14,122. Under the administration of President Richard S. Grossley 
(1923-1942) the College was expanded and upgraded. In 1923, a two- 
year Junior College Division was added to the college program. In 1925, 
a two-year Normal Course and a two-year Commercial Course were 
added to the academic program. However, it was not until 1930 that 
the Junior College Division offered a two-year curriculum leading to 
the associate degree in Arts and Sciences and in Agriculture. Two years 
later, in 1932, DSC established a four-year college curriculum leading 
to the bachelor's degree in Arts and Sciences, Elementary Education, 
Home Economics, Agriculture, and Industrial Arts. The first student 
graduated in June 1934. In preparation for upgrading the institution, a 
dairy barn was erected, and facilities were added for the expanded 
four-year collegiate Home Economics Department, which was estab- 
lished in 933-34. As late as 1927, a total of nineteen college-level students 
were enrolled, but none was majoring in agriculture. In spite of its 
weaknesses, the institution was seen as meeting its obligations in the 
field of teacher-training, mechanical arts, and home economics. ^ 

When the General Assembly of North Carolina established the 
North Carolina Agricultural and Technical State University on March 
9, 1981 as the A&M College for the "Colored Race," the act stipulated: 
"That the leading object shall be to teach practical agriculture and the 
mechanical arts and such branches of learning related thereto, not 
excluding academical and classical instruction."^^ The creation of the 
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new college was done to make the state eligible for funds under the 
Second Morrill Act of 1890 which required that states with bu:acial 
school systems would have to make separate provisions for the black 
race. 

Actually, the college began operating in 1890-91 before the passage 
of the law creating it. In order for the A&M College for whites, which 
was established by the State Legislature in 1889, to receive its funds, a 
coUcge for blacks had to be established. Accordingly, the Board of 
Trustees of the A&M College in Raleigh was empowered to make 
temporary arrangement for black students. A plan was worked out with 
Shaw University in Raleigh where the college operated as an annex to 
Shaw University during the years 1890-1891, 1891-1892, and 1892- 
1893.3« 

As a follow-up to the legislative act creating the College in 1891, a 
group of influential citizens of Greensboro donated fourteen acres of 
land off East Market Street and $11,000 to encourage the location of 
the A&M College in Greensboro. This amount was supplemented by 
an appropriation of $2,500 from the General Assembly, and by 1893 
the first building was erected and Dr. J. O. Crosby was elected as the 
fii. t president.'' 

In keeping with the mission, President Crosby created two depart- 
ments, namely, the Department of Agriculture and the Department of 
Mechanic Arts, with an efficient professor at the head of each. Both 
President Crosby (1891-1896) and President James B. Dudley (1896- 
1925) attempted to walk the tightrope in offering classical and liberal 
education while satisfying the demand of most white Southern leaders 
that blacks be given practical education in the industries. Under Crosby, 
the university's record shows that seven bachelor's degrees were offered 
in 1899 and thereafter there were some bachelor's degrees in Agriculture 
awarded; however, the university reverted to a normal status until it 
became a four-year degree-granting institution in 1922. In 1908, Presi- 
dent Dudley gave this statement in showing that blacks must improve 
economically: 

The Negro in North Carolina owns 53,996 farms or 7.2 per cent of 
the total number of farms in the State. These farms contain 2,893,200 
acres of land, or 7.6 percent of the total farm acres in the State. If 
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production of the Negro farm acreage in Nortb Carolina could be 
increased $1 ,04 per acre, it would increase the productive capacity 
of the State by $3,000,000.*> 

While Dudley believed that the future of the black race was through the 
demonstration of industry in agriculture, home economics, engineering, 
the sciences and teaching, he emphasized the development of the mind 
as well. The curricula at the College during the early years emphasized 
bricklaying, auto mechanics, shoemaking, animal husbandry, mattress 
and broom making, blacksmithing, horticulture, floriculture, carpentry, 
poultry raising, tailoring, wood turning, electrical engineering, and 
domestic science as well as teacher training/' Although Dudley encour- 
aged liberal arts, he believed that ''the liberal subjects were designed to 
strengthen practical programs in Land-Grant Colleges, never to supplant 
them or overshadow them.'**^ Thus, he endeavored to stay within the 
bounds of his understanding of the Second Morrill Act. Because of his 
strong emphasis on agricultural and engineering pursuits, liberal arts 
advocates often referred to the institution as a "Cow College.** 

By 1913, federal contributions to the College had increased to 
$30,754, while state appropriations were $12,614. The value of buildings 
was estimated as $227,000, which included an agricultural building, 
dairy, and two barns. Farm equipment and livestock were valued at 
$3,000. In 1915, Bureau of Education investigators found instruction 
in agriculture to be good, but believed the time allotted for study was 
too short. Investigators further recommended that special students in 
agriculture be given time for practical work in farming, to include tillage, 
cultivation, spraying, harvesting, and marketing.*' 

With these and other improvements in agriculture and the indus- 
tries, in 1915 the name was changed to the Agricultural and Technical 
College of North Carolina by an act of the state legislature. As in most 
black land-grant colleges, as federal appropriations increased, state 
appropriations decreased. Professor Louis Harlan wrote: **The Negro 
Agricultural and Technical College at Greensboro received $19,000 in 
1915-16, one-thirteenth of the total state appropriation for colleges and 
universities. Public higher education for Negroes was almost non- 
existent.**** 
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With the small number of blacks graduating from secondary schools 
in North Carolina, and with inadequate appropriations from the state, 
A&T» like other 1890 institutions, offered mostly secondary and normal 
training until 1922. According to Schor: "The number of degrees in 
agriculture granted (by A&T) . . . was: twelve in 1923-24, seven in 
1924-25, and six in 1926 ..."*^ The faculty in agriculture then consisted 
of three professors, one associate professor, and one instructor. Since 
the Department of Education of North Carolina had granted recognition 
of four-year college training in teacher education only, agriculture 
graduates were certified in teacher education. 

Under the new president, F. D. Bluford, (1930-1955) A&T CoUege 
was approved as Class "B" by the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Schools (SACS) in 1931, and elevated to Class "A" in 1936. During the 
1936-37 academic year, the College reported an enrollment of 674 
students with 100 in agriculture at the college level. This was reputed 
to be the largest such enrollment in agriculture of any 1890 institution 
in the country. Also, during 1939, graduate education leading to the 
master of science degree was authorized by the state legislature in 
education and in limited other fields, and the first master's degree was 
awarded in 1941. 

Land-grant functions did not come initially to blacks in the State 
of Georgia through Fort Valley State College but through "The Georgia 
State Industrial College for Colored Youths,** now Savannah State 
CoUege. By act of the General Assembly on November 26, 1890, the 
State of Georgia provided that "There shall be established in connection 
with the State university, and forming one of the departments thereof, 
a school for the education and training of colored students."** Instead 
of land scrips for the black institution, the state appropriated $8,000 in 
lieu of land thus making the Georgia State Industrial College for Colored 
Youths a land-grant institution. 

By a joint resolution on November 26, 1890, the State of Georgia 
accepted the terms of the Morrill Act of 1890 and provided that 
"one-third of said funds shall be for the colored students and 
two-thirds for the whites . . . The first principal of the school was 
Major Richard R. Wright who developed the new school with the 
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assistance of three other instructors. While the new schooKs programs 
were primarily classical in nature, Wright made certain that land-grant 
functions were carried out. In 1891, the school had a superintendent of 
the mechanical arts and a foreman of the farm. During the thirty years, 
1S90-1920, training in agriculture was not only offered in the classroom, 
but Wright initiated the practice of Fanners Conferences at other places 
in Georgia m the early 1880*$. 

In 1931, the college began offering bachelor degree programs with 
majors in English, the natural sciences, social sciences, business admini- 
stration, as well as agriculture and home economics. The land-grant 
functions were transferred to Fort Valley State College in 1947, and the 
Board of Regents changed the name from Georgia State College to 
Savannah State College on January 18, 1950. 

The Fort Valley High and Industrial School, chartered in 1895, 
and the State Teachers and Agricultural College of Forsyth, founded 
in 1902, were consolidated in 1939 to form the Fort Valley State College. 
Although the school emphasized teacher training, "one of its principal 
educational objectives was training in manual and technical skills for 
youths.'*® Under Henry A. Hunt, the second principal of Fort Valley 
High, increased agricultural emphasis was brought to the school's cur- 
riculum. In 1932, two years of college work was added and the name 
was changed to Fort Valley Normal and Industrial School, with a bona 
fide junior college curriculum. 

In 1939, the Fort Valley Normal and Industrial School came under 
state control as a unit of the University System of Georgia. When the 
state assumed control of the school, it was merged with the State 
Teachers and Agricultural College at Forsyth to form the Fort Valley 
State College, with Dr. Horace Mann Bond as the four-year college's 
first president. A special committee (the Strayer Committee) named by 
the University System of Georgia recommended the establishment of a 
four-year School of Agriculture in Fort Valley.*' 

The Strayer Committee, feeling that FVSC was "in a position to 
develop a sound program in the field of general agriculture as a basis 
for the preparation of teachers of Vocational Agriculture** recommended 
that 
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Fort Valley State College be developed distinctly as the State 
College for Negroes in the fields of agriculture aiui home economics, 
and it should be the only institution for Negro^ that looks forward 
to granting the Master^ Degree in these fields . . . that the Fort 
Valley State College should give much greater emphasis than at 
present upon the fields of agriculture, including terminal and short 
courses of less than four year's duration related directly to employ- 
ment in the various agricultural occupations, and that the prepara- 
tion of agricultural extension and home demonstration agents should 
be limited to this institution.^ 
On the basis of these recommendations, on February 25, 1949, the 
General Assembly of Georgia provided: "That Fort Valley State College, 
Fort Valley, Georgia, is hereby designated by the General Assembly of 
the State of Georgia as the land-grant college for the members of the 
colored race instead of Georgia State College, Savannah, Georgia.'^' 
With this bill, all Morrill fmids for the promotion of land-grant functions 
were transferred from Savannah to Fort Valley. It should be noted that 
the Board of Regents had announced the transfer of land-grant functions 
in the fall of 1947; however, the Georgia legislature did not officially 
designate FVSC as the land-grant college until 1949. 

The first college level program in agriculture was initiated in Sep- 
tember 1941. The staff consisted of two instructors, and eight of the 130 
students enrolled in FVSC were studying agriculture. In 1945, the Board 
of Regents authorized FSVC to initiate a four-year program designed 
**to select, train, place, and follow up all students who desire, and who 
can profit by training in Agriculture.^ 

During the late 1940's and early 1950's, primary emphasis in the 
Department was that of training teachers of agriculture. This emphasis 
was due largely to the fact that employment opportunities for blacks in 
agriculture in Georgia were almost solely restricted to vocational agricul- 
ture. Full membership in the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Schools was achieved in 1957, and a Graduate Division was established 
as well. FSVC became a member of the National Association for the 
Accreditation of Tbacher Education in 1971. 

Langston University is Oklahoma's only historically black college. 
It became a land-grant college to satisfy the provisions of the Morrill 
Act of 1890 when House Bill 151, which was guided through the state 
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legislature by Henry S. Johnson, became law oa March 12, 1897. The 

Bill provided that: 

The Colored Agricultural and Normal University of the Territory 
of Oklahoma is hereby located and established at or within a 
convenient distance from Langston^ in Logan County, Oklahoma 
Ibrritory, the exclusive purpose of which shall be the instruction 
of both male and female color«i persons in the art of teaching and 
various branches which pertain to a common school education; and 
in such higher education as may be deemed advisable by the Board, 
and in the fundamental laws of the United States, in the rights and 
duties of citizens and in the Agricultural, Mechanical, and Industrial 
Arts." 

Although the Oklahoma State T ^fislature approved the Morrill Act 
on October 27, 1890, it was not unt ,1 K vch 10, 1899, that the legislature 
divided the funds, giving nine'tenthis \\m Agricultural and Mechanical 
College at Stillwater and the residue of said money granted to the 
Colored Normal and Agricultural University, 

In keeping with legislature mandate, Langston University was placed 
in the all-black town of Langston, which had previously been promoted 
as the "Black Mecca** and "Little Africa." Both the town and the school 
were named after John Mercer Langston, who became a symbol of the 
highest form of education in America, having served as a dean of 
Howard University's School of Law, a general counsel to the Republic 
of Haiti, a president of Virginia State University, and a member of the 
United States Congress from Virginia. Although the University of Lang- 
ston, Oklahoma, was legally named the Colored Agricultural and Nor- 
mal University, it was always popularly called Langston University, 
(The name was officially changed in 1941 by an act of the Oklahoma 
Legislature,)^^ So Langston University, Oklahoma's black land-grant 
college, began operating on September 3, 1898, in the local Presbyterian 
church, under the presidency of Professor Inman E. Page. 

Agriculture at Langston had a strong foothold from the beginning 
years of the college. Courses that were taught included farm equipment, 
shopwork, and farm building. By 1900, courses for women in home 
economics were added to the curriculum. In 1904, a mechanical arts 
building was constructed, and a program designed to assist practical 
fanners was established. This one-year plan included courses of study 
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such as carpentry, blacksmithing, stock judging, butter making, dairy 
inspection and laws, and milk testing.^ While the catalogue indicated 
that the B.S. degree could be acquired, in fact the bona fide four-year 
b.S. degree was not awarded until 1924. 

The school owned and operated a large farm of over 300 acres 
throughout its first 33 years. But for more than two decades, the training 
was essentially at the high school and normal levels with major emphasis 
on teacher education, with continually expanding interests in agriculture, 
mechanical arts, and home economics. Langston's historian, Professor 
Zella J. Black Patterson, indicated that there was Uttle significant change 
in agriculture at Langston until around the 1920*s.^^ 

Beginning in the early 1920's, the college curriculum in agriculture 
was expanded under its first dean, John E. Buford, to enable the school 
to offer a fo::r-year bachelor's degree. The first student to graduate with 
a bachelor of science in agricuhure was Thomas Herbert Black, Jr. in 
May 1924. Alter teaching in several public schools, he served as a county 
agent in Lincoln and Logan Counties. In 1926-28, a team of agriculture 
professors including W.M.T. Wells, D.C. Jones, D.W. Lee, and Eugene 
Moore gave increasing stability to the Agriculture I>epartment. For 
many years, Professor Jones was also the state supervisor of black 
vocationU high school agricultural teachers. By 928, students had the 
option cf majoring in agricultural education, agronomy, or animal 
husbandry. Before a student could receive a degree, he had to have six 
months of practical farming experience and fifty hours of supervised 
practice teaching.^ 

By 1932, Langston was on its way to becoming an outstanding 
land-grant institution. It was during this year that the two-year normal 
school was closed, and four years later in 1936, free tuition for Oklahoma 
students was terminated. The campus farm had grown to four hundred 
acres. The school had Jersey and Holstein cattle; Duroc and Poland 
China swine; four hundred laying hens; turkeys and geese; and Percheron 
brood mares and colts and mules. The poultry farm had chickens of 
five different breeds. The incibator capacity was 2,016 chicks, and 
approximately 40,000 chickens and 200 turkeys wer^t produced each 
ycar.^^ 
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In 1940, the Agriculture Department had four brick buildings for 
classrooms, extension offices, crop and soil labs, and workrooms* Under 
the leadership of Dean M. F. Spatilding, the first holder of the Ph,D* 
degree to head the Agriculture Division, the institution intensified and 
expanded its land*grant functions. Langston Normal was designated a 
fully accredited state university by the Oklahoma Legislature in 1941 
and renamed Langston University. Enrollment in agriculture was low 
during the early years; however, by 1942, ten $50 agricultural scholar- 
ships were available to entering freshmen. 

The State of Tennessee was slow to make a commitment to land- 
grant education for blacks as it had done for whites in 1869 with the 
establishment of the University of Tennessee under the Morrill Act of 
1862. However, the state accepted the provisions of the Second Morrill 
Act on February 26, 1891 and stipulated that it "empowers the treasurer 
of the University of Tennessee to accept the whole of said grants of 
money authorized by said act to be paid in the State of Tennessee, and 
to give his official receipt for same,*^^ Since the Morrill Act of 1890 
required that equitable provisions be made for the education of blacks, 
and since blacks could not attend the University of Tennessee, other 
provisions for their training had to be made. 

In an effort to meet black citizens' demands for a land-grant 
education, the state assigned the funds to Knoxville College in Knoxville, 
which was founded in 1875 as an outgrowth of the missionary efforts 
of the United Presbyterian Church of North America. In 1891, Knoxville 
College was designated by the State of l^nnessce to provide agricultural 
and industrial training for black students. With funds provided under 
the Second Morrill Act, the college built and equipped facilities for 
training in mechanical arts and agriculture. Although the College never 
placed strong emphasis on agricultural and vocational training, it pro- 
vided a semblance of land-grant education for blacks until 1912, when 
the land-grant functions were transferred to what is now Tennessee State 
University. 

On Apiii 20,1909, after much agitation and debate on the merits 
and demerits of a state-supported land-grant institution for blacks, the 
General Assembly passed an act providing for three normal schools, 
one of which was the Agricultural and Industrial Normal School for 
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Negroes. The name agricultural and industrial enabled the school to 
serve conjointly as the state's normal school and as the land-grant 
institution for black people. Due to the influence of Henry Allen Boyd, 
editor of The Nashville Globe and Independent, a special session of the 
legislature placed the normal school in Nashville for the following 
reasons: 

There will be but one Negro State College in Tennessee for the 
next one hundred years, and if the school is located in the center 
of the state where his Excellency, the Governor, Members of the 
State Senate, Members of the Lower House, the State Education 
Board and this County Court can see the property almost any day 
by just the mere payment of street car fare, it will be one of the 
greatest educational institutions in the South for Negroes.^ 
Boyd, a supporter and initiator of the idea of a lanc-grant college for 
blacks foundations further emphasized that blacks had been ""deprived 
of the first and second Morrill Fund, the Slater Fund, and several other 
philanthropic foundation assistance that should have come to us,*^ 
So with his appeal and with $100,000 made available by the state for 
this purpose, the normal school which developed into Tennessee State 
University began in Nashville. However, it was not until June 12, 1912 
that the school opened formally with 247 students and thirteen teachers 
under the principalship/ presidency of William Jasper Hale, who served 
untU 1943. 

Like most other black land-grant colleges, Tennessee State Univer- 
sity was required to maintain a grammar school and secondary school, 
and later a two-year normal certificate. Thus, the courses in agriculture 
and science were taught by Professor J. Thomas Caruthers, and the 
college farm was supervised by Benjamin F, Carr between 1913 and 
1921. All students above the grammriir grade were required to take at 
least one course in agriculture. 

In 1922, the institution was raised to the level of a four-year teachers 
college and was empowered to grant the bachelor's degree. The Hrst 
degree was awarded in 1924. At that time, the "normal'^ designation 
was dropped from the name of the college. Although established as a 
land-grant institution, its stated purpose was ^. . . preparing colored 
teachers and leaders to meet fully the demand for more efficient and 
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practical service in the public schools and life . . . grasp their economic 
opportunity in becoming community leaders, farmers, and teachers.**^' 

Improvements in agriculture occurred after 1920. By 1925, the 
physical plant in agriculture alone consisted of a 178-acre farm, offit^ 
for the extension workers, laboratories for vocational workers, a green- 
house as headquarters for the Floriculture Division of the Agricultural 
Department, and a place for growth for the Truck Garden Division, a 
dairy bam for the dairy head and the conversion of dairy products, and 
a farm building as headquarters for general farming operations. Live- 
stock was maintained by students as a part of their training. 

Between 1925 and 1927, the institution, called Tennessee Agricul- 
tural and Industrial State Teachers College until 1934-35, had the 
agriculture curriculum substantially strengthened. The four-year cur- 
riculum in vocational agriculture consisted of plant production for the 
fu^t year, i.e., judging of plants, the relation of plants to soil and 
fertilizers, seed testing and farm accounting. The second year offered 
animal production; the third year involved studies in horticulture, dairy- 
ing, prices and production, cover crops, and soil preparation; and the 
fourth year entailed studies in farm management and engineering, farm 
records, layout, contracts, insurance, cement construction and farm 
machinery. That a bona fide bachelor's degree was being offered may 
be seen in admission requirements of four years from a high school, and 
a requirement of 192 quarter hours for graduation. However, with this 
apparently sound program. Professor Lloyd, the coUege historian, found 
that in 1927, Michigan State College required Ifannessee A & I students 
to take an additional year's work before being admitted. Although in 
1927 247 students were enrolled in vocational agriculture courses, very 
few graduated in agriculture. For example, one student graduated in 
1924 and three in 1925. So in the 1920's, very few students graduated 
in agriculture. 

The General Assembly authorized the State Board of Education 
to upgrade substantially the educational program leading to the master's 
degree. The graduate curricula were first offered in various fields of 
teacher education. The first master's degree was awardtd in 1944. Two 
years later, in 1946, the institution was accredited by the Southern 
Association of College and Schools. 
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West Virginia State College (WVSC) was created in direct response 
to the Second Morrill Act which required the state to provide education 
for black youth as well as white or face the loss of federal aid for its 
agricultural and mechanical colleges. Thus, by an act of the legislature 
March 17, 1891, the State of West Virginia accepted the terms of the 
Second Morrill Act and designated the West Virginia Colored Institute 
(now West Virginia State College) as the school for black students. In 
support of the new school, the state indicated that it would provide 
"$3,000 per annum for five years, and after that time $5,000 as long as 
the appropriation continues."^ Of the $18,000 from these federal funds, 
five-sixths or $15,000 went to West Virginia University. The distribution 
was made according to the ratio of black t§(Vhite children of school 
age as shown by the census. 

With a state appropriation of $10,000, on May 3, 1892, the school 
opened formally with twenty students enrolled. The four courses of study 
were: agricultural, mechanical, normal and preparatory, each of three 
years' length. A barn was erected at a cost of $500; however, there was 
very little money to develop agriculture. The first instructor in agricul- 
ture, Austin W. Curtis, a graduate of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of North Carolina, joined the faculty in 1900 and was assisted 
by R. W. James and W. S. Brown. A four-year course leading to a 
diploma was initiated that year which included offerings in general 
agriculture, horticulture, rotation crops, stock breeding, soil and fertil- 
izer, market gardening, dairying, poultry science and veterinary science. 
Since most students were below the secondary level, these courses were 
in practical agricuhure and not scientific agriculture at the collegiate 
level." 

When Jo' . W. Davis became president on August 1, 1919, he gave 
the school outstanding leadership, wrote significant and infiuential 
articles on the black land-grant system and was among the foremost 
spokesmen and president in 1938 of the Conference of Presidents of 
Negro Land-Grant Colleges. He led WVSC to a four-year program in 
1919-20, and to accreditation by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools in 1927. From 1922 to 1927, the state 
was relatively generous in its appropriations. The institution received 
$10,000 annually from the federal government, and by 1927 was receiving 
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$25S»000 in its educational and general budget and $775»000 for capital 
outlay including building and grounds. 

The bachelor's deg'-ee program in agriculture was strong, requiring 
128 semester hours, of ^ hich 45 hours were in agriculture. The enroll- 
ment in agriculture rema'ned small despite the well-rounded, sophisti- 
cated program. For example, in 1927 only nine were enrolled in collegiate 
degree programs in agriculture. 

Despite the fact that President John W. Davis was an ardent 
supporter of black land-grant institutions and had gained great respect 
for himself and his institution through his writings and the Conference 
of Presidents of Negro Land-Grant Colleges, WVSC was the first of the 
black land-grant institutions to feel the negative impact of the Brown v 
Board of Education decision declaring segregation in public schools 
unconstitutional. In its effort to establish a unitary system of education, 
the State of West Virginia commissioned a study in 1955 which resulted 
in the transferring of land-grant functions to West Virginia University. 
In turn, WVSU was to receive a pre-cngincering program to compensate 
for the loss. The recommendations which were ultimately adopted are 
cited below: 

The functions performed under the Land-Grant Acts should be 
located exclusively at West Virginia University and all federal funds 
received for this purpose should be spent at the University. It is 
educationally sound and good public policy for the land-grant 
function to be the responsibility of one institution. The proposed 
change is a normal result of racial integration. The Legislature 
should, however, provide additional state appropriations for West 
Virginia State College to compensate for the loss of federal funds 
provided through the land-grant program. Otherwise, the change 
would be financially crippling to the institution. 

The preprofessional program in engineering at West Virginia 
State College should be strengthened. West Virginia State College ' 
is located in the very heart of the industrial area that employs many 
engineers and engineering technicians. Because of the need for 
engineers in this area and in order to compensate somewhat for its 
losses in agriculture, the engineering offerings at the college should 
be strengthened until they are equivalent to the first two years of 
engineering at the University. In addition, the college should offer 
in-service courses in engineering for personnel in the area and 
should modify its terminal and vocational programs so that they 
genuinely prepare individuals for industrial employment.^ 
When the state accepted and adopted the recommendations shown 
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above. West Virginia ceased to be labeled as a land-grant institution 
since all of the 1890 funds and functions were transferred to West 
Virginia University in 1957. With the loss of land-grant status by West 
Virginia^ the number of black land-grant colleges decreased to sixteen, 
along with 'Riskegee University, a functional land-grant institution. 

As can be seen from previous pages, there was no uniformity in the 
development of black land-grant colleges or in the distributions of federal 
funds by the states in which they were located. While four states- 
Mississippi, Virginia, South Carolina, and Kentucky— gave support to 
black land-grant education from funds derived from the Morrill Act of 
1862, these funds were proportionately decreased as funds became 
available under the Morrill Act of 1890. Some states used existing private 
schools from 1862 and 1890 funds for land-grant emphasis for blacks, 
others expanded existing public institutions, while six states almost 
immediately established new land-grant colleges under state control. In 
one way or another, within three years after the passage of the Morrill 
Act of 1890, each of the seventeen Southern and border states were 
providing land-grant education for black citizens. 

The eariy history of each of the 1890 institutions was a struggle for 
survival. Since there were such a small number of black high schools 
operating and so few graduates academically prepared for collegiate 
work, most of the 1890 institutions were forced to concentrate on 
elementary, secondary, and normal school offerings. It was not until the 
I920's that these colleges could begin offering a B.S. degree in the field 
of Agriculture, Home Economics, and other fields. Additionally, since 
blacks had worked during slavery in the fields of the South with few 
rewards, most tended to lean toward cultural instruction in the liberal 
arts which was the hallmark of denominational and private institutions. 
However, with the aid of philanthropic groups, 1890 land-grant institu- 
tions were able to receive essential personnel, facilities, and curricula 
offerings to enable them to develop into sound collegiate institutions, 
whh more college than high school students in the early 1930's. Basically, 
the early 1890 institutions were run by a paternalistic president or 
principal on whose shoulders the responsibilhy of developing a college 
rested. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 



Strength In Unity: 

The Conference Of Presidents 

Of Negro Land-Grant Colleges, 1923-1955 



THIRTY-THREE years after black state-supported colleges were 
officially made recipients of land-grant funds by the Second Morrill 
Act of 1890, the seventeen presidents of these black colleges came 
together and formed an association to permit and encourage them to 
work collectively on conccrr.s of mutual interest. From the turn of the 
century, black land-grant colleges had a tenuous alliance with the 
all-white Association of Agricultural Colleges and Experimental Sta- 
tions, a group which sometimes used its considerable power to support 
the black land-grant system, Hovt ver, the relationship was predicated 
on a paternalism reinforced by lega,' segregation; thus, black profession- 
als could not participate as equals. Joel Schor maintains that "blacks 
were either forced out of the Association or discouraged from participa- 
tion."' While there was interaction through committees between the 
black colleges and the Association of Agricultural Colleges and Experi- 
mental Stations so that the complaints of black institutions could be 
heard, it became increasingly obvious that black institutions needed 
their own organization. 

At the Southern Conference on Education in Negro Land-Grant 
Colleges, held at Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Alabama, January 15-16, 
1923, an Association of Negro Land-Grant Colleges was formed.^ This 
organization was created in response to a report of the Committee on 
Organization and Policy which was composed of the administrative 
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officials of these colleges. The report recommended **that there be 
established an association of Negro Land-Grant officials, or their repre- 
sentatives, and of the several departments of the Federal Government 
administering activities connected with Land-Grant Colleges."^ It was 
further recommended **that the chief administrative officers of the 
Land-Grant Colleges and of Hampton Institute and of Tuskcgcc Insti- 
tute be honorary members of this association . . . (and) that a meeting 
of this association shall be held aimually, the date and place to be 
determined by the Executive Committee. So from the very beginning, 
the Association was not exclusively a land-grant organization, but a 
joint effort with leading private institutions. 

Ahhough the purposes of the Association were not as clearly 
delineated as those of many such organizations, a major purpose was 
to discover and pursue problems common to the Negro land-grant 
colleges. Orr's analysis of purpose stressed the foUowmg as the guiding 

forces for the Conference: 

The members of the Conference seemed to be most interested in 
hearing about the work of other Confcrenc* presidents during the 
early years of this organization. It appears that they were attempting 
to analyze and evaluate their own individual schools on the basis 
of what was being carried out in the majority of the Negro Land- 
Grant colleges. The interest and concern of the entire group were 
to develop a strong organization which could serve each of its 
member schools objectively and impartially. The free exchange of 
ideas and the willingness of each member to contribute and to 
accept the contributions of others portrayed the enthusiasm which 
was evident from the beginning.^ 

The first slate of officers of the new organization was as follows: 
John M. Gandy, President, Virginia Normal and Industrial Institute; 
Nathan B. Young, Vice-President, Florida Agricultural and Mechanical 
College for Negroes; Executive Committee: John W. Davis, West 
Virginia State College; J. B. Dudley, North Carolina A&T; and 
Thomas H. Kiah, Princess Anne Academy in Maryland. Ahhough each 
member school was asked to offer suggestions to the newly-elected 
officers which might clarify the functions of the new organization, the 
record does not indicate that any suggestions came forth. The Associa- 
tion met one year later at Hampton Institute, March 3-5, 1924, and the 
name was changed to the Conference of Presidents of Negro Land-Grant 
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Colleges, a name that was retained throughout the thirty-two year 
history of its existence. 

The establishment of the Conference of Presidents of Negro Land- 
Grant Colleges did not mean an end to these schools* relationships with 
the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. Under the 
leadership of John W. Davis of West Virginia State, a standmg commit- 
tee of black land-grant presidents was created to report its findings to 
the Association. Likewise, the Association created a standing committee 
to meet with its black counterpart on a regular basis. In 1926, a Joint 
Committee of the Association and the Conference of Presidents came 
into existence, the purpose of which was to report to the larger body its 
fmdings as to the progress of Negro land-grant education. Subsequently, 
"steering committees" were established and were granted the opportu- 
nity of reporting on matters of common interest at each annual Associa- 
tion meeting. The members of this first newly formed committee were: 
John W. Davis, John M. Gandy, A, F, Woods of the University of 
Maryland; Walton C. Johns, U, S. Bureau of Education; Emeline S. 
Whitcomb, U. S. Bureau of Home Economics; and E. C. Brooks of the 
University of North Carolina."^ Although this was a condescending and 
somewhat demeaning pattern of identification with the Association, it 
was perhaps the only vehicle through which the Conference could get a 
national audience at that time. 

The early years of the Conference showed that much of the energy 
of the presidents was spent trying to gain recognition and respect for 
their colleges as legitimate institutions of higher learning. The meeting 
of the Conference held in Washington on May 10-U, 1926 in the 
auditorium of the Department of the Interior and at the Whitelaw Hotel 
issued recommendations which reflected these concerns. Among the 
most notable ones were: that the governors of the southern states place 
the colleges under the control of state boards consisting of persons of 
training, interest, and sympathy for black education and providing 
definite programs and appropriate supervision; that responsibility for 
the operating of the colleges be given to the college presidents, supported 
by a system of accounts and audits; that some policy be set as to course 
of study and extent of work to be undertaken based upon the needs of 
the communities involved, and that minimum equipment "expressed in 
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dollars,*^ be specified for the work in such courses; that the presidents 
recommend candidates for the necessary positions, and that those em- 
ployed be given a chance to succeed; and that there be more liberal use 
of travel allowance for presidents and teachers.^ 

In the mid-thirties, the Conference began to focus on curriculum 
problems, instructional improvement and supervisory programs, espe- 
cially with reference to vocational and agricultural opportunities for 
blacks. Like most social institutions, black land-grant colleges were 
seriously hurt by low enrollment patterns during the Great Depression. 
At a meeting of the Conference in 1932, presidents complained that 
"^here are more applications received from teachers wanting positions 
than from students seeking entrance.*" Despite the years of "hard times 
and hard tomatoes*^, outstanding consultants specializing in the various 
areas of need were invited to annual meetings to discuss problems of 
interest to all members. 

At the 13th annual meeting of the Conference in Washington, 
D.C. in November 1935, the overall topic was **The Need of the Negro 
Land-Grant Colleges.** In addition to attendance by all of the presidents, 
there were eight guest speakers, including the Honorable Henry A. 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture. Eugene Knicles Jones, Advisor on 
Negro Affairs, in **Studying Vocational Opportunities for Negroes,** 
U.S. Department of Commerce, emphasized that in order for black 
Americans to be prepared to take advantage of increasing opportunities, 
black land-grant colleges must have the resources and personnel to 
properly prepare students and to carry out programs in various commu- 
nities. He outlined as crucial the appointment in each black land-grant 
college of a field agent whose chief duties should be (1) a compilation 
of types of occupations open to young Negroes in the respective states; 
(2) the placing of graduates in positions giving apprenticeship privileges, 
and (3) the institution of a follow-up system to check on the progress 
of graduates in the development of vocations and to advise them in their 
respective vocations. He further advised that these colleges should hold 
annual conferences which would emphasize such things as consumer 
cooperatives, growers* cooperatives, credit unions, agricuhural econom- 
ics, small farm ownership, and diversification of crops.^ 
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At this annual meeting of the Conference there was ample advice 
on how to improve the curriculum^ but there was little discussion on the 
lack of resources or criticism of state and federal agencies for not 
providing them. For example, Erwin H. Shinn of the Extension Service 
of the U, S. Department of Agriculture spoke on ""Professional Training 
for Negro Extension Work.** He maintained that the objectives of the 
agriculture and home economics curricula of these colleges should be: 
(1) to train teachers of agriculture, home economics, and the related 
sciences for both college and secondary positions; (2) to train extension 
workers in agriculture and home economics and to some extent subject 
matter specialists in these fields; and (3) to train for practical farming 
and farm homemaking and other pursuits closely related to these fields 
on a scientific basis«^ 

In looking at expectations in the realistic light of human and 

economic resources, President R. B. Atwood of Kentucky pointed to 

the limited curriculum in black land-grant colleges. He stressed that the 

agricultural curriculum was pursued, as a rule, by young men who 

aspired to become teachers of agriculture in Smith-Hughes high schools, 

principals of county training schools, county agriculture extension agents, 

or farm operators. He complained that enrollment and lack of adequate 

appropriations had virtually prevented all black colleges from providing 

strong majors and minors in specialized fields of agriculture. He ended 

bis presentation with this statement: 

It seems to me that a good strong, general course dealing briefly 
with animal husbandry, field crops, vegetable growing, dairying, 
farm management, farm economics, rural sociology, diseases of 
plants and animals, poultry husbandry, with special emphasis upon 
the practical skills connected with farming is the recommended 
procedure for most of our colleges. Professional courses can be 
added for those who are planning to teach. 

Black college presidents did not take the criticism of their programs 
without trying to call to the nation^s attention their needs. In a letter to 
the Honorable Henry A. Wallace the presidents complained that: **The 
magnitude of the educational program for white citizens may attract 
so much attention that attention is distracted from how little is being 
done for the Negro citizens." The letter further states that "All of this 
may happen unwittingly, but the fact remains that as the program for 
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white citizens proceeds and expands, the program for Negro citizens 
lags behind, and at a low level. The minds of many citizens, both white 
and colored, become confused and then, sometimes complacent; we 
assume that all is well with our citizens; what is generally considered to 
be everybody's business turns out to be nobody's business -and the 
Negro suffers."" 

The above complaints were undergirded by research data compiled 
by Dr. John W. Davis. His research showed that: 

(1) On the basis of percentage of rural population, the amount of 
money expended in the seventeen states for cooperative exten- 
sion among Negroes is annually more than $2,800,000 less than 
it should be. 

(2) On the basis of percentage of rural population, the number of 
Negro extension workers in the seventeen states is 396 less than 
it should be, or less than half of what it should be. 

(3) Not one of the states which supports a separate Land-Grant 
College for Negroes has established an agricultural experiment 
sub-station in connection with the institution for Negroes. 

(4) Not one of the states which supports a separate Land-Grant 
College for Negroes has established a graduate or professional 
school at the institution for Negroes.'^ 

All federal funds weie allotted to the states on the basis of the 
percentage of the state's rural population as a whole. Although in the 
southern states blacks constituted a large percentage of the rural popula- 
tion, the funds for cooperative agriculture, home economics, trade 
extension, experiment stations, and 4-H work which constituted the 
supporting wall of higher agricultural training were not allotted on an 
equitable basis for blacks. Furthermore, legal segregation, which sanc- 
tioned racial injustice, did not encourage or permit the system to come 
under open scrutiny. Thus black land-grant colleges generally trained 
agricultural and home economics teachers for the classroc ms and lower 
level jobs in extension and agricultural services. 

In Orr's study of the Conference he found that in the 1940's the 
presidents seemed mainly concerned with three major problems: expand- 
ing curriculum area concentrations so as to better prepare students for 
a wider variety of opportunities; seeking equal opportunities for gradu- 
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ates who bad been denied positions because of their color; finding 
effective methods of adjusting to social change that was taking place 
throughout the coimtry.'^ 

The Nineteenth Annual Conference of Negro Land-Grant Colleges, 
held at the Wabash Avenue Y.M.C.A, in Chicago in 1941, had as its 
theme '^Cooperation with Federal Agencies with Particular Reference 
to Agricultural Extension Services, and the National Defense Program." 
Thomas N. Roberts, a special assistant to the director of Personnel, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, spoke on the topic, "Training for 
Employment in the United States Department of Agriculture." He 
pointed out that blacks were woefully underrepresented in the U.S.D.A. 
"On June 30, 1941, there were 89,511 employees in the United States 
Department of Agrjculture. Of this number, 12,738 were employed in 
Washington and 76,773 in field offices . . . Of the 89,511 employees in 
the Department of Agriculture, 684 are Negroes; 246 arc employed in 
the Washington office and 438 in field operations of the Department."'^ 
These figures did not include 570 Extension workers. A further analysis 
of USDA's employment pattern showed that blacks were in only sixty- 
five of the 2,000 different job classifications in the Department. Blacks 
were mainly in two of thirty-one bureaus-U. S. Extension Service and 
Farm Security Administration, and their representation in the other 
bureaus was almost infinitesimal.'^ 

Despite this tremendous imbalance in black employment as com- 
pared to white, there was absolutely no criticism of racism as one of the 
causes. Rather, black colleges were admonished to strengthen and ex- 
pand their curricula, borrow officials from the USDA as consultants, 
and have students take junior professional examinations during the third 
year. Theie was no suggestion that the USDA should reach out and 
make a specific effort to recruit more blacks for its bureaus. 

On June 12-14, 1942, all of the presidents of black land-grant 
colleges met at Hampton Institute to consider a proposal by Dr. W.E.B. 
DuBois that black institutions become more alert to the impact of the 
nation's entry into the war and to the intensification of economic i.nd 
social change. Working under the conference theme, "National Planning 
for the Prosecution and Winning of the War, Long Time Issues of 
Postwar Collapse and Reconstruction, and Their Effects Upon the 
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Negro Land-Grant Colleges,"'* the presidents wrestled with the ques- 
tions of how to involve their institutions and students in the three major 
problem areas for the nation: armed forces, war industries, and agricul- 
ture. Maintaining that ""skills are the only consideration in placing 
individuals in jobs; and that race, religion, etc. should not enter the 
picture,"'^ they openly sought job opportunities for blacks on the basis 
of their qualifications. 

The quality of this conference may be measured in part by the 
stature of the national leaders who addressed the presidents. Among 
these were: John Corson, Director of U.S. Employment Service; Lieutenant- 
Commander E. H. Downs, U. S. Navy; William Wynne, National 
Resources Planning Board; Dr. Joseph R. HoucLins, U.S. Census 
Bureau; George Johnson, Fair Employment Practices Commission; Dr. 
Thomas Roberts, U. S. Department of Agriculture; Dr. Robert Weaver, 
War Manpower Commission; Dr. Alonzo Myers, Professor of Educa- 
tion, New York University; Judge William H. Hastic, U. S. War Depart- 
ment; and Dr. M. M. Chambers, American Council on Education. The 
major emphasis of these presenters centered around the progress that 
had been made in their areas, the new avenues for participation being 
opened up to black people, and the methods that might be used by black 
colleges to help prepare students for these emerging opportunities after 
President Roosevelt announced Executive Order 8802 banning discrimi- 
nation in federal employment. 

Of special concern to the presidents was the fact that the U. S. 
Department of Agricuhure had employed blacks primarily in custodial 
positions. In an effort to change this condition. Dr. Thomas Roberts 
proposed that "the Land-Grant Colleges send representatives ... to the 
Department in Washington, D.C. for a ten-day period. There, the nature 
of the work done in the Department would be studied and the representa- 
tives would return to their colleges and introduce relevant curricular 
changes, with the view of training students for such work."^* A vehement 
protest was also levied by the Conference of Presidents against the 
exclusion of black students from the Navy's V-1 program which was 
designed to provide officer candidates for the Navy out of quotas of 
college students. The president stated: "The Navy not only refused to 
recognize any Negro colleges as participating in the V-1 program, but 
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further refused to permit a Negro student enrolled in a white college, 
which has been recognized as participating, to take advantage of the 
V-1 program."" In order to communicate forcefully to the Navy the 
extent of their discontent, a committee headed by President John W. 
Davis of West Virginia State College was appointed to carry the Confer- 
ence's protest all the way to the Navy Department, Although the case 
was effectively presented on June 23, 1942, the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, Addison Walker, and Dean Barker, Head of the Navy Training 
Program, insisted that "the Navy had not worked out a plan for the use 
of Negro officers and that the Navy was not disposed to train men for 
officers and then not use them.*^ The meeting came to an end with 
black committee members agreeing that '*the Navy had not opened the 
way for Negroes to become commissioned officers.'' Yet this effort on 
the part of the Conference is evidence of the persistence of land-grant 
presidents attempting to bring new opportunities to their institutions. 

Black college presidents increasingly called for more funds and 
began to point out with greater intensity that blacks were not sharing 
equitably in funds designated for land-grant colleges. They emphasized 
that although blacks comprised 25 percent of the total population in the 
17 states in which black land-grant colleges were located, those black 
institutions received only five percent of the funds. In order to better 
contribute to the postwar economy and to other social and political 
needs of blacks, they decided to go to the very highest level for assistance. 

Representatives of the Conference of Negro Land-Grant Colleges 

were granted an audience with President Harry S. Truman on October 

22, 1946. In the aftermath of World War II and in light of gains that 

blacks had made during the War, the representatives wanted Truman 

to know that black colleges were willing and ready to help solve the 

educational problems that lay ahead. In a prepared statement presented 

by Drs. Sherman D, Scruggs of Lincoln University, Rufus B. Atwood 

of Kentucky State College, and John W. Davis of West Virginia State 

College, they emphasized: 

We represent officially the publicly-supported land grant colleges 
of seventeen southern states in which approximately seventy-five 
percent of the Negroes of America live . . . The progress of these 
colleges is important to the advancement of the South and the 
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Nation. They are located in states which are rich in the number of 
children and poor in wealth; where a separate school system is 
maintained for Negroes; where schools for Negro youth are con- 
ducted in churches, lodges, old stores, tenant houses, or whatever 
building is available; where, oftentimes in entire counties, high 
schools for Negroes do not exist and where publicly-supported 
professional training for Negroes is non-existent. The Director of 
Selective Service has pointed out that of 347,038 registrants of the 
first two registrations prior to Pearl Harbor who could not read 
their names, 220,052 were Negroes . . . Equalizing ^ucational 
opportunity for all American youth is important to our National 
well being. Federal aid to education in areas of need is a necessity 

They concluded their statement to President Truman by requesting 
that in the interest of the general welfare and for the improvement of 
black land-grant colleges he consider the following: 

(1) The expansion in personnel and support of the cooperative 
agricultural and home economics extension work for needed 
programs in adult education. 

(2) Provisions for organized research in the institutions themselves 
and appropriate access to experimental station facilities within 
the respective states to the end that current information essential 
to sound agricultural and rural life might be readily available 
to the constituency which the Land Grant and associate colleges 
serve. 

(3) The activation of additional ROTC units in the interest of 
military preparedness and peace. 

(4) Making more easily available equipment, surplus property, 
buildings and land to meet the demands being made on these 
institutions for the training of World War veterans.^ 

Throughout the war and its aftermath, the Conference was con- 
cerned that the black land-grant colleges make their contributions to 
national security and that the institutions share equitably in veteran's 
benefits and in the full postwar employment plan which the federal 
government had announced. The Executive Committee seized the oppor- 
tunity to reactivate its call for the establishment of an ROTC unit on 
the campuses of all member schools. It reminded the Committee on 
Civilian Components of the Armed Forces on April 2, 1948 that twelve 
of the black land-grant colleges did not have ROTC units, even though 
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the Morrill Act of 1862 specifically mandated that "military tactics** 
must be taught. The only land-grant institutions with ROTC units were 
(1) Prairie View State College; (2) South Carolina State A&M College; 
(3) North Carolina A&T CoUcge; (4) Virginia State CoUege; and (5) 
West Virginia State College. In the appeal it was suggested that racism 
was a factor in the absence of military units in these black institutions. 
The presidents wrote: "Racism is probably the weakest link in our 
democracy and it is time in our own interest as a nation to do something 
about it. Fortunately, something can be done-even today by the Honor- 
able Members of the Committee on Civil Components of the Armed 
Forces.'^ 

The persistent efforts of the Conference soon bore fruit, for after 
1945, ROTC units were opened at most of the black land-grant institu- 
tions. A few did not receive freestanding ROTC units, but became 
branches of 1862 land-grant universities. 

Black collejgc presidents felt the pangs of discrimination in the 
allocation of funds and in the right to participate in outreach projects 
involving blacks. The Conference gave them a forum, where, collectively, 
they could make their feelings known to the all-white Land-Grant 
College Association and to the federal government. In a letter to Dr. 
Lewis Webster Jones, President of the University of Arkansas and also 
head of the Executive Committee of the Land-Grant College Associa- 
tion, R. B. Atwood, Secretary of the Conference, wrote with reference 

to the Tennessee Valley Authority: 

As you know, the TVA will not enter into research or other projects 
with Negro Land-Grant Colleges because it has already contracted 
with the white land-grant colleges in each Valley State. Our requests 
to the TVA have met whh little success. Several institutions have 
requested that their college farms be made TVA Test Demonstration 
Farms; we also have a Cooperative Social Studies Project (Socio- 
logical) for which we need financial support, and whjch, some of 
us feel, falls within the area of research aidablc from TVA funds. 
It is suggested that your Committee can aid the Negro Land-Grant 
Colleges and establish and maintain a closer, more active working 
relationship with the TVA, at least in the seven states located in the 
TVA region.^* 

After approximately fifteen months of negotiations, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority entered into a research agreement on February 1, 1951, 
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with the Land-Grant Colleges of the Tennessee Valley Region and the 
Conference of Presidents of Negro Land-Grant Colleges. It was specifi- 
cally stated that the agreement with the Conference **covers the conduct 
of certain research studies of the effects of social and economic change 
upon the rural Negro population in the Tennessee Valley region . . . 
The title of the project shall be "Study of Social and Economic Change 
as it Affects *he Negro Population of the Itnnesscc Valley Region.'^ 
The study was to be carried out by the Land-Grant Colleges in the seven 
states of the region: Agricultural and Technical College of North Caro- 
lina, Alabama A&M College, Alcorn A&M CoUege, Fort Valley State 
College, Kentucky State College, Virginia State College and Tennessee 
A&I State CoUege. 

The presidents of these colleges agreed that the study would proceed 
in three stages. Stage One would be concerned with analysis of census 
data from 1920 to 1950 for all counties in the seven valley states on 
population, farm mechanization, farm electrification, selected crops, 
farm tenure, occupations, and charting basic trends. Stage Two would 
be concerned with selecting from the census data counties that showed 
marked increase in Negro farm ownership, marked decrease in Negro 
farm ownership, and counties that remained more or less stable. Stage 
Three would be concerned with the preparation of recommendations 
for the training and service programs based on the findings of the study. 

The agreement further stipulated that the TVA would provide the 
expenses of maintaining the office of director, including salary, travel, 
material, and supplies up to $17,000 and that the participating colleges 
would contribute research personnel services, office space, supplies and 
facilities valued at not less than $20,000. The agreement was to be 
effective from February 20, 1951 to February 20, 1953.2* 

Eight months after the Land-Grant CoUeges-TVA Cooperative 
Study was begun, Ernest E. Neal, Project Director, made a progress 
report to the Conference on Stage One of the research. Although he 
expressed concern about the uneven quality of the work to that point, 
he saw tremendous potential in the representatives from the seven 
cooperating colleges. The liaison representatives were: Dr. Elsie H. 
Wallace of Alabama A&M College, Helen J.E. DuBose of Alcorn A&M 
College, Dr. W.S.M. Banks of Fort Valley State College, Albert Pryor 
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of Kentucky State College, John Winters of North Carolina 
A&T College, Dr. Harry W. Roberts of Virginia State College, and Dr. 
Jerome H. Holland of Tbnnessee A&I State College. 

An analysis of data received from the liaison representatives and 
from the office of the director showed that there were definite common 
trends in the rural black population of the seven valley states. It was 
pointed out that the black population was decreasing in each of the 
states, with Kentucky having the greatest decrease and Mississippi 
having the smallest between 1910 and 1940. The data further showed 
the movement of blacks away from the rural areas. In Mississippi, for 
example, the rural proportion of the black population decreased from 
90.6 percent in 1910 to 85.8 in 1940, while in Kentucky the black rural 
population decreased from 59.2 percent in 1910 to 37.4 in 1950. There 
was also a decrease in farm operators, both tenants and owners, in each 
of the seven states during the thirty-year span 1910-1940. Perhaps the 
most disturbing statistic showed that 50.4 percent of the farmers and 
14.9 percent of the land in the seven valley states were in farms under 
50 acres in 1940.2^ 

The above statistical information, the report indicated, had defmi- 
tivc implications for black farmers. AgricuUural colleges must not only 
train agricultural graduates to become county agents and vocational 
agricultural teachers, but must teach them that the practice of actual 
farming can be fx challenging and profitable pursuit. Since black farmers 
do not have enough capital to operate large farms, college departments 
must make them understand their opportunities for assistance through 
Farm Home Agencies, Production and Subsistence Loans, Farm Owner- 
ship Loans, Insured Farm Ownership Mortgage Loans and Farm Hous- 
ing Loans. Efficiently operated private farms could help bring economic 
stability to the seven Valley states. In the practice of farming, mechaniza- 
tion and its effects upon farm operators and workers should be explored 
by agricultural divisions in colleges with the assistance of outside special- 
ists. 

The presidents of the Conference complained that the seventeen 
black land-grant colleges did not develop so rapidly as those for whites 
in the same seventeen states. Although the Second Morrill Act provided 
for increased funds, this was not true with other funds, notably funds 
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for Experimental Stations made available under the Hatch Act of 1887 
and funds for Cooperative Extension Service made available under the 
Smith-Lever Act of 1914. They were disturbed over the fact that in each 
of the Southern states programs of agricultural experimentation and 
extension were carried out under the control and direction of the white 
land-grant colleges and universities to the exclusion of the land-grant 
institutions for blacks. 

Some of the inequities may be seen in the following statistics. For 
the year ending June 30, 1950, the white land-grant institutions in the 
seventeen southern states received $43,536,688 in federal funds, while 
in the same states the black land-grant institutions received $2,307,915. 
The black institutions received only five percent of the federal funds 
which came into the region, but if equity on the basis of population had 
been served, the black land-grant institutions would have received 22 
percent or a total of at least $11 million instead of $2 million they 
actually received.^ Since these figures indicated such blatant discrimina- 
tion against black institutions, the Presidents resolved to seek their fair 
share and seek ways to control it in future years. 

While the diversity of interests and major concerns pursued by the 
presidents of the Conference during its 33 years would be too numerous 
to discuss, certain themes were emphasized throughout its existence. 
These included: curriculum change and expansion, funds for operation, 
jobs for students, full participation in the military, industrial, and 
economic development of the country, and, finally, survival in the wake 
of integration/desegregation brought on by the changes of the late forties 
and early fifties and the Supreme Court decision making segregation 
unconstitutional on May 17, 1954. 

In the early 1950's, as racial barriers in education across the United 
States began to show signs of crumbling, the Conference of Presidents 
of Negro Land-Grant Colleges began examining itself in anticipation 
of a more integrated society. President Atwood, long-time secretary of 
the Conference, wrote member presidents to see if they opposed or 
favored the dropping of the word "Negro" and changing the name to 
the "Conference of Presidents of Land-Grant and Associated Institu- 
tions."29 Having been assured that their votes would remain in strict 
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confidence, most presidents voted to drop the word "Negro" and give 
official recognition to the many associate members. I>cspite the secret 
vote, the name remained the samfc until the Conference dissolved to 
become a part of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universi- 
ties. 

As larger land-grant universities began to desegregate their student 
bodies in greater numbers in the late 1940's and early 1950's, presidents 
of black land-grant colleges began to express increasing concerns for 
the future of black students. Speaking on the topic "What arc Negro 
Land-Grant Colleges Doing to Fabricate a Program to Meet Present- 
Day Needs" at the Thirtieth Annual Session in Washiagton, D.C. on 
October 22, 1952, Dr. Felton G. Clark of Southern University reminded 
the group that "The Negro Land-Grant Colleges have held open the 
door, leading to college training for countless Negroes who otherwise 
could never have embraced it. Literally, they have been instruments for 
the democratization of higher education."^ But he emphasized that the 
litigation and rulings of the federal courts "require a reassessment of 
the role of land-grant colleges for Negroes ... It is highly important to 
realize that Negro Land-Grant Colleges came into existence for just one 
reason— segregation. When the elimination of segregation from the 
South's Land-Grant Colleges and Universities has become an accom- 
plished fact, the question is certain to be rai?vd as to the justification 
of a land-grant college for Negroes . . . 

Black presidents were too optimistic about the positive values that 
desegregated institutions would likely bring lo black students in higher 
education. Many of them failed to see that despite the fact that a few 
barriers were failing in the South, black people would, in the main, 
remain isolated in many ways from the general culture; that employment 
patterns, business opportunities, teacher education and the prevailing 
racial patterns would not change so drastically that black land-grant 
colleges would lose their identity or usefulness. They therefore ascribed 
more meaning for blacks to the so-called "distinct social and cultural 
transition" that America was passing through than was warranted. 
Nevertheless, they openly expressed that "the Negro, increasingly, is 
becoming an integral part of the American social order as evidenced by: 
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(a) his acceptance in educational institutions fonnerly closed to 
him; 

(b) his acceptance in professional and learned societies; 

(c) his securing and using the franchise; 

(d) his increased legal, judicial and administrative participation in 
affairs at the local, state, national, and international levels; 

(e) the subsidization of his brainpower in government and industry 
and in basic and applied research; 

(f) his being called upon to offer instruction in the great colleges 
and universities throughout the world; 

(g) the appropriation of his talents in merchandising, by many of 
the major commercial enterprises of the country; 

(h) his constituting a potent force in organized labor at the policy- 
making and leadership levels, and 

(i) recognition of the fact that blocking the flow of Negro labor 
may eventually wreck the American economy thereby causing 
a collapse in the economy of the free nations opening the door 
to world wide communism".^^ 

President Clark argued effectively that there were all-inclusive 
fundamental changes in the South, namely **an emerging climate of 
conviction that every individual is of potential worth and that society 
should extend to all individuals the opportunity to develop their highest 
worth . . . there is a developing ideology which expresses itself in 
acceptance, assimilation, and integration of all persons regardless of the 
diversity of their cultures." The question was ultimately asked, **Is the 
Negro Land-Grant College retarding this social process or is it facilitat- 
ing it?"^"' An examination of curricula, the addition of new academic 
programs, the assignment of resources for research, and more effective 
training of teachers and leaders among black people were seen as ways 
b> which black land-grant colleges could facilitate the new trend toward 
a more integrated America. 

Action toward making the Conference a part of the ALGCU 
intensified during 1953 and 1954. President Carl W. Borgmann of the 
University of Vermont wrote each of the black presidents seeking his 
attitude toward a merger with the Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
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and Universities. While most presidents had some reservations, most 
eventually accepted the union as an inevitable course of action. Dr. 
Felton G. Clark concluded, for example, that "since a score of other 
professional associations, even in the deep South have taken this step» 
which is now under consideration, apparently this should not present 
an improbability for the association of Land-Grant Colleges and Univer- 
sities.** He continued: "If there are problems peculiar to racial factors, 
it appears as though the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Univer- 
sities need only to refer to what these other bodies have done to seek a 
solution to those issues incident to, but nevertheless affecting this matter 
of a single association for all those institutions which are, by law, 
categorized as Land-Grant Colleges."^ 

A special committee composed of Presidents R. P. Daniels, Virginia 
(Chairman); B. C. Himer, South Carolina (Conference President); 
R. B. Atwood, Kentucky (Conference Secretary); and F. D. Bluford, 
North Carolina, was formed to study all problems relating to the present 
and future status of the Conference of F'residents of Negro Land-Grant 
Colleges. The Committee agreed to take the following recommendations 
to the Conference: "Be it resolved that the Conference of Presidents of 
Negro Land-Grant Colleges hereby officially terminates its existence 
as a distinct organization as of December 31, 1955 . . . (and) that the 
members ... do hereby organize themselves into a successor organization 
to be known as the Council on Cooperative College Projects (CCCP).**^* 
Provisions were also recommended for the termination of the Social 
Studies Project and for the continuation of the TVA Cooperative Project 
through the successor organization and Howard University, and the 
Audio- Visual Project through the successor organization and Virginia 
State College. 

The first officers of the Council on Cooperative College Projects 
were B. C. Turner, Chairman, and Dr. R. B. Atwood, Secretary- 
Treasurer. They were to serve from January 1, 1956 until the annual 
meeting, at which time the Council would hold elections. A total of 
$500 was allocated for the operating budget. With this action, the 
Conference of Presidents of Negro Land-Grant Cclleges and its associate 
black colleges were assigned to the pages of history and another potent 
voice for black education had been lost. 
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During its existence the Conference of Presidents of Negro Land- 
Grant Colleges did not focus exclusively on the land-grant functions of 
their institutions, but upon the broad spectrum of educational interests 
affecting black people in the South. As indicated previously, the presi- 
dents of the seventMn black land grant colleges enriched the Conference 
by inviting other presidents of private and public colleges to associate 
membership. They attended all meetings, participated in discussions, 
served on committees, and helped in various other capacities. They 
were admitted to membership because they shared common concerns 
in the improvement of educational opportunities for blacks and for the 
strength in unity that the Conference offered. The institutions whose 
presidents were given associate membership in the Conference were: 
Atlanta University, Central State College in Ohio, Hampton Institute, 
Howard University, Savannah State College, Texas Southern Univer- 
sity, and Tuskegee Institute. The Manual Training School from Borden- 
town, New Jersey had the unique experience of being the only secondary 
school with associate membership. 

From the associate membership came notable leadership, especially 
in the social scienciJa. For example, Professor E. Franklin Frazier, an 
internationally known sociologist from Howard University, served as 
Coordinator of "The Land-Grant Program in Cooperative Social Stud- 
ies.^ He led a group of scholars from member institutions in researching 
demographic materials on blacks, land tenure, availability of health 
facilities, changing economic problems, health facilities, occupational 
opportunities, family relations and others. Among the scholars contrib- 
uting to the studies in the social sciences were: W.E.B. DuBois of Atlanta 
University, Ambrose Coliver, an assistant to the commissioner of the 
U.S. Department of Education, and Charles S. Johnson of Fisk Univer- 
sity, to name a few. Black land-grant colleges as well as other black 
institutions were able to strengthen their curricula, focus their resources 
on particular problems, and develop a greater esprit de corps in ap- 
proaching problems common to all of them. 

In unity, there was strength; they could criticize and condemn the 
system without fear of being singled out as mavericks. They saw the 
value in teaching, but they insisted that research, especially in agriculture 
and rural development, be equitably supported in their institutions. 
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They sought to expand their curricula, they tried to prepare their students 
for a rapidly changing wartime economy, and they tried to adapt their 
total academic programs to meeting needs created by mechanization 
of farms and gradual industrialization in the South. Perhaps they 
demonstrated too much faith in democracy when they abandoned the 
purposes of the Conference and cast their lot with the Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Unii^ersities. The strength in unity and the 
direct sharing of common experiences could not be accomplished in the 
ALGCU with the same meaning and intensity. Also, the identification 
with associate member black colleges with similar experiences became 
a thing of the past and a treasure lost forever. 

In a more limited way the Council of Presidents/ Chancellors of 
1890 institutions and Tuskegee University have continued to meet as a 
special caucus group at annual meetings of the now National Association 
of State Universities and Land-Grant Colleges in an effort to promote the 
interests of their institutions. Dr. Richard D. Morrison, former president 
of Alabama A&M University, presided over this Council for many years 
and led the presidents in their fight to have their colleges and universities 
recognized by the USDA and other federal agencies as institutions that 
could effectively implement the land-grant functions of teaching, research 
and extension service. 
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Teaching, Academic Programs, 
And Research From 1920 to 1967 



THE land-grant idea in America's colleges and universities is realized 
through the areas of teaching, research, and extension services. 
While 1S62 institutions had the combination of state and federal re- 
sources to enable them to begin development in each of those areas 
during the early years, 1890 institutions, because of racial segregation 
and discrimination, were limited essentially to the teaching phase for 
approximately 77 years. Even with the limitations and restrictions under 
which they functioned, they began to make significant inroads into the 
areas of research and extensions services on a limited basis; however, 
with the lack of federal and state funds and of social and political support 
for their mission, they experienced anxieties and uncertainties which 
adversely affected development during the early years. 

The sources of anxieties and uncertainties in the beginning for black 
land-grant colleges can be attributed in part to (a) the aftermath of 
slavery and the legacy of an exploitive plantation system; (b) black 
students who were more fascinated with liberal arts and sciences than 
with agricuhural and mechanical arts; (c) private and denominational 
colleges which had already established their reputation through strong 

cultural curricula offerings; (d) the lack of high schools for blacks and 
the small number of black graduates from existing private and public 
schools; (e) the existence of political and conservative forces who op 
posed education for blacks and considered them uneducable; (f) the 
necessity of offering elementary and secondary course work before 
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attempting collegiate work; and (g) the limitation of educational and 
employment opportunities in these seventeen states by state statute.' 
Teacher training among blacks was seen as an inescapable need, and 
even when agricultural, mechanical arts, and home economics courses 
were offered, they were integrated into the teacher education sequence. 

The cursory overview of early educational practices given in previ- 
ous chapters clearly reveals that academic programs were geared to 
elemen-tary, secondary, and normal training with the major emphasis 
on teacher education. By the 1920's most of the 1890 institutions were 
offering collegiate programs in agriculture leading to a standard bachelor 
of science in agriculture or in home economics. It should be pointed 
out that mstitutions like Alcorn State University, Alabama A&M Univer- 
sity, Virginia State University, North Carolina A&T State University, 
and others can produce records showing that B.S. degree programs 
were offered prior to the beginning of the twentieth century. So the 
year in which they began awarding a degree is debatable. An examination 
of curricula in most of the early catalogs will show that they did not 
possess the personnel, courses, or resources to give a standard degree, 
based on 120 semester hours of college work. In some cases, these 
institutions had state approval to issue the baccalaureate degree, even 
though their curricula did not justify conferring a standard degree. 

While black land-grant institutions were still operating at the secon- 
dary and normal school levels, federal legislation enhancing vocational 
education was passed which encouraged greater emphasis on teaching. 
The first federal legislation to provide specifically for funds to aid the 
states in the preparation of vocational teachers was the Nelson Amend- 
ment to the Morrill Act of 1890 which was enacted on March 4, 1907. 
According to the Nelson Amendment, agricultural colleges "may use a 
portion of this money for providing courses for the specific preparation 
of instructors for teaching the elements of agriculture and mechanical 
arts. "2 Liberal interpretation of this act permitted land-grant colleges 
to offer instruction not only in agriculture, mechanic arts and home 
economics, but also in teacher education. 

The Nelson Amendment was made more useful by the ruling that 
the funds could be used in providing supervision and special aid to 
in-service teachers and to the instruction of teachers in agriculture, 
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mechanic arts, and home economics in summer schooL In Chapman's 

review of this Amendment, he ' rote: 

This definite provision for teacher training and the equally impor- 
tant stipulation, from the standpoint of the Negro, that the funds 
be equitably divided between the races in those states which by law 
require Negroes to attend separate schools, marked the new and 
more substantial program of teacher-training for Negroes, The 
Negro land-grant colleges made full use of these funds to the extent 
to which they were available.' 

While in most Southern states federal funds were looked upon as 
a substitute for rather than a supplement to state funds, the Nelson 
Amendment's call for equitability positively affected appropriations to 
black institutions. Also, the need for well-qualified black teachers in- 
creased, making summer school attendance increase at a rapid pace, 
lhachers in Florida, for example, began to work not only for state 
certification, but also toward eventual graduation from college with a 
B.S. degree. So in 1913, the legislature passed the so-called "Summer 
School Act: which provided for the maintenance and regulation of 
summer schools for teachers and other students in the state. The Agricul- 
tural Depa/tment also achieved notable success with the passage of the 
"Summer School Act," for the Board of Control stipulated that "it also 
enables the teachers to center their efforts upon the pedagogical and 
vocational courses.'** At Southern University, Vincent reports that "the 
revisions of Federal appropriations under the Nelson Amendment saw 
a corresponding rise in the University's program. During the 1910-191 1 
academic year, the schools of cooking, blacksmithing, wheelwriting, 
and horticulture were added. Also at Prairie View A&M University, 
Thomas Jesse Jones observed that in training teachers for black schools 
and the agricuhural courses Prairie View trained 75 percent of the black 
teachers in the public schools, and the state was securing more in teaching 
effort with the lack of expenditure than at any other institution in the 
state.* As support for teacher education became more abundant, 1 890 
institutions dramatically expanded their teacher certification programs, 
agriculture and home economics included. 

The function of teaching was enhanced with the passage of the 
National Vocational Education Act, commonly known as the Smith- 
Hughes Act, on February 23, 1917, This act launched a nationwide 
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program of vocational education and marked the beginning of a defi- 
nitely organized program of training for teachers of vocational subjects. 
Prior to this act, even with the Nelson Amendment, there had been no 
such recognized program of teacher training; however, teacher training 
was the principal land-grant function of 1890 institutions. The purpose 
of this act was: 

To provide further promotion of vocational education; to provide 
for cooperation with states in the promotion of such education in 
agriculture and the trades and industries; to provide for cooperation 
with the states in preparation of teachers of vocational subjects; 
and to appropriate money and to regulate its expenditures.^ 

Beginning with an initial appropriation of $1.4 million, Smith- 
Hughes funds reached $7 million by 1926 and with subsequent legislation 
increased that amount significantly each year. This Act vitally affected 
1890 institutions which from the beginning assumed the major responsi- 
bility for the preparation of agricultural and home economics teachers 
for black public schools in the rural communities of the South. While 
the Act itself did not specifically state the institutions to which the funds 
would be granted, the state boards of vocational education, which 
controlled the funds, designated 1890 institutions in all of the states. 
However, like the Smith-Lever Act of 1914, the Smith-Hughes Act 
made no provisions for an equitable division of these funds along racial 
lines. 

In 1917, Congress further expanded opportunities with the enact- 
ment of the Smith-Hughes Vocational Act of 1917 which provided 
federal aid for vocational education in schools of less than college grade. 
The statute required that a Federal Board of Education be created to 
supervise the service, and it required matching of federal funds by state 
and local funds. The Act provided for promotion of vocational education 
through cooperation with states "in paying the salaries of teachers, 
supervisors, and directors of agricultural subjects and the preparation 
of teachers of agriculture, trade, .ndustrial, and home economics sub- 
jects.** 

At the outset the Federal Board for Vocational Education and the 
several state boards included the 1890 institutions and Tuskcgee in 
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programs of teacher 'traiQjin£, Xb« states of Alabama, Mississippi, and 
South Carolina introduced vocational teacher training the very first 
year and were followed by Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, 
Louisiana, Tbxas, Oklahoma and Virginia. It should be noted that the 
vocational teaching training programs were carried out in Alabama by 
Tuskegee Institute and in Virginia by both Hampton Institute and 
Virginia State College. Land-grant colleges in Maryland, Missouri, and 
Alabama were not involved in this phase of teacher training.^ 

With federal grant-in-aid matched by local and state contributions, 
1890 institutions increasingly expanded their emphasis on teacher train- 
ing. At Florida A&M University, William H. A. Howard was named 
Smith-Hughes Professor of Agriculture and Robert G. Bruce Smith- 
Hughes Professor of Mechanical Arts. In addition to the four-year 
course leading to the B. S. degree in agriculture, mechanical arts, or 
home economics, students were permitted to pursue a Smith-Hughes 
teacher training course leading to certification ir •'v one of the above 
mentioned fields after a period of two years. Prnct ic;^ \ was required 
in each area throughout the period. To further i'bciauze opportunity 
in agriculiurc at FAMU, a one-year course in practical agriculture was 
added in 1917. The work was arranged to cover a full year of twelve 
months and to follow the work of the farm as it varied according to the 
seasons. Dean Benjamin L. Perry, Sr., long-time dean of agriculture at 
FAMU, wrote that: "Instruction was given through lectures, laboratory 
exercises, library assignments, and actual performance of farm tasks 
along the latest and most approved scientific methods. "'^ 

At Virginia State University as an outgrowth of the Smith-Hughes 
Act, a department of vocational agriculture was established to prepare 
agricultural teachers for the public schools. A sequence of agricultural 
courses equivalent to a major was offered for men enrolled in the 
normal school program. Women students who planned to teach in rural 
areas also elected to enroll in agricultural courses. 

As resources became available through^federal funding, students 
increasingly took advantage of the training opportunities for vocational 
teachers. From 12 students which Klein reported in his study in 1915, 
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the college enrollment in 1890 institutions grew to 3,671 in 1928; 4,218 
in 1929; 6,115 in 1934; and 10,265 in 1937.'* Even though enrollment 
mcieased at a rapid rate over the 22-year period noted above, enrollment 
of students in agriculture and home economics did not grow at the 
same rate. For example in 1934, the enroUment of students in agriculture 
totaled 277 and in home economics 242.'^ The enrollment trend away 
from courses in agriculture md home «;onomics was attributed to 
practical reasons involving (a) the nature of the courses themselves; (b) 
the nature of the work to be followed; and (c) the chances for placement. 
The trend was toward arts and sciences and teacher education. 

By 1950 each of the 1890 institutions had well-defined, four-year, 
standard programs leading to the bachelor's degree in agriculture and 
home economics. Also, these programs were generally accredited by the 
required regional agencies. Programs of study in these disciplines paral- 
leled those programs in 1862 institutions with the exception of the 
required teacher education component. The emphasis on teaching was 
essential because racial segregation, with few exceptions, restrict^ black 
agricultural and home economics graduates to the field of teaching. 

Since agricultural and home economics graduates were generally 
restricted to teaching, and since many school systems in Southern and 
borden states failed to make provisions for vocational training for their 
students, an oversupply of teachers was beginning to surface in the late 
1930's. "In June 1937, 152 men were graduated from Negro land-grant 
colleges as teachers of vocational agriculture. Of this number, eighty- 
nine were placed that year in positions as teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture. Thirty-nine were employed in positions not related to their prepara- 
tion. A total of 128 or 84.2 percent were placed and 24 or 15.8 percent 
were not placed."'^ In home economics, only one state, Maryland, 
reported an oversupply, and six states an undersupply. It should be 
emphasized that the oversupply was artificially created by prejudiced 
and racist leadership in the South which refused to provide opportuniries 
for training for blacks in agriculture, home economics, and in trade and 
industries. 

That this restriction of opportunity among blacks persisted over 
the years may be found in Eddy's study of land-grant institutions in the 
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1950*s. He wrote: The percentage of agricultural graduates entering 
teaching runs over 90 percent in some of the Negro Land-Grant Colleges. 
The sune situation exists in engineering and home economics, largely 
because of the lack of other teaching opportunity in these fields.**'^ 

Following the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and subsequent civil rights 
legislation, demands that racial segregation and discrimination be abol- 
ished in land-grant institutions came from many groups. The case of 
Adams v. Richardson (1971) which became commonly known as the 
Adams States Cases required ten Southern states to work toward a 
unitary system of higher education which would ^enhance** and not 
place a **greater burden** on 1890 institutions. It was essential that 
agriculture on historically black land-grant campuses become more 
complex and diversUied. With the abolition of black schools in the early 
1960's, student interest in agricultural education declined since fewer 
teaching jobs were available. Also, beginning in the late 1960*s, stricter 
certification requirements for teachers discouraged many students from 
entering this field. With only the traditional options in the field of 
agriculture, the enrollment decreased steadily in the early 1960's. For 
example, in 1963, the total enrollment in the sixteen historically black 
land-grant institutions was only 1,150 students. However, as the options 
in agriculture increased, the enrollment also increased to 1,377 in 1969 
and to 1,864 in 1977.'^ 

In 1989, there were a total of eighty-four degrees in agriculture 
programs offered by 1890 institutions. It should be emphasized that 
during the integration/ desegregation struggle, Kentucky State Univer- 
sity and South Carolina State College lost all of their land-grant func- 
tions except home economics and West Virginia State College had all 
of its land-grant functions transferred to West Virginia University. Other 
institutions like North Carolina A&T State University, Florida A&M 
University, and Virginia State University saw their enrollments decrease 
through reorganization and the transfer of programs to 1862 institutions. 

A brief review of the curricula in agriculture at 1890 institutions 
shows an increasing variety of programs such as agribusiness, agricul- 
tural economics, agricultural engineering, urban agriculture, aquacul- 
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turc, ornamental horticulture, agricultural science, prc-vctcrinary medi- 
cine, park management, wildlife management, and many others. These 
major areas join the more traditional offerings such as agronomy, plant 
and soil science, animal science, horticulture, and poultry science. In 
addition to the four-year programs, several of the institutions established 
two-year terminal program offerings during the 1950's for students who 
preferred work in agricultural industries rather than in teaching or in 
other areas requiring a bachelor's degree. Students at Virginia State, for 
example, could enroll in a two-year program in the following areas: 
dairy farming, dairy manufacturing, livestock farming, farm mechanics, 
floriculture, fruit and vegetable production, livestock fanning, and poul- 
try farming. These programs were discontinued in the mid-sixties due 
to low enrollment.'* At the doctorate level, Alabama A&M University 
now offers two programs leading to the Ph.D. degree—Plant and Soil 
Science and Food Science. Tuskegcc offers an instructional program 
leading to the Doctor of Veterinary Medicine. 

The fact that agriculture at 1890 institutions has become more 
extensive and diversified does not mean that it is attractive to black 
students. Dr. R. Grant Seals' study of the "Educational Status of Blacks 
in U. S. Agriculture" found that: "There were 1,851 undergraduates 
enrolled in agriculture in predominantly black institutions in the fall, 
1975 ... It is reasonable to assume that practically 9€' percent are 
Afro-American students."'' His study further pointed out that these 
institutions graduated 294 students with B. S. degrees in agricultural 
education, plant and soil sciences, animal sciences, agricultural econom- 
ics, and horticulture, and a few in food technology or biochemistry. Of 
294 graduates, he estimated that approximately 10% or 30 would attend 
graduate school at the 1862 institutions. This lack of students studying 
for master's degrees and doctorates means that 1890 institutions cannot 
staff their faculties with African- American role models for their students 
nor will there be appropriate representation in state, federal and private 
sector employment. Dr. Charles Magee, the Director of Agriculture at 
Fort Valley State College, who also holds the Ph.D. degree in agricul- 
tural engineering, laments the fact that in 1969 there was only one black 
Ph.D. in the agricultural engineering program, and 20 years later there 
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were only four blacks with Ph.D.'s in this field." This scarcity of blacks 
at the doctorate level extends to almost every doctoral program in 
agriculture. 

It was estimated that in 1977 black undergraduate enrollment in 

all agricultural disciplines in the United States stood at 2,500 which 

j-eprcsented approximately three percent of the 98,519 undergraduates 

in agriculture in the United States. Again, Seals found that much of the 

lack of growth in agriculture in 1890 institutions could be attributed to: 
The historical underfunding of resident instruction by the resp^ive 
states probably has had the greatest impact on enrollment. Hie 
almost continuous litigation in the last decade involving public 
colleges in certain southeastern states relative to the achievement 
of racially-non-identifiable educational systems has affected the 
predominantly black colleges out of proportion to their being the 
cause of the shuation.^ 

In almost every case, black institutions bore the greatest brunt of the 
burden. 

In the late 1930's and especially during the aftermath of Worid 
War I, black educators began to feel an increasing need for more 
professional and graduate training. Anticipating the problem and recog- 
nizing that all Southern and border states had segregated state-supported 
universities, Missouri in 1921 and 1929 and West Virginia in 1927 passed 
legislation for out-of-state aid for blacks wishing to pursue graduate 
and professional studies. Maryland granted the out-of-state aid for 
tuition, travel and excess fees in 1933, and Virginia and Kentucky fell 
in line in 1936. By 1938, out-of-state scholarship laws had been enacted 
by eight Southern and border states.^' It was not until 1945 that the 
State of Florida, in response to a request by President William H. Gray 
of FAMU, approved an out-of-state scholarship program "to provide 
educational opportunities to black students which are not given at 
Florida A&M College, but which are provided at state institutions for 
whites.*^ 

There can be no denying that the practice of out-of-state aid sent 
young blacks to better schools than the South could possibly afford for 
its own white youth. But this advantage could not obscure the need for 
equality and dignity in the pursuit of higher education. Thus, the 
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"out-of-state" solution for graduate/ professional training was shattered 
by the U. S. Supreme Court in December of 1938 in the Uoyd Gaines 
V. University of Missouri case. The Court said: 

Here the petitioner's right is a personal one. It was as an individual 
that he was entitled to the equal protection of the laws, and the 
state was bound to furnish him within its borders facilities for legal 
education substantially equal to those which the State there afforded 
to persons of the white race, whether or not other Negroes sought 
the same privileges." 

The fact that the Court struck down the out-of-state aid laws in 

Missouri did not cause the other Southern and border states to refrain 

from the practice, but in some cases, it intensified their resolve to follow 

the "separate-but-cqual"' pattern. At the Fifteenth Annual Conference 

of the Presidents of Negro Land-Grant Colleges, meeting at Howard 

University in 1937, the presidents decided that if "separatc-but-^qual" 

is the biracial pattern in these states, then their institutions should have 

strong undergraduate programs before introducing graduate programs. 

So behind a facade of learned discussions of vocational guidance, 

cooperative extension work, conservation, farm tenancy, higher life 

values, and economics, the fearless John W. Davis of West Virginia 

State, William H. Bell of Alcorn, and Felton G. Clark of Southern who 

formed the Committee on Findings wrote: 

Provision has already bwn made for advanced work in a number 
of our institutions. An increasing number of students will apply for 
courses on the graduate level. It would seem a wise precaution to 
assure the adequacy and effectiveness of the undergraduate program 
before advancing into the graduate field.^ 

In the meantime, the white leadership in Texas was virtually requir- 
ing President Banks of Prairie View to make provisions for graduate 
studies. While pleading for a larger budget and higher salaries for his 
teachers, the Division of Graduate Studies was established in 1937, 
becoming the first such graduate program among the 1890 land-grant 
institutions. This new division offered the Master of Science degree in 
agricultural economics, rural education, agricuhural education, school 
administration and supervision, and rural sociology. 

With the threat of having to desegregate 1862 institutions because 
of blacks seeking admission to special graduate or professional pro- 
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grams, (presaged by the Gaines v. University of Missouri case), govern- 
ing bodies began a scramble to establish graduate schools at many of 
the 1890 institutions. Programs such as graduate education, pharmacy, 
law, engineering, architecture, and graduate specialties in agriculture 
and home economics were quickly placed on black campuses. In the 
ten-year period between 1937 and 1947, seven 1890 institutions began 
graduate programs. Two additional institutions added graduate pro- 
grams in 1956 and 1957.2^ But even with this wider range of graduate 
programs "in 19S3, the education majors numbered more than four 
times the combined enrollment of the other three fields in which graduate 
students were reported.*^ since 1954, the walls of segregation have 
come tumbling down in 1862 institutions, yet blacks are not found in 
graduate programs in any appreciable number. Consequently, there is 
always a shortage of qualified black scholars to carry out the teaching, 
service, and research functions needed by 1890 institutions. 

In order to encourage students to enter agriculture, 1890 institu ions 
must help to remove the negative image of the discipline. As Magee said: 
**If you are majoring in any phase of agriculture, and it doesn't maiier 
whether it is animal science, horticulture, or agriculture economics, it 
is always assumed that you plan to be a farmer.*^' Through a concerted 
effort involving professors, administrators, and governmental agencies, 
students can be guided to pursue the wide variety of opportunities in 
agricuhure. 

One of the major reasons students should pursue careers in the 
agricultural sciences is to help blacks who still work the land for a living. 
An 1920, one in every seven U. S. farmers was black. There were 926,000 
black farmers in the United States. By 1982, only one farmer in 67 was 
black. There were only 33,000 black farmers in 1982, and they comprised 
lens than two percent of the 2.2 million fanners. The rates of farm loss 
have been much heavier among blacks than among other racial groups. 
In fact, black farmers are becoming an endangered species.^ With the 
disappearance of the black farmers, black people are not carrying their 
appropriate share of the burden in raising foodstuff, and no race can 
be free when its foodstuff is in someone else's pantry. Secondly, it is 
essential for blacks to become more visible as teachers, scientists, admin- 
istrators, and decision makers in departments of agriculture at the state 
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and federal levels. Thirdly, it is extremely important for blacks to give 
technical assistance to the African countries because black political 
influence in this country may be tied to Africa and other Third World 
countries. Their basic needs Bit in the areas of agriculture and engineer- 
ing as measured, in part, by the large number of African and Third 
World students majoring in agriculture in 1890 institutions. Fourthly, 
through effective teaching, students, and especially black students who 
are deserting the field of agriculture, could be counseled to pursue higher 
degrees in agriculture in order to take leadership roles at 1890 institutions 
and in other areas of extension services or agricultural research. 

Agricuhural research at 1890 institutions was meager and uncoordi- 
nated during the first eighty years of their existence. In isolated instances, 
one could find individual professors who used their extra time and 
energies to pursue a project, but most institutions did not earmark funds 
for research or identify a cadre of professors to engage in research 
activities. 

Tuskcgec University, a notable exception, was the black institution 
that blazed the trail in agricultural research through the leadership of 
Dr. George Washington Carver. Exercising the inquisitive mind of 
the scientist. Carver engaged in various tvpcs of research activities at 
Tbskegce while teaching a full load* however, by 1904, Washington had 
relieved him of h j departmental and classroom duties in order for him 
to carry on his research and direct the ej.pcriment station which was 
established in 1897. As new buildings and new agricultural laboratory 
facilities were added to the campus. Carver did significant research in 
his war against the boll weevil which was destroying cotton, the major 
cash crop of small farmers. By 1910, he issued a warning that farmers 
must learn to diversify their crops and place more emphasis upon raising 
cowpeas, soybeans, sweet potatoes, and peanuts as cash crops. 

While Carver was a muUi-talented scientist whose research involved 
cotton, trees, dehydration of fruit and vegetables, corn, grasses, weeds, 
and many others, his greatest successes were with peanuts, sweet pota- 
toes, and the pecan. He revolutionized agriculture in the South when 
he developed products from such crops as pecans and increasingly 
convinced southern farmers to grow these crops in place of cotton to 
provide a new source of income. Carver made more than 300 products 
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from the peanut which ranged from instant coffee to soap and ink. From 
the sweet potato, he made 1 18 products mcluding flour, shoe polish, 
and candy. He produced 75 products from the pecan. Among his other 
scientific achievements, he made synthetic marble from wood shavings, 
dyes from clay, and starch, gum, and wallboard from cotton stalks. 

The impact of Dr. Carver's research may be measured in part by 
observing the changes in Coff^ County, Alabama which was on the 
brink of bankruptcy as a consequence of the destruction of sixty percent 
of the cotton crop by the boll weevil in 19 IS. Using much of the results 
of research by Carver and T\iskeg(^ University, the county began diversi- 
fying its farms and by 1917, peanuts became the major crop with more 
than a million bushels being harvested. Seventeen years later, in 1934, 
Coffee County held the world's record for peanut production. 

Even with the close proximity of Tuskegee to Coffee County and 
the worldwide knowledge of Carver's influence in making peanuts a 
leading commercial crop, racial prejudice prevented him from being 
duly recognized. On December 11, 1919, a monument was unveiled in 
the chief town of Enterprise honoring the boll weevil as the change agent 
for the agricultural revolution rather than Dr. Carver. According to the 
tourist brochure, "the Boll Weevil Monument, a symbol to man's 
willingness and ability to adjust to adversity ... in profound appreciation 
of the boll weevil and what has been done as the herald of prosperity, 
this monument was erected by the citizens of Enterprise, Coffee County, 
Alabama."^ Standing ten feet tall at the intersection of Main and 
College Streets, he monument gives no recognition to Dr. Carver's 
agricultural research which literally helped to save the town and county. 

In 1940, the very first research foundation at a black institution 
was established by a gift of $60,000 from Dr. Carver for the training of 
young research scientists. The Carver Foundation now concentrates its 
activities in four areas: biomedical-natural science research; energy and 
environmental research and development; agricultural research; and 
rural development-behavioral science research,^ During the last 23 
years practically all of the 1S90 institutions have established research 
centers and foundations to encourage selected phases of scientific, techni- 
cal and agricultural development. 
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During the presidency of C. V. Troop (1945—1966) and the leader- 
ship of Administrative Dean W.W.E. Blanchet, Fort Valley State Col- 
lege (FVSC) began its first efforts at supported research. In 1947, the 
Carnegie Foundation, through its Grant-in-Aid Program, allocated 
funds to the Atlanta University Center for research for the advancement 
of teaching. FVSC became an affiliate of that Center with grants of 
$1,000 annually for research from 1947 to 1952. Of the sixteen projects 
completed by FVSC, five were in the field of agriculture. 

Joseph C. Crofton pursued research which dealt with nitrogen 
fertilizer and carbonaceous residue in soils; Dr. Sidney H. Evans studied 
the status of black farmers in Peach County; James Renick, Agricultural 
Economist-Dairyman and Russell Williams, Poultryman, were involved 
in research on the use of garbage in swine production; and Houston 
Stallworth, horticulturalist, conduct^ irrigation and fertilization studies 
for potatoes. This latter research led to the first sprinkler irrigation 
system at the college which was still operative in 1976. 

In addition to small Faculty Research Grants from the Carnegie 
Program, a cooperative relationship in research between the University 
of Georgia Experiment Station and FVSC Division of Agriculture was 
established and from 1954 to 1974 brought $10,000 to FVSC for re- 
search. These funds provided one-half the salary of a faculty member 
engaged in research and the remainder for the support of research 
projects in horticulture and agronomy.'' 

Considerable emphasis was placed on research at FVSC: however, 
it should be made clear that many other institutions carried on similar 
types of research activities, in fact, at almost all of the 1890 institutions, 
small-scale research was being carried on by enterprising professors, 
but rarely did they have funds to support their efforts. At Southern 
University, Dr. Booker T. Whatley received a $5,000 University grant 
in 1962 to conduct research on the flowering and sprouting potential 
of sweet potatoes. This was the earliest record of organized, sponsored 
research in what was then the College of Agriculture. This initial funding 
for research, though small, led to the recognition of Dr. Whatley as an 
internationally renowned scientist in the field of sweet potato research 
and the first black "FeUow** in the American Society of Horticulture. 
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Of the numerous grants made during the early 1960*$, the largest 
was the $265,000 grant recei'^ed from the U. S. Department of Commerce 
and the U. S. Department of Agriculture by Dr. T. T. Williams of the 
Agricultural Economics Department at Southern University, to study 
economic underemployment throughout the state of Louisiana. This 
was the first of numerous grants received by Dr. Williams to look at 
social and economic implications of agriculture and commerce and their 
effects of underemployment and unemployment of socially disadvan- 
taged clients in Louisiana.^^ 

In 1947, Prairie View A&M University established an experimental 
station known as the Prairie View Substation, with the Hrst state support 
being provided in 1962. Between 1963 and 1967, the total funds from 
state sources amounted to $129,676. At Virginia State University, Pro« 
fessor I. C. Peoples had begun promising research in poultry science, 
concentrating on the effects of lauryi sulphate on eggshell quality in 
laying hens. Alabama A&M University indicated that the first organized 
research was conducted there in mid-19S0*s in the area of plant science. 
At Florida A&M University, a FAMU Research Bulletin (formerly 
Quarterly Journal) has been published since 1932, and many of the 
articles by the faculty focused on agriculture and home economics. At 
Tennessee State University, it was reported that agriculture, the biologi- 
cal sciences and engineering led the way in research, but prior to 1960 
much of the research did not have strong financial support. 

That research was not a planned, financially-supported aspect of 
the academic programs in 1890 institutions prior to 1960 may be seem 
in an examination of their mission statements. Almost all of the mission 
statements omitted direct reference to research prior to the advent of 
federal funding in 1967. The statement of purpose of North Carolina 
A&T University which was taken from the 1957 University Catalog 
reads: 

The primary purpose of the College shall be to teach the Agricultural 
and Technical Arts and Sciences and such branches of learning as 
related thereto; the training of teachers, supervisors, and -riministra- 
tors for the public schools of the State, including tht , .paration 
of such teachers supervisors and administrators for the Master's 
degree. Such other programs of a professional or occupational 
nature may be offered as shall be approved by the North Carolina 
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Board of Higher Education consistent with the appropriation made 
thcrefor.35 

Even though 1890 institutions were poorly funded and were denied 
an appropriate share of research and extension funds prior to 1867; 
even though their students were frequently undereducated and poorly 
trained because of weaV, inadequate secondary schools; and even though 
their academic programs were restricted by laws requiring racial segrega- 
tion, they still tried to carry out the land-grant philosophy of "giving 
every youth a chance.** In doing so, they sent forth many teachers, 
farmers, home economists, professional men and women, and others 
into the world to become leaders of their people. Although charges of 
maintaining low standards were frequently levied against 1890 institu- 
tions, they epitomized the philosophy summarized by Dr. William Oxlcy 
Thompson, former president of Ohio State University and Chairman 
of the Land-Grant Association, who once said: "The tendency ... to 
operate an institution for the sake of maintaining standards is all wrong 
as I see it ... An institution is to be operated for the good it can do; for 
the people it can serve; for the science it can promote; and the civilization 
it can advauM.**^ 

For one hundred years, 1890 institutions have tried to maintain the 
highest possible standards but have never lost sight of the goal of giving 
underprivileged youths a chance. As President Frederick S. Humphries 
of Florida A&M University proudly proclaims, the University aims to 
offer "Excellence with Caring." As a result of the combined efforts of 
these historically black institutions, thousands of teachers, extension 
agents, research scientists, and other leaders are, indeed, serving the 
world 
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Research In 1890 
Institutions Since 1967 



ORGANIZED federally-supported research at 1890 institutions did 
not begin until 1967 with the development of the Cooperative State 
Research Service (CSRS) support program for research. This new 
movement toward a greater semblance of equality between 1862 and 
1890 institutions was undoubtedly influenced by the successful gains 
made in the national civil rights movement. The passage of the Civil 
Rights Acts of 1964 and the Voting Rights Act of 1965 along with 
subsequent civil rights legislation stressing equal opportunity for minori- 
ties were clear signals to the United States IDepartmcnt of Agriculture 
(USDA) that increased support must be given to historically black 
land-grant colleges. At the same time, black college presidents, members 
of their faculties and their supporters were beginning to bring increasing 
pressure upon the USDA for a slice of the research pie. 

Movement toward research appropriations in 1890 institutions 
effectively began in 1965 when, at USDA*s request, both houses of 
Congress passed Public Law 89-106. This law authorized discretionary 
funds for the Secretary of Agriculture and "gave to USDA the legal 
and political flexibility to fund research at colleges and research institu- 
tions not previously considered eligible.**' Using the language of the new 
bill which authorized the Secretary to '^facilitate the work of the depart- 
ment,** in September 1966, Dr. George Mchren, assistant secretary of 
USDA, requested the National Academy of Sciences (NAS) to recom- 
mend ways and means of allocating $283,000 for research at black 
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in 



land-grant colleges which had been made available under Public Law 
89-106.^ Thus, according to a recommended formula, funds were allo- 
cated for agricultural and food research at the original 1890 institutions, 
with Ibskegee being excluded. Funds actually became available in fiscal 
year 1967; $10,000 was granted to each institution, with an addit-<inal 
$123,000 divided among the 16 institutions based on an administrative 
formula. To receive the basic $10,000 grant, the chief administrator of 
each college had to apply in writing to the CSRS/USDA through the 
Director of the Experiment Station in his state, and submit a general 
plan for the research to be undertaken. The Hatch Act of 1887 funding 
system, from which black institutions had been virtually excluded, served 
as a model for formula funding of 1890 agricultural research programs. 
Sustained funding of 1890 research favored joint planning and research 
coordination with State Agricultural Experiment Stations. As a result, 
each institution received an average annual rate of $17,658.50 for fiscal 
year 1967. These funds were administered by the USDA's Cooperative 
State Research Service.^ In order for an institution to become eligible 
for its proportional share of federal funds above the basic grant of 
$10,000, each had to submit specific research project plans to CSRS 
through the State Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Funding at this very minimal level continued for the next five 
years. However, having gotten a foot in the door, the 1890 institutions 
made the most of their meager appropriations, at the same time mount- 
ing more effective tactics and political measures to bring greater recogni- 
tion and increased funding to their campuses. The Council of Presidents/ 
Chancellors of the 1890 Land-Grant Institutions (formeriy Conference 
of Presidents of Negro Land-Grant Colleges) and Tuskegee University 
focused on the need for increased agricultural research allocations to 
their colleges. They found allies in the National Association of State 
Universities and Land-Grant Colleges (NASULGC) and the Rural So- 
ciological Society (RSS). The support of the latter academic society can 
be attributed to the leadership of Dr. C. A. Williams, assistant adminis- 
trator. Federal Extension Service. As a result of this collective pressure, 
1890 institutions received $8,880,000 in 1972 for agricultural research. 
Hiskegec University, though not a land-grant college, became eligible 
to receive the same base amount of funds because of its leadership role 
in agricultural research and experiments. This action was taken with the 
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full endorsement of the Council of Presidents/ Chancellors of 1890 
Institutions who unanimously endorsed a letter to CSRS which said: 
'*The Presidents of the sixteen 1890 institutions, at their annual meeting 
last year, voted unanimously to include T\iskegee Institute among the 
land-grant institutions for a share of the funds requested for FY 72.'^ 
It amounted to taking 1/16 of the funds from 1890 institutions and 
making a full share for l^iskegee. 

The struggle to arrive at the 1972 level of funding, which marks the 
true beginning of agricultural research support at 1890 institutions, 
involved many participants of outstanding stature. Dr. Richard D. 
Morrison, President of Alabama A&M University, was perhaps the 
foremost participant. As early as 1955, he was serving on a Joint 
Committee of US DA and NASULGC discussing the role of black 
colleges in research and extension. While there appeared to be sympathy 
for the cause of blacks, there was always a question of how federal funds 
could be diverted from 1862 institutions to black institutions. Morrison 
recalls a meeting with Secretary Orville L. Freeman of the USDA in 
which he asked Freeman, "Why cant you use some of the money of the 
USDA for black institutions?"* Freeman made the standard reply: "No 
money is provided by law" for your institutions. In an effort to get 
Freeman to allocate some of his vast discretionary funds to research 
by black institutions, Morrison pointed to the large sums received 
annually by Auburn University in his own state. The Secretary retorted; 
"You will never get any of Auburn's money." Morrison responded: **I 
don't want any of Auburn's money, but we want a bill to give us money. 
Just as a bill could be passed for Auburn and 1862 universities, a bill 
could be passed for 1890 institutions."^ 

The quest for more adequate funding became virtually an obsession 
with Morrison and other presidents of the Council of Presidents/ 
Chancellors of 1890 Institutions. During an interview Morrison recalled 
some of the kinds of humiliation to which he and other presidents and 
their faculties were subjected. For example, they were asked: "Are these 
institutions ready? Do they have the personnel and facilities?" He recalls 
a Secretary of Agriculture who told him categorically: "You will never 
see the day when youH make as much money as whites." Even though 
from time to time he could discern some progress for 1890 institutions 
in improved federal funding, Morrison admits, "I used to leave meetings 
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thinking that these are some of the most prejudiced people in the United 
States.** 

Mayberry and his committee in Development of Research at His- 
torically Black Land-Grant Institutions reported that "Throughout 1970 
and well into 1971, an ever mcrcasing number of agencies, organizations, 
offices, and individuals joined in efforts to bring about an expansion 
of resources available to the Colleges of 1890 and Tuskegce Institute for 
Research."' The intensity with which the problem of funding was being 
pursued led Secretary of AgricuUure Clifford M. Hardin to accept an 
invhation from Dr. Morrison to discuss it with the presidents and 
chancellors of the predominantly black land-grant colleges and their 
deans of agriculture, members of the RSS, and others, looking for ways 
in which USDA could help and also encourage cooperative projects. 
While Hardin emphasized that because of budgetary cutbacks, he could 
not make any promises, he did call for a committee to work with his 
staff to help achieve some of the desired goals by 1972.^ 

In the spring of 1970, a special committee was formed to work with 
Mr. Barnes, an aide to Secretary of Agriculture Haidin, on matters 
concerning USDA policies and the 1890 institutions. This committee 
was to clarify all federal legislation pertaining to federal funds for the 
1862 and 1890 land-grant institutions. The committee recommended a 
number of alternatives as to how the 1890 institutions could share more 
equitably in federal funds. Some alternatives were: develop amendments 
to the Hatch and/ or Smith-Lever Act; develop more comprehensive 
legislation for research and development and public service; revise the 
Second Morrill Act; expand PL 89-106 for research; and enact special 
legislation.' The task of convincing the powers that be was the challenge 
that lay ahead. 

On Sunday, November 8, 1970. Morrison, representing the Council 
of College Presidents/ Chancellors, spoke on ''Funding: 1890 Land- 
Grant Institutions" before the Experiment Station Committee on Or- 
ganization and Policy (ESCOP), the Extension Committee on Organiza- 
tion and Policy (ECOP), and the Executive Committee of NASULGC.'" 
His background data emphasized that all of the historically black 
land-grant institutions which were servicing over 50,000 students were 
fully accredited by their regional accrediting association. He further 
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pointed to their academic strengths and changing character in the 

following manner 

In 1969, the facuhies of the 1890 institutions were composed of 
3,035 persons, of which 836 had earned Ph.D. degrees from many 
of the most prestigious universities in America. Among the 50,493 
students taught at these 1890 black and (slightly) white institutions— 
(2,446 white students) there were 1,441 majors in agriculture and 
1 ,984 majors in home economics...The total black enrollment in the 
sixteen Southern 1862 major land-grant institutions was 4,618." 

Other revealing data was presented to the Joint Committees to 
show the inequities between 1862 and 1890 land-grant institutions. 
Throughout the existence of the predominantly black land-grant institu- 
tions, they have not been permitted to share in Hatch Act funds, nor 
have they been included among the institutions that receive Smith-Lever 
Act funds. In 1968, the sixteen 1890 institutions received only $1,376,987, 
whereas the sixteen 1862 institutions located in the sixteen Southern 
states received $59,261,162. Stated another way, the same sixteen 1862 
institutions, with only five times more students (257,248) than the sixteen 
1890 institutions (50,594) received 43 times more federal funds than the 
1890 institutions.'^ 

Other evidence compiled by the Office of Civil Rights showing 
gross inequities between the white and black land-grant institutions in 
the South was available to help make the case for increased funding. 
For example, in fiscal year 1968, the predominantly white land-grant 
colleges in states where black land-grant colleges were located received 
$200 million from various agencies of the federal government — 1 1 times 
the amount of just over SIS million which predominantly black land- 
grant colleges received. Some specific comparisons of white and black 
funding showed the following: 

The University of Georgia, with 10 times the enrollment of Fort 
Valley, received nearly 24 times as much in federal aid. The Univer- 
sity of Florida, with less than five times the enrollment of Florida 
A«&M, received 24 times as much in f^eral aid. Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, with only 11/2 times the enrollment of Virginia State, 
received five times as much in federal aid. North Carolina State, 
with less than 3 1/2 times the enrollment of North Carolina A&T, 
received nearly nine times as much federal aid." (Sec chart showing 
differential funding in 1968.) 
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Morrison ended his presentation with this emotional appeal for 
black land-grant institutions to be included in USDA's budget: 
**You are in a strategic position, at this time, to come to the aid of 
a group of institutions who, through the years, have literally made 
brick without straws. Incidentally, they have made some pretty 
good bricks, in spite of great handicaps. Take a look at their 
graduates who are making important contributions to society. All 
of us realize that 'BETTER BRICKS CAN BE MADE WITH 
STRAWS.' 

Faced with these statistics and operating in a climate where the 
Office of Civil Rights, at the insistence of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People (N/.aCP) and other civil rights 
groups, was demanding equal opportunity in higher education, the 
USD A provided its first major funding for agricultural research at 1890 
institutions. Although the $8.88 million was a quantum leap in funding, 
"this support was available only in the form of individual grants, which 
sometimes led to isolated, uncoordinated research efforts and limited 
researchers' ability to respond to new scientific opportunities."'* With 
the passage of the Food and Agriculture Act of 1977 (PL 95-113), the 
1890 institutions began to receive sustained institutional federal funding 
for agricultural research. This Act gave 1890 institutions and Tuskegee 
University the ability to assist their scientists in developing long-range 
research programs and thus make more significant contributions to the 
nation's agricuUural research system. 

With the advent and growth of federally-financed research at 1890 
institutions, an Association of Research Coordinators was formed in 
1972 to work together to increase funding, to share findings on research 
projects at their schools, and to cooperate on matters of mutual concern 
to all. In 1977, the research coordinators became research directors, and 
became known officially as the Association of Research Directors (ARD). 
The ARD 

(a) coordinates all Agricultural and Home Economics Research 
Activities among the historically black land-grant colleges and 
universities and US DA, other federal and state agencies and private 
industry; (b) coordinates research program planning and budgeting 
with the Experiment Station Committee on Organization and Policy 
(ESCOP), USDA and OMB; and (c) cooperates with appropriate 
national bodies in developing and monitoring legislative laws aifcct- 
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ing Research, Extension, Ibaching, and International Prograins at 
the 1890 land-grant colleges and universities.'^ 

ARD is incorporated in the State of South Carolina and is based 
at South Carolina State College. 

Among the many important functions of the ARD is the sponsor- 
ship of biennial r^aich symposia and an awards program— the Morrison- 
Evans Outstanding Research Paper Award. Public awards are made at 
the biennial research symposia of ARD. Recipients of the prestigious 
Morrison-Evans Award are as follows: William L. Peters, Florida A&M 
University and Booker T. Whatley, 1\iskcgee University, 1976; P. S. 
Bcnepal, Virginia State University, 1977; Lewis W, Jones, "niskegec, 
1978; Bharat Singh, Alabama A&M University, 1979; Luke M. Mugwira, 
Alabama A&M University, 1980; Sunil K. Pancholy, Florida A&M 
University, 1981; Val T. Sapra, Alabama A&M University. 1982; 
Marguerite R. Howie, South Carolina State College, 1985; and P. K. 
Biswas, Tbskegee University, 1987. At the Eighth Biennial Research 
Symposium of ARD Award Banquet at the Hyatt Regency, Crystal 
City, Arlington, Virginia, Samuel Donal of Alcorn State University, the 
toastmaster, proudly reported evidences of growth in research at 1890 
institutions by pointing to the increase in research papers presented at 
the annual symposia from 80 in 1980 to 400 in 1989. That ARD had 
achieved national recognition was also demonstrated by the presence 
of The Honorable E. de la Garza, Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
U. S. House of Representatives. 

Substantial funding enabled 1890 institutions to do long-range 
planning and increasingly implement effective agricultural research pro- 
jects. 



Federal Funds Granted to 1890 Institutions 
and TUskcgcc University by CSRS 



Period 
FY 1967 
FY 1972 
FY 1977 
FY 1982 
FY 1985 
FY 1989 
FY 1990 



Research Funds 



S 283,000 
8.S83.00O 
13,352.000 
24,300.000 
23,470,000 
24,300,000 
25,300,000 
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Mayberry and his associates found that in making plans for long- 
term research several factors were uppermost among 1890 institutions 
and "niskegcc. These were: (1) national priority research needs, (2) local 
and state research needs, and (3) availability of essential resources 
including money, qualified and interested personnel, facilities, and acces- 
sories.'^ The major areas in which research activities took place were 
(1) Animal Science, (2) Natural Resources, (3) Human Nutrition, (4) 
Plant and Soil, and (5) Rural Development. Under these five topics, 
during the first nine years under CSRS funding, 234 research projects 
under 87 research programs had been completed or were still in progress. 
The early success in research clearly showed that given an opportunity, 
these formerly neglected historically black colleges had come into the 
mainstream of the nation's agricultural research system. They were 
engaged in projects that were not only of local and national significance, 
but of special value to rural, minority clients of limited means. R. L. 
Lowom, former administrator, CSRS/ USDA praised 1890 institutions 
and TUskcgce in these words: "Not only have they demonstrated a 
unique capability for understanding problems confronting minority 
races and disadvantaged groups, but they have also shown they possess 
the motivation, training, ability, and desire to work toward solution of 
problems facing our entire society. ''^^ 

In a report of the Committee on Allocation of Research Funds to 
Selected Land-Grant Colleges in 1966, it was recommended that agricul- 
tural research be broadly interpreted to include farming and ranching; 
all aspects of forestry; home economics; management of all rural lands 
and associate waters; the regional fiora and fauna; and the economic, 
social and aesthetic needs of the people. In addition, certain related 
disciplines — biological and physical sciences, economics, and sociology- 
should be considered as integral parts of agricultural research. 

Some institutions encouraged research efforts in s'^veral related 
disciplines rather than in agriculture and home economics alone. For 
example, Dean R. Grant Seals of the School of Agriculture and Home 
Economics at FAMU, appointed Dr. J. H. Dihllon to lead rural develop- 
ment research at the University. 

In a study by Dr. Dhillon, "An Overview of Social Science Research 
at Historically Black Land-Grant Colleges and Universities (1890 Insti- 
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tutions)^^,** it was found that when research monies became available 
to 1890 institutions from CSR in 1972, relatively few black social 
sciemists trained or eager tu do research on rural problems were to be 
found on their faculties. Only 255 out of a total of 10,S98, or 2.3 percent 
of the total Ph.D. degrees in the social sciences were awarded to blacks. 
Even among this small numb«r of dc torates, teaching and administra- 
tive roles were more inviting; than research. Under CSRS, funding for 
social science lagged behind agricultural research. As Dhillon explains: 
**It seems that most of the decision makers at 1980 schools for the 
distribution of CSRS funds initially were less than enthusiastic about 
the legitimacy of social science research in the overall agricultural 
program.*^ However, under the advocacy of CSRS leaders and some 
presidents and chancellors, social science research was accepted as a 
limited partner in the agricultural research mission of 1890 institutions. 

The table on the following page shows the amounts and percentages 
of CSRS/SEA-CR funds allocated to social research at 1890 institutions 
from 1967 to 1980.2' 

Further, Dhillon fou id that in cases of schools that do not have 
formal agricultural programs, such as Kentucky State University and 
the University of Arkansas at Pine Bluff, the allocations are much 
higher for social sciences than at other schools. Also, these percentages 
tend to be somewhat higher at schools where the SEA-CR program 
researcher happens to Ijc a social scientist, e.g. North Carolina A&T 
and Tennessee State University. While there is a highly uneven pattern 
of funding of social sciince research at the various colleges and universi- 
ties, increased funding in future years seems likely. The fourteen-year 
average for all institv^tions comes to 18.6 percent. 

Over the fourteen (1967-1980) years, 227 social science research 
projects were prodi/.ced in the sixteen land-grant colleges and TUskegec 
with SEA-CR funds. The popular areas for social science research at 
1890 institutions were: (1) Rural Poor, (2) Small Farmers, (3) Socio- 
economic Development, (4) Quality of Living, (5) Rural Family, (6) 
Cooperatives, (7) Leadership, (8) Rural Elderly, (9) Housing, (10) Mar- 
keting, (II) Social Structure, (12) Delivery of Services and Utilization, 
and (13) Health Care.^^ Since 1890 institutions will have selected rural 
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development as a major focus, it appears that there must be close 
cooperation between social scientists and agricultural scientists to im- 
provi^ the quality of life for rural, limited-resource people. Another 
landmark for social research at these institutions was the development 
of a regional research project with eleven member institutions. The 
project was called "Isolation of Factors Associated With Levels and 
Patterns of Living in the Rural South." Also on a regional level, 
professors Dhillon and Howie edited an excellent volume, Dimensions 
of Poverty in the SouthP 

There is an increasing need to design research programs in such 
areas as: (a) crime in rural communities and its impact on minorities; 
(b) changing political structure in rural communities and its effect on 
minorities; (c) processes of desegregation and their impact on community 
decision-making; (d) status and role of black churches in rural areas; (e) 
impact of selected federal, state, and local programs on minorities; and 
(f) profiles of black businesses in rural areas and their survival mecha- 
nisnos, and critical variables in the development of new businesses.^* 
An overview of selected examples of outstanding research at some of 
the 1890 institutions will give insight into the quality and quantity of 
research that has been achieved during the last two decades. 

One of the most notable and early researchers at FAMU under 
CSRS is Professor William L. Peters. Joining the University in 1966, 
he began the task of establishing an academic program in entomology 
with a meager appropriation from the School of Agriculture which was 
then under the deanship of Dr. C. E. Walker. Subsequently, under 
Dean R. Grant Seals, Peters was appointed FAMU's Research Coordi- 
nator. Over the past 22 years, Peters has developed a research program 
in aquatic insects, especially mayflies (Ephemeroptera) that has made 
FAMU nationally and internationally known in that field of science. 
Operating primarily under awards made available by the Cooperative 
State Research Service and lesser amounts from various agencies in the 
State of Florida, he has been awarded more than $3.5 million in grants 
since 1968. Over 25 researchers have visited Professor Peters' laborato- 
ries during the last 20 years, even coming from countries of North and 
South America, Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, and New Zealand. 
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Peters* research covers several areas: (1) the discovery and descrip< 
tion of new specie of mayflies; (2) an understanding of relationship of 
mayfly species; and (3) the biology and environmental requirements of 
aquatic insects. As a result of his research and professional influence 
the Entomology Department at FAMU ranks among the fmest in the 
nation and the department has one of the largest comparative collections 
of mayflies in the world. By joint agreement, the insect collections at 
FAMU are part of the Floridri Collection of Arthropods, a branch of 
the Florida Agricultural Consumer Service. The impact of Peters' leader- 
ship in mayfly studies may be seen in the organization of the First 
International Conference on Epheraeroptera at FAMU from August 
17-20, 1970, with participants from Canada, Sweden, France, Bulgaria, 
Hong Kong, the Philippines, Australia, and South Africa. Smce the 
initial conference, five additional international conferences have been 
held in Crakow, Poland; Winnipeg, Canada; Ccske Budcjovicc, Czecho- 
slovakia; Melbourne, Australia; and Granada, Spain. 

Each year, the FAMU Entomology Department sponsors a work- 
shop for pest control operators as a part of its continuing education 
outreach efforts which is coordinated by Peters in cooperation with the 
Florida, Alabama, and National Pest Control Associations in their 
training programs and activities. Peters has published more than 125 
papers in leading journals throughout the world, has written a chapter 
in an Australian textbook. The Insects of Australia; and is a member 
of the Board of Editors for the second edition of 77ie Glossary of 
Entomology. 

Out of FAMU's research in entomology, other notable results have 
been achieved. Dr. Manuel L. Pescador, professor of entomology at 
FAMU, has joined the renowned Professor Lewis Berner of the Univer- 
sity in writing The Mayflies of Florida: Revised Edition.^ This volume 
provides comprehensive and up-to-date information on the natural 
history and biosystematics of Florida mayflies, and treats a total of 71 
species, a significant increase of 23 since 1950. 

Following in the footsteps of Dr. George Washington Carver of 
Tuskegee University, researchers at FAMU are pursuing highly signifi- 
cant research in the study of the peanut. Dr. Mehboob B. Sheikh, 
Professor of Biochemistry and Plant Physiology, is engaged in a project 
entitled "Effects of Genetic, Agronomical, and Environmental Factors 
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on Peanut Seed Quality.** The overall objective of this peanut research 
is to enhance the seed quality by developing appropriate technology 
that would lead to the improvement of flavor and nutritional characteris- 
tics of the seed. The principal researcher believes that "Seed protein 
with high nutritional value similar to animal protein will enable develop- 
ment of food products which would have a significant impact on dietary 
and social habits of people and may create a new generation of vegetari- 
ans deriving their protein requirement from the seeds. 

In the area of entomology Professor Charles W. O'Brien, professor 
of Entomology at FAMU, is researching the "Comparative Ecology 
and Systematics of Selected Aquatic and Terrestrial Insects." The pri- 
mary objective of this research is to aid in the development of the 
technology necessary for biological control of aquatic weeds in Florida 
and in other parts of the United States as well as in Africa, Asia, and 
Australia. In addition, studies are undertaken to solve specific economic 
problems (agricultural, forest, and ornamental) which require taxonomic 
research, both in Florida and in various foreign countries. This study 
is of tremendous significance to farmers and the American public. For 
example, aquatic weeds cost hundreds of millions annually with costs 
to agencies of the State of Florida alone exceeding $20 million annually 
for the control of Hydrilla verticillatc. The economic benefits alone arc 
enough to justify this research in Florida and other parts of the world. 

Again, at Florida A&M University a team of professors, Y. P. 
Hsich (Project Leader), Charles L. Coultas, and C. H. Yang are conduct- 
ing research in the area of "Wetland Ecology." Wetlands are an impor- 
tant natural resource, serving as rich habitats for fish and wildlife and 
places for water purification and storage. Thus, the main objective of 
this project is to provide baseline ecological information on the wetlands 
in North Florida for the purposes of protecting and managing them. 
The research includes the study of the dynamics of carbon, nitrogen, 
phosphorus, and sulfur cycles, the evaluation of water purifying capacity, 
and the construction and restoration of wetlands. With the state of 
Florida having witnessed a deteriorating of wetland from one-half to 
one-third within a fifty-year span, the importance of this project to the 
state is obvious. 

These and other research projects under the capable leadership of 
Professor S. K. Pancholy, FAMU's Research Director, are making 
significant and worthwhile contributions to the state and the nation. 
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Under the directorship of Dr. Melvin E. Walker, Jr. and subse- 
quently of Dr. Charles Magee, Fort Valley State College has had a 
significant impact in the State of Georgia through varied research 
projects in the general areas of Agriculture Economics and Rural Sociol- 
ogy, Agricultural Engineering, Animal Science, Home Economics, and 
Plant and Soil Science. Beginning with an allocation of SI 8,836 and 
two part-time scientists in 1967, the College in 1988 had 18 scientists 
working on more than 20 agricultural projects. These projects were 
designed to (1) improve the ability of the agricultural sector to provide 
quality food and fiber in the quantity and at a price that consumers can 
afford to pay; and (2) assess those factors which enhance the environment 
and influence the levels of living of rural residents, both farm &iit 
non-farm. 

Highly significant among Fort Valley State College's research in 
agricultural engineering is the outstanding work of Charles Magee, the 
current Agriculture Research Director and project leader on **The 
Storage of Leafy Vegetables in Ice-Walled Containers.** His original 
objectives were (1) to determine the storage life of mustards, collards, 
and spina;;h stored in ice-walled containers that released chlorinated 
water over a period of time; and (2) to determine the weight loss of 
mustards, coUards, and spinach stored in ice-walled containers under 
refrigerated storage conditions. 

To achieve the desired objectives, Magee invented a reusable *Vater- 
drip** container that can be used to precool, ship, and store fruits and 
vegetables. The U. S. Patent Office assigned this device Patent No. 
4,845,959 on July 11, 1989. This became the first patent ever issued to 
a member of the faculty at FVSC. His container's key feature is a frozen 
block of ice enclosed in a cavity (wall). After being inserted into the lid 
of a styroform chest, the cavity's ice melts and drips cold water on the 
product below. The extended shelf life the container gives produce can 
benefit supermarkets, produce transporters, conveniennce stores, green- 
house operators, and roadside and fanners' market vendors. Instead of 
the normal ten days, the cooler will maintain freshness for 30 days.^ 

Since 1973, beginning with a project initiated by Houston Stall- 
worth, agricultural scientists at FVSC have also been involved in peach 
research designed to study "peach-tree-short-life," a malady of unknown 
cause, which had seriously threatened the peach industry in Peach 
County and the southeastern section of Georgia. In cooperation with 
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the State Experiment Stations, FVSC scientists became leaders of re- 
gional efforts with the Southeastern Fruit and Tree Nut Experiment 
Station in close cooperation. This research has been continued and 
intensified over the years under Dr. Unedi L. Yadava, a prof^or of 
horticulture who received his training at the University of Illinois. 

Over the last several years, and with present projects planned to 
1991 , Professor Yadava has been engaged in the following two research 
projects: "Longevity, Hardiness, and Production Physiology of Fruit 
Crops in Middle Georgia,** and '^Introduction, Evaluation, and Produc- 
tion of Exotic Fruit Crops in Middle Georgia. ''^^ in the first project he 
seeks (1) to determine rootstock effects on scion hardiness, tree survival, 
and orchard performance in relation to peach-trec-short-life; and (2) to 
evaluate peach-tree-short-life in perspectives of phytohormones and gas 
exchange activities. Since the peach crop is so essential to the agricultural 
economy of Georgia, this is a very important area of research. Addition- 
ally, Yadava is investigating the feasibility of commercial cultivation 
of exotic fruit crops (i.e., bcr, guava, kiwi fruit, and papaya) under 
Middle Georgia conditions. These crops appear to hold considerable 
economic potential for the State. 

Other notable studies at FVSC include "A Preliminary Examina- 
tion of the Demand, Knowledge, and Use of Goat Products'* by Dr. 
M. C. Nelson and "Factors Influencing the Reproductive Performance 
of Goats'* by Dr. E. A. Amoah; "Physiological Processes for Sweet 
Potato Improvement" by Dr. A. S. Bhagsari and "Sweet Potato Product 
Development" by Drs. D. B. Conteh, S. K. Hunt, and L ' -ihnson, 
as well as many others. Acting President Melvin E. W« .rr, Jr. of 
FVSC believes that the School of Agriculture and Home Economics is 
making contributions to agricultural research far beyond what its finan- 
cial resources indicate that it should. 

Since 1967, I>claware State College has become increasingly in- 
volved in agricultural research. With the initial funds from CSRS, Dr. 
Ulysses S. Washington, project leader and Dean of Agriculture, studied 
"The Yield and Growth of Soybeans as Affected by Modifications in 
Soil Profile," and Dr. Edward R. Jones rcscaiched "The Response of 
Soybean Varieties to Nitrogen Fertilizer." Federal funds for agricultural 
research during the 1970's were used to support three research programs: 
(1) "Evaluation of Livestock Feeding and Feed Production Systems in 
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Delaware,"* (2) **Natural Resources Habitat Manipulations,** and (3) 
"Sodo-Economic Problems of Non<Urban People of Delaware. 

During the 1980'$ the many projects supported by federal funds for 
agricultural research included: (1) **Factors Affecting the Development 
of Phytophthora Root Rot of Alfalfa in Delaware,** with Dr. Edward 
R. Jones as project leader; (2) ''Farm Pond Management in Delaware: 
Minnows as Forage Fishes and the Potential for other forms of Agricul- 
ture,** with Dr. Bernard Petrosky as project leader; (3) "A Components 
Analysis of the Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) 
Program in Delaware,** Dr. Richard Bieker, project leader; and (4) "An 
Evaluation of Culinary Herbs and Essential Oil Plants as Cash Crops,** 
ith Dr. Arthur O. TUcker as project leader. From the latter project. 
Professor Thicker and his associates have published many articles in 
referred journals includ'ng **The Essential Oils of Some Rosemary 
Cultivars,** "Biological Aspects of Commercial Sage,** and "Catnip and 
the Catnip Response.** The various studies of culinary herbs should 
have considerable commercial application both at home and abroad. 

Kentucky State University, which discontinued agriculture in the 
early 1960*s, but retained its land-grant status, has the Home Economics 
Department as the center of its land-grant activity. Additionally, it has 
two strong programs related to land-grant status: its Community Re- 
search Service and its Cooperative Extension Program. 

The Community Research Service (CRS)Program at KSU under 
Research Director Dr. Harold R. Benson is designed to help resolve 
problems facing rural Kentuckians through research in such areas as 
agriculture and natural resources; human nutrition, health, and home 
economics; plant and soil science; and rural development. During the 
1980*s research projects have included those investigating the material 
well-being of rural elderly persons in the South; obesity among the 
elderly; the presence of histoplasma capsulation in bird-roosting sites 
in Kentucky and the Southeast; and the effects of mineral intake on 
human health.^ One outstanding project, with Dr. Kuo Shii Jiang as 
principal investigator was entitled, "Biological and Behavioral Variables 
Associated with Subclinical Malnutrition of the Elderly.** This three- 
phase project attempted to use trace elements— zinc, cooper, and magne- 
sium in the blood, hair, and nails— that appear to be key inorganic 
indicators for studying malnutrition among the elderly. Also, the study 
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enabled researchers to compai« the zinc concentration of the elderly 
with their levels of depression and taste acuity.^' 

Other projects included research into the effects of acid rain on 
agricultural crops; the development of mineral-resistant agricultural 
crops; the mass production of superior forest trees; the economic effi- 
ciency of grain farming; the parenting behavior of first-time others; and 
home aquacuitural production. Aquaculture research is a high profile 
area at the university which emphasizes the development offish culture 
as a diversified farming enterprise including rainbow trout, channel 
catfish, and paddlefish production. The Aquaculture Research Service 
Center, which began under program director Dr. Michael Cremer, 
doubles as a research facility and as a demonstration and support center 
for fish fanncrs.^2 

In 1985, KSU, with funds from the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
improved CRS's capabilities of doing research by renovating the univer- 
sity's old Underwood Cafeteria into a primary research facility with 
modem laboratory equipment at a cost of $3.7 million. Additionally, 
CRS expanded its research facilities in 1985-86 with the acquisition of 
a 165-acre research farm in Franklin County, located a few minutes* 
drive from the university campus. The farm, purchased with federal 
funds, is targeted for research into field crop production and storage, 
fish production, crop pest control, tree culture, and horticulture." 

Under the leadership of Dr. Winfred Thomas, and currently Dr. 
James W. Shuford, Dean of the School of Agriculture and Home 
Economics and Research Director at Alabama A&M University, out- 
standing agricultural research is being conducted annually which has a 
vital impact on the local, state, national and international scene. In 
1973, AAMU initiated the triticale breeding, production and utilization 
program with funding from CSRS. By 1978, the university's triticale 
research program was reputed to be the largest such program in North 
America and became known for its contributions in developing and 
distributing triticale germ plasm. Triticale is a wheat and rye hybrid 
which is becoming an important grain and forage crop in many parts 
of the world. In the United States it is being utilized as a forage crop 
for grazing, silage making, poultry feed and food products such as 
bread, cookies, and breakfast cereals.'^ 

The two major varieties of triticale developed by agricultural scien- 
tists at AAMU arc called "Ccuncili" (1979) and "Morrison" (1984) 
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named for the first and fifth presidents of the University, respectively. 
Additionally, a "Thomas** variety was developed in 1987. So successful 
is the Triticale Breeding Research activity that it has attracted scientists 
from many countries including Mexico, Canada, Brazil, England, France, 
Australia, and India. Also, Alabama A&M*s triticale lines have 
been distributed to such countries as Kenya, Cameroun, Upper Volta, 
Pakistan, India, Egypt, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and many 
western European nations. According to Dr. V. T. Sapra, a principal 
investigator in triticale research and the author or co-author of more 
than IS published articles on the triticale or related subjects, **Many new 
forage lines are being tested in forage tests at several locations in 
collaboration with Auburn experiment station... In 1979, 200 successful 
crosses were harvested. Since the study began in the early 1970's, 
studies have shown that grain yields had essentially doubled by 1980. 
Also the '^Morrison** variety produces good forage yield in the fall and 
early spring because of the vigorous upright growth habits. 

The variety of research activities in which scholars of the School 
of Agriculture and Home Economics are engaged are indeed numerous. 
They include extensive study on soybeans, e.g., screening and selecting 
improved germ plasm for adaptability to acid soils and disease r^istance; 
productivity under a closer row-spacing and double-cropping system; 
developing cultivars with superior qualities; and developing improved 
foods from soybean protein isolates. Soybean researchers include 
J. W. Shuford, L. M. Mugwira, 0. C. Sharma, V. T. Sapra, McArthur 
Floyd, and Clauzell Stevens, to name a few. In the study of the genetic 
improvement of Virginia pine trees as Christmas trees, George Brown, 
Jr. has been active as a principal investigator. Also, somewhat unique 
and important at AAMU is a project called "Remote Sensing Research 
Related to Agriculture and Natural Resources** by Oscar Montgomery. 
This research is aimed at developing methods of quantifying soil differ- 
ences using spectral data acquired from the Landsat satellite system as 
means of reducing the time consuming field boring exp«lition$ employed 
in the conventional methods of soil survey. This process is implemented 
through the Alabama Center for the Application of Remote Sensing 
(ACARS) within the Department of Natural Resources and Environ- 
mental Studies at AAMU. The further refmement of this on-line interac- 
tive remote sensing-based geographic information system for inventory- 
ing and monitoring the natural resources of Alabama will drastically 
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reduce time and cost in soil analysis and land use need throughout 
Alabama. 

Agricultural research at Alcorn State University, which is currently 
under the directorship of Dr. Samuel L. Donald, has a threefold goal: 
(1) increasing income opportunities for low-income rural dwellers in 
Southwest Mississippi; (2) improving and conserving the quality of the 
environment; and (3) meeting basic human needs in rural development/ 
food, nutrition, clothing, and housing. A listing of some of the research 
projects will show the impact and diversity of Alcorn's programs: 
"Maximisdng Performance from Cattle on Legume-Supplemented and 
Non-Legume Supplemented Pastures**; '*Factors Influencing the Sur- 
vival of Small Farms in the South"; •*The Effects of Herbicides and 
Their Breakdown Products on Selected vegetable Crops**; **Biodegrada- 
tion of Animal Waste: Evaluation of Single Cell Proteins as Feed"; 
•*Effccts of Dietary Patterns on Diseases and Behavioral Changes'*; and 
"Feeder Pig Productivity for Low-Income Rural Dwellers in Southwest 
Mississippi."^ 

While agricultural research at Alcorn may have national and inter- 
national implications, by and large it is geared toward solving problems 
in Southwest Mississippi. A step toward solving problems was made in 
1970 when Dr. Walter Washington of Alcorn State University and Dr. 
William L. Giles of Mississippi State University appointed a committee 
which asked that a branch of the Mississippi Agricultural and Forestry 
Experiment Station be established on the campus of Alcorn State 
University. In 1971, the Mississippi Legislature passed Senate Bill Num- 
ber 2077 establishing a branch on the campus of ASU and appropriated 
funds to implement the research program. Thus, the Alcorn Branch 
Station became the 10th branch of the Mississippi Agriculture and 
Experiment Station. 

The newest Branch Station at Alcorn is unique in that it is associated 
with two universities and all station scientists hold joint appointments 
with ASU and MAFES. Poverty is a serious problem in Southwest 
Mississippi, and in many cases families are attempting to eke out a living 
from the operation of small farms. Off-farm employment offers little 
hope for a higher standard of living. So since its inception, the mission 
of the Alcorn Branch Station has been to conduct a research program 
designed to enhance the income potential of alternative agricultural 
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enterprises. Much of the research has been centered around feeder pigs 
and fruits and vegetables for low-income rural residents. 

Since 1971, modem swine facilities have been constructed at the 
Branch Station. This has enabled Dr. H. E. Grier of Alcorn to work 
cooperatively with Dr. B. Baker and Dr. B. G. Diggs of Animal Science 
and others at Mississippi State University to develop an excellent re- 
search program in feeder pig production designed to raise and stabilize 
the income of low-income rural residents.^ The research has included 
various ways of providing iron to baby pigs, various sources of providing 
heat for baby pigs, irrigated pastures from the aerobic lagoon to reduce 
feed cost, and swine disposal. As a result of the feeder pig r^arch, a 
large number of farmers are now producing pigs for the market. In 
addition, beginning in 1985, a feeder pig sale was initiated at the Branch 
Station to provide local producers with the opportunity to purchase 
high quality animals and enlarge their herds. 

Another successful research project featuring Dr. C. C. Singlctary 
and Dr. J. P. Overcash of Horticulture at MSU and Dr. S. L. Windham, 
W. O. Thomas and Dr. S. C. Tiwari of ASU focuses on fruit and 
vegetable production for low-income rural residents. The fruit and 
vegetable research includes cultural, fertilizer and variety experiments 
with tomatoes, peppers, cucumbers, strawberries, blackberries, blueber- 
ries, sweet com, cabbages, okra, sweet potatoes, white potatoes, water- 
melons, muscadine, field peas, snapbeans, broccoli, cauliflower, Chinese 
cabbage, table grapes, peanuts, sweet sorghum, mustard greens, and 
multiple cropping in soil and water rotation. This fruit and vegetable 
research at ASU is especially important to Southwest Mississippi which 
leads the state in hot pepper, green peanut, white potato, and syrup 
production.^' The success in the above research is a fitting memorial to 
Dr. J. A. Morris, the first superintendent of the Alcorn Branch until his 
untimely death on June 8, 1980. The value of the Branch Station may 
be seen in the fact that approximately 15,000 visitors usually attend the 
annual field day, and another 3,000 visitors tour the station annually 
seeking useful information. 

Since 1979, the International Dairy Goat Research Center (IDGRC) 
has experienced phenomenal growth and development at Prairie View 
A&M University (PVAMU), and has made a tremendous impact on the 
state, national, and international levels through its outstanding research 
activities in the goat industry. From its inception, its mission was **to 
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pursue and excel in goat research and to generate and disseminate 
technical information to goat fanners on overall goat management and 
care at both the dcmestic and international levels.'**^ The Center is a 
unit within the College of Agriculture at PVAMU which is, in turn, a 
member of the Tfexas A&M University System. 

Goat research is one of the three major components of the Coopera- 
tive Agricultural Research Center (CARC) at the university. The three 
are: Caprine Research Program; Environmental Quality Research Pro- 
gram; and the Food Quality and Safety Research Programs. Currently, 
they are under the directorship of Dr. Alden H. Reine. Researchers at 
PVAMU arc increasingly demonstrating that goats are an important 
economic farm animal, and with low initial purchase and maintenance 
costs, arc within easy reach of low income farmers. Goats can be grazed 
on marginal land, integrated into cropping systems, and be fed agro- 
industrial by-products and crop residues, thus minimizing feed cost. 
They have the ability to convert renewable resources into meat, milk, 
and cashmere fiber. So over the years, IDGRC has played a pivotal role 
in providing both the knowledge and technology transfer to stimulate 
the industry's development. 

In 1988, scientists in the Caprine Research Program initiated over 
a dozen research projects, utilizing both dairy and cashmere goats. 
Some projects focused on finding ways to improve the health and 
nutritional status of goats, while others looked at reproductive efficiency. 
The research projects were in four specific areas: nutrition, animal health, 
reproduction, and cashmere goats. The latter area is one that deserves 
specific emphasis and holds tremendous promise for PVAMU and 
Texas. 

It is of significance that IDGRC has taken the leadership in mapping 
a strategy to develop a cashmere production in Texas and the nation. 
PVAMU studies showed that the world annual production of cashmere 
in 1988 was down about 5,000 tons, and that the two major cashmere 
processing plants in the continental United States are dependent on 
imported raw materials for the development of a domestic cashmere 
production industry. Preliminary data have indicated that the environ- 
ment of Texas is conducive to cashmere production. A cashmere hair 
sampling survey using 155 goats from several different breeds indicated 
that the Spanish and the Tennessee Stiff-Legged goats have the highest 
and longest yield of cashmere of all goats sampled. Ultimately, a $200 
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million industry could be established in the United States to meet the 
local and export markets for cashmere fibers/' 

In addition to the Cashmere Goat Research, four projects in nutri- 
tion were: (1) Effect of colostrum quality and sources on survival of 
neo-natal goat kids; (2) Protein requirements of growth performance 
of growing goats; (3) Phosphorous requirement on bone matrix and 
growing goats, and (4) Nutritional evaluation of alternative feedstuff 
for dairy goats. Selected topics of the types of research conducted in 
these areas are: ''Chemical Composition of Commercially Available 
Goat Cheese Produced in the United States" by Y. A. Park and 
R. Attaie; **£ffects of Graded Levels of Calcium on Growth and Bone 
Matrix in Dairy Goats" by S. M. Golakai, T. H. Teh, and J. L. Cutshaw; 
and ''Concentration of Iron and Zinc and Their Ratio in Goat Meat 
from Alphinc and Nubian Breeds" by Y. A. Park*^ 

Research at PVAMU, as at other 1890 institutions and T\iskegee, 
was enhanced by Congress in 1982 with an appropriation of $50 million 
to upgrade research facilities. The CARC at the University was awarded 
$7 million from the special appropriation by CSRS 'Ho design, construct, 
and equip agricultural research facilities in order to conduct state-of-the- 
art agriculturally related research." Among the research facilities are 
the Agricultural Research Laboratory, a headhouse, a greenhouse, a 
feed mill, a poultry complex, and a swine complex. These new facilities 
have provided PVAMU with the office space, laboratory support and 
other essentials for conducting quality research and offer a base for 
development and growth of its research program. 

Virginia State University, like other 1890 institutions, conducts 
research in selected research priority areas and seeks solutions to the 
food and agricultural problems of rural populations. The areas of 
research emphasis at VSU arc Plant Science, Animal Science, Aquacul- 
ture, and Human Nutrition. 

The aims of the plant science program are to introduce new and 
potentially valuable genes and to modify existing genes to improve 
nutritional, functional, and other desirable properties. Investigations 
are being conducted on the effects of air pollutants on economically 
important crops. Research is being conducted to determine the biochemi- 
cal and physiological basis of plant resistance to air pollutant injury, 
and also the basis of pollution tolerance among crop cultivars. In 
addition, research is being initiated at VSU on herbicide absorption, 
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translocation, and metabolism to develop effective control of weeds 
with minimum pesticide contamination. 

Following the path taken by the University of Arkansas at Pine 
Bluff, VSU developed a promising acquaculture program in 1984. Re- 
search focuses on catfish, rainbow trout, and crawfish in the development 
of commercial cultural s^tems for pond production. Alternating shrimp 
crops with cold water fish species such as trout will also be studied in 
grow-out ponds to make better use of the pond area. 

In human nutrition, r^arch is aimed at seeking solutions to the 
nutritional problems of special population groups— the elderly, the 
adolescent, obese, and pregnant women. Research efforts are needed 
to determine good nutritional practices and discover means of encourag- 
ing the adoption of such practices among these groups. VSU, with 
financial support from CSRS, is beginning to make its impact felt in 
this area of research. Currently, the Director of Agricultural Research 
at VSU is Dr. P. S. Benepal. 

North Carolina A&T University's research program in agriculture 
aims to discover new knowledge and thereby facilitate the formal train- 
ing of students in agriculture, home economics and allied $cieno». 
Research is carried out in five departments within the School of Agricul- 
ture: Animal Science, Plant Science and Technology, Agricultural Eco- 
nomics and Rural Sociology, Agricultural Education and Extension, 
and Home Economics. 

Under the leadership of Dr. Burieigh C. Webb, Dean of the School 
of Agriculture, and Dr. Sidney Evans, past Director of the Agricultural 
Research Program, a variety of outstanding research projects have been 
completed or are still in progress since the beginning of federally- 
supported research. Along with various comprehensive annual reports, 
the public is made aware of research and extension activities through 
two publications, The Scope and Retrospect. Since so many of North 
Carolina's poor and blacks are classified as limited-resource farmers. 
North Carolina A&T University (NCA&T) has focused most of its 
research energies on small farms. As shown in Retrospect '83, the major 
topics were: "Helping Limited Resource Farmers Survive . . . And Even 
Thrive," "Growing Bigger Crops Faster," " Sewage Sludge— Turning 
It Into Liquid Asscts,'"*Survival of Small Farms," and "The Landown- 
crship Information Projects. '^^ 
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The emphasis on small farms derives from the fact that "More 
than half of North Carolina*s small farmers earn less than $12,000 a 
year, even when their off-farm income is included. In the long run^ the 
fate of many small farmers is closely tied to their ability to adopt 
modern management, production and marketing techniques.*^ This is 
the challenge being met by NCA&Ts research/ extension emphasis. 

Under the major research area Alleviation of Soil and Water 
Pollution and Disposal of Wastes,** Dr. M. R. Reddy studied contami- 
nant migration in groundwater, the nitrogen fixation effects on eu^-^nhi- 
cation in ponds, and the use of sewage sludges. Reddy found that sewa^r 
sludge, which is readily available, is useful as free fertilizer if concentra- 
tions of heavy metals such as nickel, lead, zinc, and copper can be 
effectively controlled. Since soil-testing is a free service through county 
extension offices, and since Environmental Protection Agency guidelines 
are available, with the assistance of these agencies, sludge can be used 
profitably by small farmers. 

In the study of soybeans, Dr. Godfrey Gayles has focused on t^^ 
"Effects of Soil Water Stress at Different Physiological Stages on 
Soybean Growth and Yields.** The research showed that soybean plants 
produced the highest yields when irrigation was applied at the pod filling 
level. The success of NCA&T's agriculture research projects was recog- 
nized in 1986 with Congressional citation of three research projects: 
"Selenium and Reproductive Function in Livestock; by Dr. Ed Segcr- 
son, animal physiologist; *The Future of Small Farms in North Caro- 
lina** by Dr. A. S. Kahn; and "Appraisal of Soybean Germ Plasm** by 
Dr. M. R. Reddy.** This was the first time research projects from the 
A&T Agricultural Research Program had been recognized during a 
Congressional hearing. 

Other projects in agricultural research at NCA&T show the variety 
and types of activities being carried out by the university. In a project 
in Home Economics, "The Effects of Home Energy Conservation Tech- 
niques on Lifestyles," Dr. Carolyn Turner studied 15 families as each 
lived for a four-week period in a home energy laboratory. From these 
experiences, she visualized ultimately developing an index of consumer 
acceptability /energy saved for energy conservation techniques in the 
home. Dr. Amos Kennedy is the leading researcher on the effects of 
diet on immune systems. In architectural engineering, William A. Streat 
was the project leader on "Demonstrations on Solar Energy Applica- 
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tions for Low Income Rural Housing." Utilizing the works of social 
scientists, NCA&T State University*s Dr. Alton Thompson, a rural 
sociologist, participated in a regional project which was published in a 
book. Dimensions of Poverty in tht Rural South (1986). Thompson 
commented: "We were- surprised at the low utilization of government 
services by the rural poor. We found those living in poverty in rural 
areas generally were not aware of social programs.**** 

This volume pointed out that the number of people in poverty in 
1983 had increased to 15% of the total population, 34.4 million people, 
the highest pcrcenUge m 17 years. That 1890 institutions should concen- 
trate on poor and limited-resource clientele since 

Poverty rates are highest in the South, compared with other regions 
of the country and poverty is highly concentrated in Southern rural 
areas. In 1983 the poverty rate was 20.7% for the rural South. The 
poverty rate was disproportionately high for Southern rwal minori- 
ties, with 42% of rural blacks below the poverty level, compared 
with 1 2% for rural whites. In 1985, of all the counties in the United 
States, 92% of the persistently low income counties were located 
in the South.*' 

The "small scale** farm sector is experiencing severe hardships with 
survival and balance: survival in the context of farm foreclosures and 
stress, both financial and mental; balance in the sense of supply and 
demand for educational output. Thus, the primary goal of agricultural 
research at NCA&T, said Dr. Didney H. Evans, "is to develop and 
expand our research knowledge base in order to provide the necessary 
information for decision-making . . . Our research efforts are directed 
toward reaffirming the true mission of the land-grant university.** 

Like other 1890 institutions. Southern University received sustained 
support for its research from CSRS beginning in 1967. Dean Hezekiah 
Jackson, who provided the leadership for the College of Agriculture 
during the 1960's and 1970's listed the following as the most significant 
indicators of progress in a report to the president of Southern dated 
August 3, 1970: (a) the federal government had designated Southern 
University as a trained manpower source for professionals in the area 
of Plant and Soil Science; (b) the Cooperative Summer Training Pro- 
gram in soil science had been expanded; and (c) the USDA and the 
Agricultural Research Service would cooperate with Southern Univer- 
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sity in basic applied research in agriculture, including financing such 
r^arch.^ 

Growth in research has continued under Dr. Jackson's successors: 
Dr. George Robinson, Dr. Leroy Davis, and currently Dr. Bobby 
Phillips. The focal point of research in the College of Agriculture and 
Home Economics (units combined in 1987) is in the Center for Small 
Farm Research which evolved as a consequence of the "College's mission 
to provide meaningful assistance to a much-needed clientele." The 
benefits accrued from the research program are **size neutral** in that 
they address the needs of all clientele, regardless of ethnic background, 
earning potential or farm size. However, the focus is primarily on small 
and limited-resource farmers, their families and the rural environment 
in which they reside. Southern University is the first university to 
establish a Center for Small Farm Research on a national level. Congress 
appropriated $100,000 initially with a commitment for $200,000 to 
$300,000 annually in support of the Center. 

The University had more than IS projects in the Center for Small 
Farm Research. Examples of the type of proposals included **An Eco- 
nomic Analysis of Selected Specialty Enterprises for Small and Limited 
Resource Farm Operators in Louisiana" by Tbsfa Ghebremedhin, princi- 
pal investigator; "Factors Influencing the Survival of Small Farms in 
the South," by Dcwitt Jones, Leroy Davis, and Phillip Cormier; "The 
Economics of the Earning Potential of Small Farms in Louisiana" by 
Dewitt Jones as principal investigator; and "Assessment of Ahemative 
Swine Production Systems" with Calvin Walker as principal investiga- 
tor. Research was carried out under the broad programs of Agricultural 
Economics, Animal Science, Plant and Soil Science, and Rural 
Sociology. 

Under the leadership of Dr. O'^leris Simpson, Dean for Research 
and Extension at Langston University, the American Institute for Goat 
Research established in 1984 is making its influence feh both nationally 
and internationally. According to Simpson, Langston has become the 
'*flagship"for goat research and extension services in the United States. 
The University is also besieged with requests from international scientists 
for technical assistance and training at the Institute. The Peoples* Repub- 
lic of China and Mexico are two of the most recent governments being 
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assisted by the staff of the American Institute for Goat Research and 
the University has an on going relationship with Brazil as well as other 
countries. 

Two of the most outstanding agricultural researchers who arc 
responsible for much of the success of the Institute are Dr. Christopher 
D. Lu, a former director of the Institute, and Dr. Frank Pinkerton, who 
has done outstanding research among Angora goats. Dr. Lu has now 
become director of international programs and during the last academic 
year has hosted scholars from Brazil, Argentina, Nigeria, and France. 
Dr. Pinkerton, who has noted the increase in the number of goats in 
Oklahoma said: "We can*t take credit for the rapid rise in Angora 
goats, but we have helped a lot of people with information requests.***' 
According to the USD A/ National Agricultural Statistical Service's 
census of sheep and goats in 1988: "A Review of the Census revealed 
that there are now 70,000 head of Angoras in Oklahoma and 70,000 
head of dairy and other goats."**' Oklahoma is now fourth in the number 
of Angora goats, behind the states of Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona. 
The influence of Langston can be measured in part by the growth of the 
Angora population: "In 1983, there were five Angora ranchers in the 
states and they owned 300 goats. The latest figures, from December 

1988, show 298 owners and 9,000 goats.*^' Pinkerton estimated that in 

1989, the number exceeded 100,000 with about 400 owners. Angora 
goats arc excellent for their Mohair yield. Among the outreach pro- 
grams, Dr. Pinkerton coordinated the sale of 300 Angora goats to the 
Presbyterians of Wilcox County, Inc. in Grove Hill, Alabama to help 
this povcrty-strick-n county find an alternative source of income. 

In addition to its work with Angora goats, Langston University 
has the American Institute for Dairy Goat Research. This Institute has 
four phases: Management, Food Technology, Marketing, and Range 
and Forestry Resource Management. A most recent and challenging 
project for the Institute of Goat Research is a study to determine if 
goats could replace chemicals as brush killers in forests of the U. S. 
Forest Service. The test will begin in the Ouachita National Forest. 
There will be three plots: one treated with conventional brush killer, 
one untreated, and one with about 50 hungry wethers from the Langston 
herds.52 
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The second largest research area at Langston is m aquaculturc with 
emphasis on caged catfish. Both research and extension services are 
under Dean Simpson and considerable overlapping exists between the 
two services. 

Formal agricultural research at UAPB began in 1967 with the 
research allocation of $16,980 under Public Law 89-106. With the 
growth and expansion of federal appropriations since that year, in 1990 
UAPB had 40 project grants amounting to S4.6 million to conduct 
research in Agronomy, Agricultural Marketing Economic Development, 
Poultry Science, Fisheries, Rabbit Production, Entomology, Horticul- 
ture, Family Living with emphasis on Aging and Youth Development, 
and Housing. , 

As at other 1890 institutions, sustained funding at UAPB began 
in 1972. The first project was started in 1967 by Drs. D. J. Albritton 
and M. S. Bhangor who studied ''Nutrient Uptake and Yield Studies 
of Three Soybean Genotypes as Influenced by Nitrogen, Phosphorus 
and Potassium Level." Throughout the first five years, these professors 
along with other assistants studied soybean yield, root extension and 
other aspects of the soybean. 

In 1971, Dr. S. J. Parker was appointed Research Coordinator and 
coordinator of Cooperative Extension Service 1890 programs at the 
institution. Under Parker, research efforts became more diversified. 
Parker himself researched a project entitled: **Biological Control of the 
Cotton Bollworm," Since the poultry industry is such an important 
part of the economy of Arkansas, Dr. D. S. Reid completed a project 
in 1973 on ''The Effects of Mereks Vaccinations and Debeaking on 
Production Efficiency of Pullets and Hens." He was investigating the 
performance in egg production, feed efficiency, mortality and body 
weight." Perhaps one of the most significant and lasting aspects 
of research at UAPB was begun in 1974 by Dr. S. J. Parker and Mr. 
O. R. Holiday with a project in 1974 entitled: "A Polyculture System 
of Fish Production for Disadvantaged Farmers in Arkansas.*" This study 
was important in the ultimate d .slopment of the very efficient and 
effective aquacuiture studies at UAPB today. Other research sponsored 
by CSRS at UAPB included "Meat-Rabbit Production as Influenced 
by Dietary Protein and Weaning Age," and "Factors Involving Off- 
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Fann Employment of Low-Income Fanners in Urban and Rural Labor 
Market Centers.** The research above was begun prior to 1977. 

Since 1977, notable research has been conducted at UAPB in 
Agriculture and Home Economics in the areas of Aquaculturc, Fisheries, 
Agronomy, Alternative Crops, Poultry Management, Housing and Tfex- 
tilcs. Dr. Charles A. Walker, UAPB chancellor and an outstanding 
researcher himself, is determined to make UAPB one of the most 
effective research institutions in the South, not only in agriculture but 
in research in general. UAPB ranks third in Arkansas with eight percent 
of the research funds coming into the state— ranking above several 
institutions with larger enrollments and strong graduate programs. 
According to Dr. Walker: "Research support is an investment in the 
academic confidence of the faculty of an institution. We congratulate 
the UAPB faculty for these accomplishments.**^ Thus, Walker created 
in 1987-88 a UAPB Research Center which under the leadership of Dr. 
William M. Willingham had a banner first year through sponsoring 
visiting research scholars, research symposia, multi-disciplinary research 
programs, student and faculty research forums, mini-grants for new 
faculty, the university Research Journal and other local and national 
research publications. 

Most recently, a $100,000 grant has been awarded by the Federal 
State Agency for International Development to help provide aquacul- 
turc research at the University of Arkansas at Pine Bluff. The grant 
funds a study of hydrogen peroxide on treated straw as possible feed 
for fish and crustaceans. UAPB will cooperate with the Illinois Natural 
History Survey and the Ministry of Agriculture in the Republic of 
Panama to conduct the research projects.'* This is another indication 
of the quality of the aquaculture program at the University. 

Almost from the beginning of Dr. George Washington Carver's 
tenure at Tuskcgee University, the institution was involved in a variety 
of research projects which profoundly affected the course of agricultural 
development and agricultural economics in the South. The legacy of the 
Carver Research Foundation which came from Carver's life savings 
assured that research activities would continue at the University. 

Over the years, the University has continued a dynamic research 
program. One of the strongest assets of Tuskegee University has been 
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the willingness of its faculty to work together in interdisciplinary teams 
to tackle problems requiring scientific and technical solutions. Ongoing 
examples of this include the following: development and patenting new 
technology for growing food without soil for long-term space missions 
(engineering, plant, soil and food science); production of lightweight 
materials for space missions (chemists and engineers); production of 
disease-free multiple embryos from small ruminants (veterinary medi- 
cine, biology and animal science), effects of elevated carbon dioxide 
levels on growth of crops (plant science, biology); delivery of animal 
health care practice to rural farmers (veterinary medicine, cooperative 
extension animal science); monitoring acid rain and ozone effects on 
pine trees (soil science, forestry); development of innovative computer 
systems for managing biomedical information (clinical, administrative, 
business) for research (computer modelling of diseases, physiological 
systems) and biomedical information (veterinary medicine, biology, 
engineering, mathematics, computer science). 

A comprehensive sweet potato research program has led to the 
creation of a National Sweet Potato Research Center that is conducting 
studies in genetic engineering, plant breeding, tissue culture, hydroponic 
production for long-term manned space missions, effects of irradiation 
on storage and quality, response to elevated atmospheric carbon dioxide 
levels, integrated pest management, role in sustainable agricultural sys- 
tems, use of roots and foliage as animal feed, nutrition and utilization 
of roots and foliage tips, and the physiology of photosynthate movement 
into storage roots. 

A Center of Excellence in Animal Production and Health includes 
veterinary research on anatomy, histology, toxicology, physiology, pa- 
thology, immunology, molecular biology, epidemiology, modeling and 
exotic animals. A program on ruminants with a strong caprine focus 
has been developed which includes reproductive physiology, nutrition, 
herd health, embryo transfer and management systems. Biomedical 
research is carried out in areas of genetics, immunology, cell structure, 
irradiation effects on human reproduction, toxicology, and parasitology. 
Engineering and physical sciences research programs include polymer 
synthesis, aerodynamics, propulsion, coal liquefaction, catalysis, digital 
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electronics, composites, robotics, fluid mechanics, waste and energy 
management, and integrated circuits.^ 

From 1967 to 1971, the focus of funded research at the University 
of Maryland— Eastern Shore (UMES) by CSRS was on a group of 
projects identified as "^Development of Human Resources** under the 
directorship of Dr. William A. Lynk. The four projects which were 
funded at $63,000 were designed to provide descriptive studies on several 
critical socioeconomic problems facing the Lower Eastern Shore of 
Maryland. As federal funds (primarily from CSRS) increased, research 
programs became more diversified. Thus, the research areas of UMES 
may now be grouped into four categoric: agricultural sciences, marine 
and environmental sciences, computer and mathematical applications, 
and international agriculture. Because the UMES Agricultural Research 
Program is an integral part of the Maryland Agricultural Experiment 
Station, proj(^ complement statewide needs and priorities as developed 
in the station's comprehensive long-term planning for agricultural re- 
search in Maryland. 

Dr. Mortimer H. Ncufvillc, who now serves as Dean of Agriculture 
and Research Director at UMES, continues to administer a viable and 
extensive research program. UMES's agricultural research projects are 
primarily in the crop sciences, animal scien(^, and nutrition and human 
ecology. Given the economic geography of the Delmarva region, soy- 
beans and poultry are among the important commodities for study. 
Considerable effort in the crop research program is devoted to soybeans. 
The goal of soybean research at UMES is to sustain a high level of 
production. Among the outstanding cadre of researchers in the Soybean 
Research Institute are Drs. J. M. Joshi and P. J. Doyle who have 
produced such articles as "Genetic Control, Physiology of Resistance, 
Culture Practices Regarding H. Zea Damage to Soybeans," and "Anti- 
biosis Studies of Corn Earworms on Soybeans." The findings of these 
and other studies favorably affect the soybean industry in Maryland 
and other eastern states.^^ 

The Animal and Poultry Research program includes projects in 
swine, dairy and beef cattle, poultry and crab production. While signifi- 
cant research has been done in swine, dairy and beef cattle, the most 
extensive research activities have been concentrated on the poultry and 
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crab research areas. One of the early research projects in poultry science 
was **£valuation of Chemotherapeutic Agents in Poultry Feed** with 
Dr. H. Womack as project director. During the mid-1980's poultry 
scientists at UMES, including Dr. Jeannine M. Harter-Dennis (group 
leader) and Dr. Anthony J. Pescatore, have explored such areas as 
** Assessment of the Management Practices of Small Flock Owners in 
Maryland,** "The Characterization of Tibial Leg Problems in Heavy 
Broiler and Roaster Chickens,** and "The Effect of Debeaking Regimen 
on Broiler Performance.** The goals of these activities in poultry research 
are increased production and better management practices. 

In 1973, the Crab Ecology and Mariculture (CREAM) project 
began with initial funding of $75,000 from the USDA to determine if 
an underutilized local spedes of crab, the Jonah crab (Cancer borealis) 
demonstrated biological rhythms. Through a taste testing process, UMES 
scientists ultimately determined the acceptability of Jonah crabs as a 
seafood source on the Delmarva Peninsula. Information on product 
availability was conveyed to local processors and as a result, Jonah 
crabmeat was introduced as a seafood specialty in local restaurants. In 
general, the mission of CREAM is to achieve a more complete under- 
standing of the ecology, behavior and economic importance of crusta- 
ceans through a multidisciplinary approach. 

Lincoln's research thrusts center around human nutrition, animal 
science, and crop science and natural resources. A landmark obesity 
study conducted with Missouri residents formed the research base for 
"Eating Slim.** The nationally-recognized weight control plan is now 
known as "New Dimensions.** Researchers also discovered a link be- 
tween low zinc levels and the onset of diabetes in human subjects. Other 
studies include analyses of high-fiber diets and blood cholesterol, and 
potassium levels and hypertension in older adults. 

Animal science studies were mainly geared toward reproduction. 
A beef cattle twinning project has great potential for increasing economic 
returns in livestock operations. An accompanying embryo transfer pro- 
cedure also shows promise for the industry's future. Other research 
looked at estrus and fertility in sheep and the effects of stress hormones 
on reproduction in swine. Crop science and natural resource scientists 
have done work in no-till crop production, introduced alternative crops 
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for small fanners in fruits and vegetables, and restored remnant native 
prairie grass.** 

Although South Carolina State College has not had an agricultural 
program on its campus smce May 1971 it is still maldng an impact, 
primarily with funds received from CSRS/USDA since 1967. The 
institution has successfully conducted and managed over $15 million 
of agricultural and rural research projects. Major projects focus on 
Human Nutrition, Rural Development, and Plant and Soil Manage- 
ment. The Director of Research and Extension, D. L. G. Chavous, 
mdicatcs that the Research Program is "specifically designed to conduct 
agricultural and rural project initiatives that would enable the college 
to demonstrate its unique capability for understanding and addressing 
problems, concerns, and issues impacting negatively on the quality of 
life of its disadvantaged clientele, the rural poor within the state. '^^ 

Indeed, significant research has been conducted during the decade 
of the 1980*s which has had a profound effect upon South Carolinians 
and others throughout the region. Some of the significant research 
studies are: "Nutritional Status Studies of Adolescent Gu-ls in Selected 
Areas of South Carolina,*' "Food Procurement and Nutritional Ade- 
quacy of the Diet of Farm Families," "Rural Students and the Impact 
of Higher Education," and "Home Intervention: The Effects on Rural 
Head Start Children's Achievement and Home Scores." One study that 
had considerable regional impact was "Quality of Well-Bcing of Rural 
Southern Elderly: Food, Clothing, Shelter" (State Regional Project). 

Tfennessee State University, under its Cooperative Agricultural 
Research Program (CARP), has carried out a variety of research projects 
since federal funding began in 1967. Its research has been grouped under 
five major areas: Rural Development, Natural Resources, Human Nutri- 
tion, Animal Science, and Plant and Soil Science. The title "Cooperative 
Agricultural Research Program" was adopted in 1978 after Public Law 
95-113, Section 1445 assured sustained funding for research initiatives 
under the curren' Director of Research, Dr. Troy Wakefield, Jr. Between 
1967 and 1990, TSU researchers in CARP and in the School of Agricul- 
ture and Home Economics have been awarded more than 94 grants in 
the five research areas. 
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One of the unusual areas of research in animal science focuses on 
rabbit production. TSU's Dr. Richard Coppings has studied and written 
articles on the topic, "Management Systems for Domestic Rabbit Pro- 
duction." His studies arc designed to "investigate methods of improving 
the efficiency of rabbit husbandry so that raising rabbits for meat will 
be more profitable.**^ In Coppings' article, "Lct*s Eat..Rabbit Meat,** 
he points out that few people are aware of the value of the domestic 
rabbit as a meat-producing livestock species; yet "the rabbit produces 
more pounds of edible meat a year than any other animal.*^' Rabbits, 
whether raised for commercial use or home consumption, are an excel- 
lent alternative farming outlet, especially for limited-resource farmers. 
Likewise, in animal science. Dr. C. L. Fenderson has completed two 
five-year projects— "Management Systems for Beef Cattle Operation** 
which covered the years 1984-1989, and "Feeding and Management 
Systems for Beef Cattle on Limited Resource Farms,** 1984-1989, as 
well as several other studies of beef cattle. 

Researchers Drs. Roa Kari and Kieu Vo,iiave combined their 
talents to study in the field of poultry science and have focused on the 
factors affecting laying hens. Their first study dealt with the "Effects 
of Various Birds and Diket Densities on Performance of Caged Laying 
Hens,** and a second study, in which they collaborated with Coppings* 
rabbit research, explored "Recycling Rabbit Waste as Feed Ingredient 
for Poultry.** The research efforts at TSU have been quite diversified, 
touching on many areas of small farm living. Professors C. Johnson 
and R. Jones investigated "The Effects of Environmental Stress and 
Cultural Practices on Yield and Quality of Sweet Potato,** while Dr. 
William Hayslett wrote an article "The Sweet Potato: The Versatile 
Vegetable Crop," contending that sweet potato leaves and stems, the 
above-ground parts of the plant, may be used as food for human and 
livestock feed. These parts have high nutritional value.*^ Dr. Ozie Adams 
and Dr. Troy Wakefield, Jr., were principal investigators of "Nutritional 
Status of Adolescent Females in Rural Tennessee.**^ 

Dr. Hazo Carter and Dr. Kenneth Hillman have done effective 
investigations leading to hybrid soybeans; Dr. William Hayslett, in 
horticulture, has investigated the effects of environmental stress and 
cultural practices on landscape, nursery, and ornamental plants; Sammy 
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Comer has researched factors influencing the survival of small farms in 
the South; Surendra Singh researched small farm developments in 
West Tennessee as well as the marketing situation and alternatives for 
small farmers in Tennessee. Whether the research is on the development 
of tissue culture techniques for soybean improvement, the screening of 
turfgrass for growth in different environments, the effects of drip irriga- 
tion on the creation of scion wood for use in the production of virus-free 
fruit trees, or the quality of well-being of the rural elderly with reference 
to food, clothing, and housing, the focus is on improving the quality of 
life for people. As Director of Research, Wakefield, said: "CARP has 
always focused on research to enhance the quality of life for citizens of 
Tennessee, the nation and the world.*** The variety of research in which 
its researchers arc engaged shows that they have made a creditable 
beginning toward this goal. 

It cannot be denied that 1S90 land-grant institutions and T^iskegee 
University have made tremendous strides in agricultural research since 
1967 when the first organized federal support began under CSRS. These 
institutions have conducted an ever-increasing volume of research on 
the problems and opportunities confronting limited-resource farmers 
and rural populations, especially minority groups. The selected examples 
of research on previous pages in this chapter indicate the quality and 
quantity of research activities by some of the 1890 institutions during 
the last 23 years, but also call attention to the benign neglect which these 
institutions suffered for more than three-quarters of a century. Further, 
they not only give clear indications of their potentials for progress and 
their succccss in research over the last two decades but they emphasize 
the losses that the nation experienced due to its unwise policies of racial 
segregation and discrimination against black citizens. 

That black land-grant colleges and universities and Tuskcgee have 
been and still remain less than full partners in the land-grant experience 
can be verified in many ways. Jim Hightower says of this apparent 
inequality: 

It is a form of institutional racism that the land-grant community 
has not been anxious to discuss. From USDA, resource allocations 
to these colleges are absurdly discriminatory, hi 1971 , of the $76,800,000 
in U. S. Department of Agriculture funds allocated to those sixteen 
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states with both white and black land-grant colleges, 99.5 percent 
went to the white college, leaving only 0.5 percent for the black 
colleges. Less than one percent of the money distributed by the 
Cooperative State Research Service in 1971 went to black land-grant 
colleges...This disparity is not by accident, but by law.^ 

The Hatch Act of 1887, which provides federal research money to 
^'conduct original and other research,** placed 1890 institutions at the 
mercy of southern and border states* practices of discrimination whrn 
it stipulated that research money ""shall be divided between such institu- 
tions as the legislature of such state shall direct.**^ 

With the exception of a few 1890 institutions like Prairie View 
A&M University and Alcorn State University, most did not receive any 
state funds whatsoever. Furthermore, the black institutions that received 
Hatch Act funds during the early years did not continuously receive 
these funds on sustained bases. In 1889, PVAMU received S5,000 for 
the biennium for its share of Hatch Act funds; however, a full-fledged 
experiment station was not established at Prairie View and this 
proportionate share of Hatch Act funds was short-lived. In 1934, Dr. 
John W. Davis of West Virginia State College could write: **Not one 
of the states which supports a separate land-grant college for Negroes 
has established an experiment station in connection with the institution 
for Negroes. Yet funds for experimentation and research were bring- 
ing increased status and recognition to white land-grant universities. 

The inability of 1890 institutions to carry out the land-grant func- 
tions of research and service for seventy-seven years, due mainly to a 
lack of federal funds, had an adverse effect upon blacks. In a detailed 
study of Louisiana Dr. R. Grant Seals found that comparable numbers 
of white and black farm operators existed in the state in 1930. However, 
by 1974, there were 90% fewer non-white operators in Louisiana than 
white operators. Had agricultural research and development been equi- 
tably applied, some 25,000 non-white farmers would have been farming 
in Louisiana in 1974-^ 

Seals goes on to attribute this travesty to inequities and discrimina- 
tion in the appropriation of federal funds. For example, "The inability 
of Southern University to carry out its land-grant mission of rural and 
agricultural development is reflected in the decline of the overall black 
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population in Louisiana and the drastic decline of black fann operators 
from 74,000 (in 1930) to 2700 (in 1974).**» Since land-grant funds were 
intended by Congress to be administered on the basis of rural and farm 
population, it is clear from this brief analysis that Louisiana did not 
meet congress^ mal intent. Furthermore, any cursory analysis will show 
that the other sixteen states with separate land-grant institutions did 
not follow the legal congressional pattern in disbursing federal research 
and extension funds. 

That 1890 land-grant institutions have made a significant impact 
in the Southern states can be seen in the quality and quantity of research 
in areas most of them never dreamed of exploring 40 years ago because 
of discrimination in the allocation of federal funds. But since 1967, they 
have increasingly engaged in research that not only affects non-white 
limited-resource farmers (annual incomes of $2,500 to $20,000) but also 
contributes significantly to the priorities established by the Southern 
Regional Agricultural Research Committee. They arc involved in "Ani- 
mal Health and Reproduction,** "Biotechnology," "Crop Production 
and Management,** "Family and Community Development," "Aquacul- 
turc,** "Human Nutrition and Health," "Germ Plasm Development and 
Enhancement** to name a few. 

The last 23 years have clearly shown that success in research is not 
only possible but is actually occurring at 1890 institutions. But the cost 
of research is high as stipulated in the booklet "Progress and Productiv- 
ity Through Research and Service." 

Modern agricultural research is expensive. It requires large areas 
of land for field trials and demonstration projects, state-of-the-art 
equipment for sophisticated laboratory studies, modem facilities 
for controlled experiments, extensive libraries for background re- 
search, and, above all, highly trained scientists and technicians to 
use these resources for the benefit of humankind. To be effective, 
agricultural research requires a "critical mass" of all of these elements— 
and that requires a substantial and sustained investment of public 
funds.™ 

Since fewer than half of the 1890 institutions receive limited state 
support for research as compared with white land-grant universities 
which receive more than 50 percent, they cannot do the same quality 
and quantity of research as their 1862 counterparts. Ahhough there has 
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been a tremendous increase in federal appropriations during the last 
two decades, state support for research at 1890 institutions has lagged 
behind. For example, in fiscal year 1990, the University of Florida 
received more than $90 million in state support for agricultural research 
and extension, while FAMU received only $170,000 in state appropria- 
tions for the same purpose. Florida A&M University's research program 
was kept viable through CSRS appropriations of $990,000. Alabama 
A&M University received $200,000 in state appropriations and $1,400,000 
from CSRS: Delaware State College received $50,000 in state appropria- 
tions and $470,000 from CSRS; and Langston University received 
$194,000 in state appropriations and $1,100,000 from CSRS. Southern 
University, under an expired court consent decree received approxi- 
mately $500,000 from the state of Louisiana and $1,016,000 from CSRS. 
Even with the pahry support of 1890 institutions by the several states, 
they have demonstrated their ability to do quality research in a variety 
of areas which have local, regional, national and even international 
significance. With increased support from the federal government and 
with increased allocations from the several states, 1890 institutions will 
make even greater contributions to their communities, states, the nation, 
and the world in the years ahead. 

The federal formula funds, or Evans-Alien funds have enabled the 
1890 institutions to develop a sound research base as shown by some 
of the research projects in previous pages. Also, with the passage of 
Public Law 97-98, Section 1433, a significant beginning has been made 
in improving the research capabilities of 1890 institutions. This amend- 
ment authorized $50 million over a five year period to upgrade agricul- 
tural research facilities and equipment at these historically black institu- 
tions. The funds were to be made in increments of $10 million, with the 
first coming in 1983. These funds have been used to purchase land and 
equipment and to renovate and construct research facilities. With re- 
search facilities and formula funds, the quality and quantity of research 
at 1890 institutions should be increasingly strengthened. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 



Cooperative Extension 
Service In 1890 Institutions 



LTHOUGH there is considerable evidence of cooperative agricul- 



/Vtural demonstration work and oi.treach services to farmers and 
rural people before the turn of the twentieth century, most historians 
generally regard Seaman A. Knapp as the "father" of Extension Service. 
When the boll weevil from Mexico threatened to wipe out the cotton 
crops in Texas in the 1890's, the U. S. Department of Agriculture sought 
the services of seventy-five-year-old Knapp, who had wide experience 
as a fartner, professor of agriculture and president of Iowa Agriculture 
College, to encourage farmers to change their practices and seek new 
methods of cotton growing. He beheved that farmers could be convinced 
of the necessity for change if demonstrations carried on by farmers 
themselves were made available on their own farms under ordinary 
conditions. As Knapp put it: "What a man hears, he may doubt; what 
he sees, he may possibly doubt; but what he does; he cannot doubt/'^ 
So Knapp applied these observations to his new job as ^'Special Agent 
for the Promotion of Agriculture in the South." 

With funds fron the federal government and the General Education 
Board as well as other private funds, Knapp employed field agents and 
set up farmer-operated demonstration farms. The Farmers Cooperative 
Demonstration work led to the employment of the first county agent 
for a single county. The first county agent was W. C, Stallings, who 
was appointed in Smith County, Texas on November 12, 1906, Thus, 
the term ''county agent" came into usage and the number of such 
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positions increased rapidly during the next few years, giving credence 
to the value of extension service to farmers, 

Coincidentally the same day that Stallings was appointed county 
agent in Texas, Thomas M. Campbell (or T. M., as he was popularly 
known) was employed at Tuskegee University as the first extension agent 
employed by a '^Cooperative Extension Program" in the United States. 
Further, Campbell was the first black extension agent employed in the 
nation.-^ His employment came after Seaman A. Knapp, founder and 
director of the Farm Demonstration Work Program, visited Tuskegee 
in 1906 and talked with Dr. George Washington Carver and his staff 
about beginning a cooperative program for black farmers in the South. 
Booker T Washington took advantage of Knapp's visit and agreed to 
use General Education Board and Slater Funds to share the expenses 
for employing a man to operate the Jesup Wagon and conduct demon- 
stration work in Macon and surrounding counties/^ T M. Campbell, 
one of the most promising students at Tuskegee, began his years of 
pioneering service at the institution on November 12, 1906. About a 
month later, John B. Pierce was offered and accepted a similar position 
for the Upper South with headquarters at Hampton University. So 
Campbell was not only the first black agent but also the first college- 
based agent in the South. The employment of Campbell and Pierce 
marked the start of USDA s Negro extension work. 

Knapp was at first hesitant about the appointment of bUck farm 
agents and favored a segregation relationship. As Schor saw it: "He 
wanted the agents of Tuskegee and Hampton to be more an extension 
of themselves than of the Department of Agriculture. In Knapp's view, 
this was not to be a government project/'^ Yet the quality of work by 
these two black agents, though different in focus, left a lasting impact 
upon cooperative extension service. In Crosby's study of the black 
county agent system, he concluded; "Washington must have been par- 
ticularly gratified by Knapp's suggestion that farm demonstration work 
among blacks be considered,, .as an integral part of Tuskegee s program 
rather than something inaugurated by the Agricultural Department. 
Suspicious whites were less likely to oppose a program viewed as a part 
of Tuskegee than a federal program for black farmers employing black 
agents'*^ 
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Although Campbell and Pierce began their extension work within 
a couple of months of each other, Campbell and Tuskegee rather than 
Pierce and Hampton became the focal points of black agricultural 
extension work. This can be attributed to the fact that the more highly 
educated and aloof Pierce at Hampton concentrated on expanding the 
program in Virginia and only gradually into North Carolina. Tuskegee 
and Campbell were more people-oriented and willing to expand the 
work rapidly beyond Alabama throughout the Gulf States. Further- 
more, Booker T. Washington's Tuskegee responded with a barrage of 
requests and various pressures designed to secure more agents and more 
money for the program. Consequently, Knapp possessed greater confi- 
dence in Campbell than in Pierce.^ 

Washington built Tuskegee on a philosophical foundation designed 
to take education in the practical industries to people in surrounding 
areas. One example of his early outreach efforts can be seen in the First 
Tuskegee Negro Conference on February 23, 1892, which drew over 400 
men and women to the campus. Participants were encouraged to discuss 
their problems which included the crop-lien burdens, one-room cabins, 
education of children, moral and religious needs. By the turn of the 
century, more than 2,000 persons from all over the South were in 
attendance at these conferences or various institutes sponsored by Tus- 
kegee. These conferences or institutes were replicated throughout the 
South and associated with them were local and county fairs, short 
courses in agriculture, lectures, demonstrations, and lessons in practical 
skills. 

Dr. George Washington Carver wus a major driving force in carry- 
ing agricultural information to the people. It was Carver who presented 
a sketch of a wagon to be used as a teaching aid; Washington took the 
sketch to Morris K, Jesup of New York, Treasurer of the Slater Fund 
and a member of John D. Rockefeller's General Education Board. With 
funds for purchase and operation, a Jesup wagon was purchased more 
than six months before T M. Campbell became an extension agent. 
On May 24, 1906, under the direction of George R. Bridgeforth of 
Tuskegee's Agricultural Department, the "Jesup Agricultural Wagon" 
rolled out of Tuskegee on its mission of service. A description of the 
service provided by the Jesup Wagon, the ''movable school" or "travel- 
ing school" as it was called can be seen in the following statement: 
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Equipped with farm tools, a variety of seeds, samples of fertilizer, 
a butter churn and cream separator, a milk tester, and other equip- 
ment for demonstration purposes, this elaboration of Carver's prac- 
tice brought its lessons home to an average of two thousand people 
a month throughout Macon and adjoining counties.^ 
Further, Bridgeforth and other wagon operators emphasized "crop 
rotation, fertilizers, growing one's own food supply, poultry and live- 
stock production, and better ways to cook and eat." Charts, sample 
products, specimens of purebred livestock, and in-field demonstrations 
of improved plows and cultivators lent powerful support to these les- 
sons.^ 

Fourteen years before the first Jesup Wagon roiled out of Tuskegee, 
the Farmers' Co merence idea had caught hold and farmers were learning 
how to grow crops and livestock at small cost and large profit, The idea 
of holding such conferences did not originate with Washington but with 
Major Richard R. Wright, the first principal of the Georgia State 
Industrial College for Colored Youths, who sponsored and reported 
on similar conferences during the early 1880's. Washington, however, 
made them famous. Indeed, it is from the meefing of the Tirst'' confer- 
ence in February 1892 that many date the beginning of black agricultural 
extension work."^ 

Farmers' Conferences spread throughout the 1890 institutions and 
became an official part of the agricultural curriculum. The specific 
reasons for such conferences were as follows: "(0 They provide a free, 
short course in some practical agricuUural subject for the direct benefit 
of the practical farmers; (2) They allow free discussion of methods as 
to the working out of various farm problems; and (3) They give teachers 
and students a chance to become better acquainted with the needs of 
farmers and further assist them in obtaining information which will aid 
them and their families in improving rural life/'^^ Since these conferences 
were generally one day in length, they did not give the participants the 
in-depth experiences that they needed. 

The success of Farmers' Conferences led to the first Agricultural 
Farmers' Institute which was organized at Tuskegee on November 1 1 , 
1897, the same year the Tuskegee State Experiment Station was estab- 
lished, The idea of Farmers' Institutes gained strength in the South after 
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1900, and spread to other biack institutions in Texas, Mississippi, 
Florida, North Carolina, Georgia, South Carolina, and Louisiana. Out 
of the Farmers' Institutes grew community and county fairs. Subse- 
quently, these countywide fairs would have "Negro Day" or "Colored 
People" day during which blacks would demonstrate some of their 
success as farmers. 

Another outreach service was the "Short Course in Agriculture" 
which lasted from two to six weeks— most frequently two weeks. Begin- 
ning at Tuskegee in 1904, the "Short Course" idea caught on in every 
one of the 1890 institutions. Short courses, which were generally free, 
gave farmers insight into such things as general farming, truck gardening, 
fruit growing, and livestock, dairy, and poultry production. The courses 
were extremely practical, giving both the educated and uneducated 
opportunities to profit by the courses. While it is almost impossible to 
establish a definitive chronology on the various conferences and insti- 
tutes, the Mid-Winter Institute was initiated in Florida in 1910 and 
became one of the most popular and beneficial aids for farmers. At the 
initial Mid-Winter Institute demonstration agents and lecturers were 
featured in discussions of cotton culture, corn culture, and crop cuhiva- 
tion." The notion of taking the training opportunities to the people was 
an early practice with Tuskegee and the 1890 institutions. 

The third major component of the land-grant triad— teaching, 
research, and service- was the Smith-Lever Act of 1914 which Secretary 
of Agriculture David F. Houston regarded as "one of the most striking 
educational measures ever adopted by any Government. "'^ According 
to Rasmussen: "As he saw it, nothing short of a comprehensive attempt 
to make rural life profitable, comfortable, and attractive would solve 
the problems of agricultural and rural life."t^ This Act would be the 
medium through which the intellectual and social sides of rural life could 
be improved. Although blacks did not profit by the Act as extensively 
as did their white counterparts, it did encourage greater outreach services 
to both races. 

The purpose of the Act as stated by Congress was: "To aid in 
diffusing among the people of the United Stales useful and practical 
information on subjects relating to agriculture and home economics and 
to encourage the application of the same.""* To make certain that funds 
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were used for outreach purposes, the Act further stipulated that agricul- 
tural extension work was to "consist of the giving of instruction and 
practical demonstrations in agriculture and home economics to persons 
not attending or residents in said colleges in the several communities, 
and imparting to such persons information on said subjects through field 
demonstrations, publications, and otherwise/'^^ 

Beginning with an initial fund of S600,000, each state was to receive 
$10,000 in federal funds annually. Of course, the amount increased 
tremendously in subsequent years. Federal funds were available in 
amounts not to exceed 50 percent of the cost of extension and the 
additional amount was to be provided by the state, county, local author- 
ity, and individual contributions from within the state. Since a separate- 
but-equal racial philosophy determined the allocation of funds where 
separate black and white land-grant institutions were involved, such an 
arrangement virtually assured that blacks would not receive their fair 
share. The Act really stated that: **In any state in which two or more 
such colleges have been or hereafter may be established the appropria- 
tions hereinafter made to such states shall be administered by such 
college or colleges as the legislature of such state may direct/' 

In Senate debate on the Smith-Lever Act, efforts were made by 
Senator Wesley Jones of Washington to amend it to give a definite share 
to blacks because experience had shown in previous land-grant legisla- 
tion that without such an amendment, there would be marked neglect 
of the rural black population. Senator Hoke Smith of Georgia, one of 
the sponsors of the Act, stated forcefully how he would use the funds 
despite the fact that appropriations were based upon the rural population 
of both the white and black races. Smith declared, **We will put it in 
our white college. We would not appropriate a dollar in Georgia to 
undertake to do extension work from the Negro agricultural and me- 
chanical college. ..where a board of trustees would control it, and we 
could not handle it effectively.'*^^ The Southern argument against the 
Jones Amendment maintained that white agents already carried on 
work which benefitted black farmers, questioned the capability of black 
land-grant colleges to carry out effective extension work, and suggested 
that a division of responsibility for extension work within a state might 
result in dissimilar instruction and racial conflict over the program. 
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While it is a matter of record that Congress refused to incorporate 
explicit safeguards into the Smith-Lever Act and that black land-grant 
colleges did not share equitably in extension funds, subsequent legisla- 
tion attempted to correct some of the inequities. Also, since the conduct 
of extension work in the state must be in accordance with procedures 
agreed upon by the Secretary of Agriculture and the state agricultural 
institution, there was a high degree of federal control over the admini- 
stration of the Cooperative Extension as dictated by the benevolent 
behavior of federal officers and 1862 institutions. This arrangement 
lasted until it was found unconstitutional in the 1960's. 

Briefly, the nature of the Cooperative Extension Service as con- 
ceived by the Smith-Lever Act was as follows. The .liree distinct types 
of extension activities were farm demonstration, home demonstration, 
and boys' and girls' club work. Farm demonstration work was to be 
conducted by agricuhural advisors generally called **county agents.'' 
Usually assigned a county, he was to visit farms, make a direct study 
of their problems, plan remedial procedures, call upon specialists for aid 
when necessary, arrange and conduct farmers' institutes, distribute litera- 
ture, and utilize local media for disseminating information. Further, the 
county agents were to plan and execute countywide extension programs, 
arrange local demonstration projects (gardening, animal husbandry, 
soil conservation, etc.), select and train local leaders to cooperate with 
the program, and interpret and participate in administering the various 
agricultural programs conducted by agencies of the federal government. 

The home demonstration agent was to conduct extension work in 
home economics. Like the county agent, the home demonstration agent 
was primarily a field worker who was to deal with individual rural 
families and with groups of homemakers and organized clubs. The 
undergirding aim was to improve home practices in child care and 
training, sanitation, food selection and preparation, improve family 
relationships, home nursing, home beautification, clothing, and other 
aspects of rural living. 

The "4-H Club'' work focuses on boys and girls between 10 and 
20, seeking to develop in young men and women the ideals, abilities, 
and understanding essential for effective farming, homemaking, citizen- 
ship, leadership, and a sense of responsibility for their growth and 
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development. Since such a large portion of the black population in the 
South was poor and underprivileged, the extension program was needed 
especially in each of the seventeen states where dual land-grant institu- 
tions were operated. 

In 1930, the seventeen Southern states had 6,500,000 rural blacks 
who constituted 24.2 percent of their aggregate rural population and 
96 percent of all rural blacks in the United States.'^ Since these seventeen 
states include within their borders all but four percent of blacks who 
were potential clients of the Cooperative Extension Service, and since 
rural population determined allocation of funds, 1890 institutions should 
have received at least 24.2 percent of funds under the Smith-Lever Act. 
Unfortunately, blacks did not share according to their population. 

In February 1938, there were 4,852 extension workers employed 
in 1,498 counties in the seventeen Southern states mentioned above. 
The five classifications were: Directors and assistant directors, 30; Exten- 
sion agents, 3,734; State committeemen in cotton adjustment, 10: Assis- 
tants in cotton adjustment, 603; and other specialists, 475." Since 
practically all blacks fell in the "extension agent" category, attention 
will be focused on this group. 

Chapman observed: "Of the 3,734 extension agenu employed in 
all seventeen Southern states, some 448 were Negroes. Thus representing 
24.2 percent of the rural population, blacks constitute only 12.0 percent 
of the extension agents or approximately one-half of their "proportion- 
ate share. In Oklahoma, where the black population was small, the 
number of extension workers exceeded the corresponding rural popula- 
tion ratio; in Texas, blacks had 89.0 percent of what they deserved; and 
in the other states, blacks had 50 percent or less than the number to 
which they were entitled,^' 

Even though extension work programs of both 1862 and 1890 
institutions usually developed along parallel lines of service to their 
constituents, there existed a significant difference in emphasis. White 
programs concentrated on cash crops and commercial farming, while 
black extension continued to stress self-reliance and subsistence fanning 
through various "live-at-home" campaigns. Thus, improvement of diet 
and general living conditions received extensive treatment. Black agents 
spent considerable time on relatively simple projects designed to improve 
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sanitation such as door and window screening, the development of safe 
water supplies, improved drainage systems, year-round gardening to 
feed family and livestock, and other steps toward self-sufficiency. Also, 
lessons were given in consumer economics, the preservation of food, 
and ways to avoid exorbitant food prices at the country store.'" 

Crosby found that land ownership was the obvious first step toward 
self-sufficiency. One of the familiar slogans was: "Ten acres clear of 
debt are better than a hundred with an overdue mortgage."^ However, 
roughly 75 percent of black farmers in the late 1920's were tenant 
farmers. So black agents frequently had to get the landlord's consent 
and financial support l^forc f^^v could help implement improvements. 
Given the magnitude of the pr facing black farmers, black county 
agents were never sufficiently nui.., : .>!.s to serve the needs of the majority 
of black farmers. The distribution of black agents and the families they 
served in 1941 are shown on the following pages. 

Tables 2 and 3 will show that there was an inadequate number of 
black extension agents to meet the tremendous needs of black fanners. 
The same pattern existed for both large and small counties, and for 
county agent work and home demonstration work. There was almost a 
complete absence of agents for club work. Yet blacks, with a high rate 
of illiteracy, tenancy and poverty, needed the guidance and assistance 
of agents more than any other group. 

Despite the inequities, records will show that blacks were able to 
make substantial progress in the Cooperative Extension field and some 
of the outstanding leaders left large footprints upon the sands of exten- 
sion history. The few examples cited here will give an idea of the quality 
of work that black leaders were doing with inadequate financial and 
human resources. Most of the leading black state agents were placed 
on 1890 institution campuses because legal racial segregation would not 
allow them to mix with their white counterparts. One such person was 
T. J. Jordan, who was hired as the first black extension agent in 
Louisiana in 1914. At the time of his employment, there were 46 white 
county agents, eight home demonstration agents, five supervisors and 
one administrator, all at Louisiana State University (LSU). Although 
Jordan was hired and paid by LSU, he was stationed at Southern 
University.2* This pattern was maintained over the years. 
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TABLE I. Distribution OF Negro Extension Agents as of 1 January 1941 



erJc 



Stite 



Total 
Negro 
Agents 



Supervisors 
(Sute Agts., 
Dist. Agts., 
Movable School 
Leaders, etc.) 



County Workers 



County 
Agent 
Work 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

N. Carolina 

Oklahoma 

S. Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

W, Vir^-nia* 



73 
29 
19 
50 
7 

20 
5 

77 
56 
20 
37 
21 
87 
35 
5 



8 
4 
2 
4 
1 
1 

4 

5 
2 
2 
3 
5 
3 
1 



35 
11 

9 
22 

4 
12 

2 

33 
33 

9 
19 
10 
46 
25 

1 



Total 541 



45 



271 



Home 
Dcm. 
Work 



Club 
Work 



30 
14 

8 

2 
7 
8 
40 
18 
9 
16 
g 

36 
7 



50 



223 



Counties 
with 
Negro 
Agents 



40 
16 
14 

15 

8 

26 
6 
49 
33 
9 
25 
23 
51 
35 
5 



390 



Counties 
with Both - 
Co. and 
Home 
Dem. Agts. 



Counties with Only One Agent 



County 
Agent 
Work 



Home 
Dem. 
Work 



37 
10 

4 
25 

1 

2 
4 

24 
18 
9 
10 

7 
31 
I 



2 
1 
6 

10 
5 

16 
2 
9 

15 

9 
4 

15 
28 



1 
5 
4 

2 
8 

16 



6 
12 
5 
6 
I 



173 



137 



76 



Club 
Work 



source: Adapted from Doxcy A Wilkcrson, Agricultural Extension Services Among Negroes in the South: Report 
Prepared for the Conference of Negro Land Grant College Presidents: Including Also: Extension Work with Negroes: 
Statement Issued by U.S. Secretary of Agriculture, February. 1941 (n.p.: Conference of Presidents of Ncgra Land Grant 
Colcges, 1942), 58, ^'^[) 

•West Virginia also had one County Agricultural Agent at Large, and one Club Agent at large. 
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TABLE 2. Negro Extension Agents in Counties with Colored Farm Families 

(Penonnel Figuict u of I Jinutry 1941) 





Colored 
Farm 
r^ouues 


v^ounuci 

fn St Ate 


Countic* with Negro Exteniion Agents by Density of Colored Farm Familie* 
Overl.OOO SOO to 1,000 100 to 500 Lesi than 100 
Number Number Number Number 

Number with Negro Number with Negro Number with Negro Number with Negro 
Counties Agents Counties AgenU Counties Agenu Counties Agents 


Alabama 


94,265 


67 


33 


31 


12 


5 


15 


4 


7 


— 


Arkansas 


70.602 


75 


24 


16 


8 





S 


— 


35 


— 


Florida 


14,132 


67 


4 


4 


4 


4 


22 


6 


37 


— 


Georgia 


87,832 


159 


27 


17 


47 


18 


61 


15 


24 


1 


Kentucky 


9,368 


120 






I 


I 


32 


b 


of 




Louisiana 


72.023 


64 


27 


21 


11 


4 


19 




7 




Maryland 


8,098 


24 






7 


5 


12 


I 


5 




Mississippi 


166,498 


82 


53 


35 


12 


6 


13 


3 


4 


1 


Carolina 


75,816 


100 


31 


21 


20 


9 


34 


3 


15 




Oklahoma 


18,769 


77 


4 


4 


6 


4 


35 




32 




S, Carolina 


83,740 


46 


38 


23 


7 


2 


I 








Tennessee 


35.260 


95 


9 


7 


10 


3 


23 


4 


53 


9 


Texas 


78.532 


254 


30 


24 


29 


20 


29 


7 


166 




Virginia 


48,979 


100 


11 


10 


29 


19 


33 


6 


27 




W. Virginiat 


868 


55 










1 




54 


5 


Total 


865,404 


1,385 


291 


213 


203 


100 


338 


55 


553 


16 
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source: Adapted from Doxcy A. Wilkcrson, Agricultural Extension Services among Segroes in the South: Report Prepared for the Conference of 
Negro land Grant College Presidents: Including Also Extension Work with Nogroes: Statement Issued hy US, Secretary of Agriculture, February, 
1941 (n.p.: Conference of Presidents of Negro Land Grant Colleges, 1942), 59. 

•Population figures from 1935 census. In the census reports "Colored** includes Negroes. Indians. Chinese, Japcncsc and all other nonwhilc races. 
tWcst Virginia also had one County agent, and one Club Agent at large. 
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Agricultural extension, without direct state support, had reached 
a well-developed watershed at Southern University by 1948. Two of the 
four state agents were housed at Southern University— a state agriculture 
agent and a state home demonstration agent. They assisted 39 black 
parish (county) agents in planning and executing their local parish 
programs, primarily through meetings of farm youths and adults. The 
former were organized into 4-H Clubs while adult work was organized 
into Self-Help Leagues and Home Demonstration Clubs. In 1946, the 
General Education Board had given $11,000 through Southern to cdn- 
duct a nutrition project in Ascension Parish. During the late 1940's, the 
University instituted four-year non-degree trade courses in agriculture, 
home economics, and mechanical arts.^ 

Community outreach programs were priorities for Dr. Felton G. 
Clark, the president of Southern. Mrs. Amelia J. Lewis, the Assistant 
State Home Demonstration Agent for Work with Negroes, had office 
space on the campus and facilitated the University's involvement in 
extension work. 4-H Club short courses and judging contests were held 
at various times on the campus. As late as 1963 there were over 4,000 
active paid members, and approximately 5,700 day school students 
enrolled in vocational agricultural classes throughout the state. Short 
courses for 4-H members were held in home bcautification, beef cattle, 
dairy cattle, gardening, poultry, swine, and tractor driving.^ 

In Florida, A. A. Turner, a graduate of Wilberforcc University who 
also completed the dairying program at Ohio State University, was 
primarily responsible for the development of the Department for Negro 
Work under the Florida Cooperative Extension Service. Although head- 
quartered at Florida A&M University, Turner was under the direct 
supervision of the Extension Division of the University of Florida and 
weekly reports were made to the state agent there. As local district 
agent. Turner supervised all black farm and home demonstration agents 
throughout the state and sent tabulated and summarized reports to the 
white state extension leader's office in Gainesville.^' 

Turner and his agents encouraged diversification and cooperation 
among their farm and rural clientele. Marketing clubs, which began in 
1922, were expanded into such groups as the Negro Farmers' Union, 
the Madison County Farmers' Association, Suwannee County Farmers' 
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Cooperative Association, Leon County Fanners' Association and the 
Uke. Although successful cooperative marketing required the collective 
finances and action of fanners, the county agents supplied fanners with 
the facts regarding productive farming practices and better methods of 
picking, grading, and packing. County agents also directed the farmers 
to a supply of pertinent marketing and government program information 
needed to realize a mutual profit.^ Instead of working individually, 
fanners came together and shipped carloads of watermelons and other 
produce to large urban markets. 

Perhaps Turner's most outstanding contribution can be seen in his 
influence in growing and marketing sugarcane and potatoes. From the 
sugarcane, black farmers began producing Flocane Sugarcane Syrup 
which was marketed as Flocane Syrup in such cities as Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, and New York. Also, the Florico Yam, a copper-skinned 
sweet potato, found its way by the carload to large cities.^* Although 
subordinated to extension supervisors at the University of Florida, black 
state agents like A. A. Turner, J. A. Grcsham, and V. L. Elkins were 
able to direct black county agents in improving the quality of life for 
thousands of black farmers and indigent rural families. 

One of the outstanding achievements in agricultural extension 
service was the Fort Valley "Ham and Egg Show" which was initiated 
at Fort Valley State College in 1916 by Otis Samuel O'Neal, a black 
county agent working with black farmers under the sponsorship of the 
Agricuhural Extension Service. His work with black farmers in middle 
Georgia is without question one of the most dramatic chapters in the 
history of the Cooperative Extension Service. 

Extension work for blacks in Georgia began in 1908 with the 
appointment of P. D. Johnson as the black county agent in Newton 
County. The first state agent for black workers, E. A. Williams, was 
appointed on September 14, 1914 with headquarters at Georgia State 
College in Savannah. After several other appointments, O'Neal was 
named county agent for Houston County (later divided to form Houston 
and Peach Counties). A graduate of Fort Valley Normal and Industrial 
School in 1902 and the normal course in agriculiure at Tuskcgee Institute 
in 1913, O'Neal earned the B.S. degree from Tuskegce in 1938. He was 
profoundly influenced by Thomas Monroe Campbell, the first black 
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agricultural extension agent in the United States. He received his idea 
for the Ham and Egg Show in 1915 while traveling through his counties 
and discovering that many black farmers had scarcely enough cured 
meat to last ' hrough March. Specifically, he noticed one farmer with 
14 children who had one ham hanging in a hay wire in his corn crib. 
When O'Neal asked him where he was going to get meat to feed his 
family, the man said: "I reckon I'm going to buy it.** "With what?** 
O'Neal thought. Thus, the idea for ihe Ham and Egg Show was bom,^*' 

At the first Ham and Egg Show, held on February 2, 1916 "there 
were on display 27 poorly trimmed, ragged hams, shoulders, and sides, 
and 17 dozen dirty mixed eggs... and eighty-nine farmers, farm wives, 
and visitors present.'*^' However, with such advertisement captions as: 
"The Farmers of Houston and adjoining Counties Will Show That 
They Are Prepared to Fight the Boll Weevil By Putting on Exhibition 
1,000 Hams," by 1918, but his idea began to be exported to other 
counties and states in the South. 

O'Neal's hams have been displayed at local and county fairs, state 
fairs, college chapels, and even the Exposition of 75 years of Negro 
. Progress held at the Chicago Coliseum in 1940. By 1943, more than 
50,000 people had come to the Fort Valley Show and it had become a 
teaching ccmer, not only for local farmers, but also for agricultural 
officials throughout the state and the South. O'Neal was a creative and 
multi-talented teacher. For example, in 1943, he presented a pageant 
entitled "The Hog, Hen and Mule Speak." Through this rural comedy 
which elicited roars of laughter, serious lessons were taught no{ only 
on effective farming but on health subjects like nutrition, syphilis, 
tuberculosis, hookworms, and homemaking topics. During the celebra- 
lion which usually lasted for a week, black farmers also listened "eagerly 
to L.^icnsion specialists tell them how to improve their yields in the 
coming year, how to conserve their soil, how to face problems of labor 
scarcity, (and) how to use new machinery and new methods. "^^ The list 
of notables attending his shows included such outstanding leaders as 
George Washington Carver, President J.R.E. Lee of Florida A&M 
University, C. C. Spaulding, president of the North Carolina Mutual i 
Insurance, representatives from the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, W. T. Anderson, Editor of the Macon Telegraph, and many others. 

o 
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O'Neal's show attracted whites and blacks alike, from the largest 
landowner to the smallest sharecropper and tenant. He had the assistance 
of Margaret L. Toomer, a home demonstration agent. The two organized 
4-H and home demonstration clubs in every rural community in their 
counties. They also organized the Agricultural Council of Farmers and 
Farm Wives that met frequently to plan for agricultural improvement. 
Bond summed up O'Neal's accomplishment in the following manner: 
**What O'Neal has done, he has done because he was intelligent, imagina- 
tive, and industrious; because it was his job to teach the people to live 
better lives, and because, as a county agent among Negroes for the 
Agricultural Extension Service, he loved his job and the people whose 
lives were his job. So popular did the "Ham and Egg Show" become 
that O'Neal was written up in Pathfinder, Reader's Digest, Coronet, and 
Progressive, and Life magazine (March 22, 1943) carried two pages of 
pictures and a cover story on this phase of agriculture at FVSC. The 
program was continued under Extension Agent Robert T. Church until 
the late 1960's when desegregation tended to dccmphasize such activities 
which emanated from the black community. 

Many other important success stories in agricultural extension 
could be cited if space would permit. In fact, the extension service is 
perhaps the most widely researched of the three land-grant functions. 
In his studies of black county agents Earl Crosby points to their success 
in helping black farmers establish credit unions and cooperative market- 
ing associations, and secure loans and other benefits from various federal 
agencies. For example, in 1923, "the 103 black cooperative marketing 
associations formed with the aid of county agents reported sales of 
$124,978.00 with profits of $35,000."^ Whatever success black farmers 
experienced, except in very limited instances, the "proper distance 
between black and white farmers" had to be maintained. Black agents 
were limited to serving black people. 

One of the more detailed unpublished studies focusing on agricul- 
tural extension was done by Dr. Joel Schor, Dr. Ocleris Simpson, and 
Dr. Benjamin D. Mayberry, entitled, "A Century of Agriculture in the 
1890 Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, 1890-1990: A Stampede 
for Equality."-^* This work analyzes the various extension programs in 
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the various states and chronicles the uneven development in the several 
states throughout the period. 

During the desegregation/ integration struggle of the 1950' md 
1960's, extension progranis which had previously operated from black 
campuses were transferred, in most cases, to 1862 institutions* For 
example, all of the personnel in extension at Fort Valley State College 
were transferred to the University of Georgia in Athens. Black profes- 
sionals who had been respected leaders at their universities and in nearby 
farm communities found themselves in completely subordinated and 
sometimes invisible positions. When the land-grant functions were trans-* 
ferred from Savannah State College to FVSC in 1949, the headquarters 
for black extension service remained in Savannah. After the passage of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964, the black state staff was also moved to 
FVSC. However, after just one year at FVSC, the black extension staff 
was moved to the University of Georgia on July 1, 1965. John Demons, 
who served as an Area Supervisor prior to the move to the University 
of Georgia, was promptly demoted to the title of Rural Area Develop- 
ment Agent. In fact. Demons recalls that the six blacks had no job at 
the University of Georgia except **filing number 2 pencils and gem 
clips.** Their training and experience were not utilized in integrated 
settings. In such a work environment Demons said: "^I felt like a bastard 
at a family reunion.'*^^ The Council of 1890 Presidents/ Chancellors 
jointly expressed dissatisfaction with extension work which was con- 
ducted under a variety of organizational arrangements and brought 
varying degrees of effectiveness, efficiency, and practical results to 
blacks, limited-resource farmers and rural people. Thus the Council 
lobbied and used all of the pressure at its disposal in an effort to get 
from under the direct control of 1862 universities. 

By October 4, 1971, the extension program was reestablished at 
1890 institutions and TUskegee University with federal support under 
Section (d) of the Smith-Lever Act of 1914. For the fiscal year 197?, the 
sum of $4 million was earmarked for extension work at 1890 institutions, 
of which $2 million was placed in reserve pending determination of the 
availability of qualified personneL^^ Because of the language of the 
Act, all 1890 institutions and Tuskcgee University were still forced to 
implement Cooperative Extension Programs under the auspices of 1862 
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State Extension Directors. Consequently, there emerged "as many dif- 
ferent administrative and organizational arrangements as there are 
Southern states."^ 

While all 1890 and 1862 universities had various types of coopera- 
tive agreements, the case of Florida will show how one institution 
handled the problem. Florida A&M University (FAMU) and the Univer- 
sity of Florida (UF) agre^ through a Memorandum of Agreement dated 
January 20,1982 to designate a Director to develop a cooperative exten- 
sion program since the new law required joint program planning and 
coordination of agricultural research and extension programs between 
the 1862 and 1890 institutions in all states which have both predomi- 
nantly white and predominantly black institutions. The comprehensive 
plans had to be approved or rejected by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
USDA. 

In 1977, FAMU and UF had created the Agricultural Research 
Extension Center (AREC) on the FAMU campus with former President 
Benjamin L. Ferry, Jr. as its director. The AREC aim was to provide a 
mechanism to coordinate both the agricultural research and extension 
programs of the two universities. With the retirement of Perry in 1980, 
AREC was replaced with the Center for Cooperative Agricultural Pro- 
grams (CCAP) under Dr. Robert Bradford, located on the FAMU 
campus and agreed to by President Walter L. Smith of FAMU and 
President Robert O. Marsto >i of UF. As with AREC, the CCAP Director 
had the responsibility of developing and coordinating a joint Institute 
of Food, Agriculture and Science (IFAS) and FAMU agricultural 
sciences research and extension programs. While the CCAP appears to 
represent both institutions, FAMU is definitely a minor partner in the 
venture. The FAMU phase of the program has been under the supervi- 
sion of Dr. Charles Kidd, the Dean of the College of Engineering 
Science, Technology, and Agriculture, since 1977. 

The passage of Public Law 95-113 on September 29, 1977, had 
positive and salutary implications for 1890 institutions and Tbskegec 
University. Popularly known as the Food and Agricultural Act, Section 
1444 made the administrators of 1890 extension programs and the 
administrator of the extension program at Tuskcgee University co- 
equals with no one having veto power. This legislation was indeed 
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signillcant: for the first time in history, the federal govenunent provided 
formuJa funding for extension support directly to the historically black 
land-grant institutions. In addition, the funding itself was most positive 
in that it was appropriated annually, thus becoming perpetual as did 
the Morrill Act, Hatch Act, Smith-Lever Act and others. The formula 
began at 4% and was raised to 6% of the total amount appropriated to 
the Extension Services of the Department of Agriculture. The funds 
appropriated for extension work in black institutions are shown below: 



Table 2. Summary of Federal Formula Funds for Extension 



1972 through 1990 


FY 


Purpose 


Extension 


1972 


Programs 


$4,000,000 


1973 


Programs 


6,000,000 


1974 


Programs 


6,000.000 


1975 


Programs 


6,450,000 


1976 


Programs* 


7,823,000 


Interim 


Programs 


195,572 


1977 


Programs 


8,400,000 


1978 


Programs 


8,833,000 


1979 


Programs 


10,115,000 


1980 


Programs 


10,453,000 


1981 


Programs 


11,250,000 


1982 


Programs 


12,241,000 


1983 


Programs 


16,241,000 


1984 


Programs 


17,241,000 


1984 


Facilities** 


0- 


1985 


Programs 


17,741,000 


1986 


Programs 


16,877,000 


1986 


Facilities** 


50,000,000 


1987 


Programs 


16,877,000 


1988 


Programs 


18,291,000 


1989 


Programs 


18,300,000 


1990 


Programs*** 


24,000,000 
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The Fort Valley State College's Cooperative Extension Program 
seeks to identify and develop educational programs for a diverse clientele 
which includes the rural disadvantaged, working homemakers, small/ 
family and part-time farmers, lay community leaders, youth, small 
businessmen, and other members of the general public in Georgia. Under 
the leadership of Dr. Fred Harrison, Jr., Administrator of CEP at FVSC, 
the program is making iu impact in four general areas: Agriculture and 
Natural Resources, Home Economics, Community Resource Develop- 
ment, and Youth and Manpower Development. 

Dr. Harrison emphasized that CEP docs not restrict itself to 
farming practices and innovative marketing approaches for limited- 
resource farmers, but is concerned with developing, extending, and 
preserving human capital by offering human related services without 
regard to race, color, sex, physical handicap, or national origins. To 
meet some of these needs conferences and seminars have been held with 
such titles as Women's Health Issues, Rural Doctors and Rural Health, 
Farm Financial Management, Job Skills, Senior Citizens Extravaganza, 
Secretarial Development, Consumer Education Day, Family Commu- 
nity Leadership, Effective Gardening, Child Abuse, Youth E>evelopmcnt 
and many more. For example, the 4-H Sprouts Residential Camp at 
Fort Valley State College provided 3,500 children with good education, 
recreation, and nutrition at summer enrichment camp from June 5 to 
August 5, 1988. The work of CEP/ FVSC is summed up in an excellent 
paper EXPN which is circulated free of charge in Middle Georgia. 
Somewhat reminiscent of the Tuskegee Jesup Wagon, FVSC has an 
educational mobile unit which takes services to its clientele. It is de- 
scribed in the following manner: 

One of the special features of FVSC is its mobile Educational 
Delivery Systems for Adult Learners which was initiated in the fall 
of 1988. Through the medium of a customized 45-foot mobile 
teaching trailer, college personnel visit small Georgia towns and 
communities and demonstrate to leaders new educational technol- 
ogy. The three-compartment trailer is financed by the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation. Under the direction of FVSC Extension Education 
Specialist, Mercedes Parker, the program offers awareness in "com- 
puter, video equipment, satellite programming, interactive video— 
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all of the technology that can bring a com]numty...it's a learning 
center for community leaders-extension agents, librarians, health 
officials, vocational teachers, adult tutors, the clergy, and others 
who provide adults with some form of knowledge, skill, or service.***" 

As at other 1890 institutions, the Cooperative Extension Program (CEP) 
at Kentucky State University (KSU) is a public service arm that provides 
assistance to limited-resource fanners, homemakers, families, youth, 
and communities throughout the state. The CEP is especially active in 
the northern, central, southern and southwest-central coimties of Ken- 
tucky. Assistance is provided through CEP's small farm development, 
urban gardening, Christmas tree production, family development and 
management, family economics, child development, and aquaculture 
service programs. 

One of the popular extension programs at KSU is Urban Gardening 
and Home Horticulture. This program began in Louisville in 1976 and 
was expanded to Bowling Green the same year and to Frankfort in 
1984. Through the urban gardening and home horticulture programs, 
many urban residents have learned to grow fresh vegetables and enjoy 
the exercise and relaxation that are a part of gardening. Home horticul- 
ture still means growing flowers and vegetables, but it also means 
growing flowers and vegetables in containers and growing vegetables 
in the middle of the winter by using a cold frame.^' 

The KSU-CEP gardening program reaches almost every group — 
children, adults, and the handicapped. Special gardening techniques 
adapted to specific handicaps are utilized. In addition, community 
gardening sites are quite popular in Frankfort, Bowling Green, and 
Louisville, where more than 650 participated. 

The director, Harold R. Benson, takes pride in the fact that each 
KSU-CEP program is developed to meet a need expressed by people 
at the local level. More than one-half million Kcntuckians have taken 
part in KSU-CEP programs. 

Using the same pattern as Kentucky State University, the Lincoln 
University Cooperative Extension Program has had a tremendous im- 
pact with its Urban Gardening Program in St. Louis, Missouri. Begin- 
ning in 1978, complete horticulture support was provided from the 
Lincoln University campus. In-service training sessions were held weekly 
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throughout the gardening season, providing information on gardening 
techniques, production and various gardening problems. Visits were 
made to demonstration gardens, educational materials were provided 
and visual aids were used when practicable. In spite of a cool, damp 
spring in St. Louis, as of September 30, 1978, there were 476 gardens 
planted, 451 maintained through harvest, with a total estimated product 
of $52,905. It should be noted that over 98 percent of the produce 
harvested was for home consumption. Although this successful first 
year was just a beginning, as the Secretary of Agriculture said in 
announcing the program: **The program can mean hope to thousands 
of low-income, city dwellers who have never before had an opportunity 
to grow their own vegetables. Lincoln University has continued to 
take this service to people over the last decade. 

Virginia State University (VSU) has been committed to extension 
services to its citizens since 1906 when John Baptist Pierce became the 
first black extension agent in Virginia, However, only since 1972 and 
the advent of reasonable federal funding has the University begun to 
realize its potential in this important area of service. Under the director- 
ships of Ross Newsome, a veteran state agent of extension, Millard 
Tennyson Carter, and currently Dr. Clinton V. Turner, Extension Ad- 
ministrator and Interim Associate Vice President, School of Agriculture 
and Applied Sciences, Virginia State's extension programs have dealt 
with "such issues as agricultural profitability, family financial stability, 
conservation and management of natural resources, preparing youths 
for responsibility, developing leaders and renewing volunteerism.***^ In 
assessing the purpose of CES, Dr. Turner emphasized that the develop- 
ment of alternative enterprises has a high priority for Virginia State's 
Extension programming. Said Dr. Turner: "As we serve the small limited 
resource farmer, wc must focus on developing programs that will help 
farmers diversify, thus making agriculture more profitable.'*** It is 
evident that Dr. Turner is leading a changing and vibrant program. 

Virginia State University takes pride in the fact that CES is promot- 
ing alternative crop programs to help restore profitability to Virginia 
agriculture. For example, participation in Virginia's comprehensive 
Small Farm Program enables University personnel to focus on the needs 
of limited-resource farmers who are at highest risk. To encourage this 
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group to supplement their incomes by growing alternative crops, demon- 
stration projects have been established on Randolph Farm, the Univer- 
sity's 400-acre research farm, to which thousands are invited annually 
to evaluate the potential of alternative enterprises. VSU holds an amiual 
"Crop Field Day," an activity sponsored by the Cooperative Extension 
Service and the Department of Agriculture and designed to highlight 
research and agricultural activities at VSU. In 1939, the Fourth Annual 
Crop Field Day at Randolph Farm drew over 200 farmers, agricultural 
specialists and businessmen to the campus. In addition to observing 
different varieties of corn and soybeans, participants also observed 
outstanding work in the area of aquaculture. This program gained 
momentum during the 1988 session of the Virginia General Assembly 
when the governor presented a budget to include $1 million to assist in 
implementing the aquacultural initiative.'*^ 

Among other important alternative programs was the Shiitake 
Mushroom project which is experiencing exceptional growth in Virginia. 
The Virginia-grown Shiitake mushroom outsold other Shiitake mush- 
rooms by two to one, Growere are taught to follow recommended 
cultural and marketing practices to insure a quality product at the retail 
level. The value of this crop may be seen in the fact that Shiitake 
mushrooms are sold wholesale for $4.00 to $5.00 per pound. Also 
VSU, under a grant from the Soil Conservation Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, encourages farmers to adhere to the 
provisions of the 1985 Food and Security Act or Farm Bill. According 
to the Act, if farmers fail to develop a conservation plan, they will not 
be eligible for many USDA program. Strip-cropping is an example of 
an effective soil conservation practice being demonstrated and encour- 
aged by VSU soil technicians and scientists. 

The CES believes also in supporting rural youth through innovative 
4-H programs. During 1988, VSU's 4-H speciali^'ts worked with over 
100 extension agents and more than 12,000 adult volunteer leaders in 
promoting programs in 40 major project areas. Among the projects 
were the 4-H Marine/ Aquatic Education Program, the Annual Sweet 
Potato Show, a Citizenship Development Program sponsored by the 
Kellogg Foundation, 4-H Agricultural Career Awareness Internship 
sponsored by E. I. DuPont de Nemours Company, and many others. 
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Through this wide diversity of projects and programs CES at VSU 
continues, as its President Wesley C. McClure said: **to promote agricul- 
tural superiority and personal betterment for the citizens of the Com- 
monwealth."** The Cooperative Extension Service at VSU is focusing 
its resources on solving major farming problems and helping to improve 
the quality of rural life. 

At Langston University, agricultural research and extension activi- 
ties have evolved into a classical model of cutting across all research 
areas and transferring research-based information directly to the people. 
Since Dr. Ocleris Simpson is the Dean of Research and Extension, the 
possibilities of conflict between research services and extension services 
has been virtuj^il;; eHminated. The two industries that arc the mainstays 
of research and extension at Langston i re Goat Production and Catfish 
Production. 

The largest research and extension area. Goat Production, is treated 
in Chapter 6 of this volume. The second largest research and extension 
area at Langston is aquacuhure, with emphasis on caged catfish. This 
program has been popularized for several years by producers and the 
media. Langston's off-campus extension unit in Poteau, Oklahoma 
gained rapid recognition and acceptance throughout the Southeastern 
section of the United States. Dr. Conrad Kleinholz, one of the univer- 
sity's foremost researchers, was invited to Mississippi for short-course 
training in fish diseases. As a result of the expertise demonstrated by 
Langston's staff in research and extension, the university is called upon 
during the day, night, and weekend to respond to producers' problems 
in the area of fish diseases. During 1987, the fish program scientists 
were called upon by the Agricultural Marketing Service/ USDA via a 
cooperative agreement in the amount of $30,000 to develop a computer 
model which could be used on site at producer ponds to analyze 
situations and predict profit and loss income. Dean Simpson believes 
that the resulting software from this activity upon catfish production 
will be of long-lasting usefulness in the state of Oklahoma.'*' 

Langston is proud of Dr. Kleinholz's effectiveness in negotiating 
with the Japanese for cooperative endeavors. The university was also 
the site choice for Biosponge Aquacuhure, Inc. of Wyoming when the 
need arose for research and technical assistance on catfish production. 
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This type of diverse interaction with private industry helps to provide 
a broad background for Ph.D. graduate students from the Oklahoma 
Cooperative Fish and Wildlife Research Unit who receive their research 
training at Langston University. In addition to the international interest 
that these scientists at Langston have attracted, they have, in 1989, 
published more than forty publications and abstracts, in addition to 
nine technical publications and nine popularized articles. 

Langston's prominence in the state in the Angora/ Mohair goat 
industry is no accident. Priority attention has been given to the Okla- 
homa Angora goat industry by newsletter, field days, workshops, lend- 
ers' seminaro, technical paper, field demonstrations, letters and telephone 
conversations, county agents, the Oklahoma Goat Producers' Associa- 
tion, the Oklahoma Department of Agriculture, the Oklahoma City 
Fair Board, and the State Department of Health, Within a ten-year 
span and with a sma' staff and meager resources, Langston University 
has made a significant and lasting impact upon the state through its 
Goat Production and Catfish Production. Other emphases are evident 
in Langston's demonstrations in horticulture activities and its youth and 
home economics program which will be combined into a single 4-H 
program. 

Extension efforts at the University of Arkansas at Pine Bluff 
(U APB) are part of a unified statewide Cooperative Extension program 
through the University of Arkansas at Fayetteville. In 1971, Dr. Seegler 
J. Parker, the dean of the Division of Agricuhure and Technology at 
UAPB, was appointed Research Coordinator of CSRS Programs and 
Extension Service at this institution. Parker wrote the first extension 
plan entitled, "Master Research Plan for Improvements in Living Condi- 
tions of Disadvantaged Rural People in Arkansas." Under this master 
plan, a variety of projects were initiated under such general topics as 
Farm Management, Horticulture, Live Stock Management, Family and 
Child Development, Home Improvement, Home Management, and 
Aquaculture. Joining Dr. Parker was a staff composed of Dr. Arthur 
L. Allen, Mr. John B. Clark, Mrs. Jimmie L. Edwards, Dr. Robert J. 
Felsman, Mrs. Earlene Larry, Dr. Irene K. Lec, and Mr. Thomas F. 
Baughns. 
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These staff members made tremendous impacts in all of the general 
areas listed above* For example, with reference to Dr. Felsman's work 
in Lincoln County, one fanner, Gene Reynolds, wrote: **ni always 
be thankful for the information and guidance I received from the 
Extension livestock specialist. He has helped me reach goals in beef 
cattle production which have increased my profit margin. The increased 
pride that I have in my beef cattle operation gives me the incentive to 
keep trying to receive more.*^ 

One of the most outstanding extension projects at UAPB is in the 
field of aquaculture. Extension's participation in fisheries began in April 
1981 when a biologist in fisheries was assigned part-time to the research 
office. Since Arkansas is one of the leading states in total fish production 
when all minnows, fmgerlings, and commercial catfish are included and 
second in catfish farming, it was only natural that UAPB should be 
involved. Early overtures into this area were made by Dr. Parker and 
O. R. Holiday who later became Coordinator for CSRS Program. They 
wrote a project entitled, "^A Polyculture System of Fish Production for 
Disadvantaged Farmers in Arkansas," which sought (1) to identify the 
species offish fanning... which brought the greatest net profit to farmers; 
(2) to develop a combination of species for fish farming among disadvan- 
taged farmers in Arkansas; (3) to compare cost of production between 
shallow and deep pond culture practices.^^ From this small beginning, 
the Extension Fisheries Program with the University of Arkansas Coop- 
erative Extension Service is administered almost entirely through UAPB. 
Under the leadership of Dr. Charles A. Walker, its new chancellor who 
is highly supportive of research and extension, UAPB is destined to 
make an even greater impact in the state. 

Aquaculture represents an economically viable alternative to row 
crop production and economically catfish returns may be four to five 
times higher than the net returns from soybeans, rice, or cotton.^ In 
an effort to make aquaculture a more profitable and economically 
viable alternative crop, the Extension Fisheries Program at UAPB 
covers such subject areas as pond construction, feeding and pond man- 
agement, disease prevention and diagnosis, reduction of catfish off- 
flavor, harvesting, water quality and economics, and marketing. All 
specialists arc equipped with 1 -jpic^p computers for use in the field, and 
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can readily access information from an aquaculture database entitled 
**Aquaculture Data Retrieval System." Several scientists are working 
on the potential intensive production of blue tilapia as bait or forage. 
The Extension Fisheries Program headquartered at UAPB is currently 
designing a blueprint or State Aquaculture Plan for the future growth 
and development of the aquaculture industry in Arkansas. With this 
plan, state and federal agencies, producer groups and universities will 
have a comprehensive guide to the action needed to sustain growth in 
the catfish and minnow industries.^^ 

As in other 1890 institutions, at Tennessee State University (TSU) 
the Cooperative Extension Program was intensified with the receipt of 
USDA funding in 1972. However, TSU early recognized that service 
to the people of Tennessee was a primary mission of the university. In 
keeping with this philosophy the university established an extension or 
outreach program in agriculture and home economics in 1958 under the 
rubric of Division of Field Services. Notable accomplishments included 
instituting the annual Farm, Home, and Ministers' Institute which is 
still carried out today. The original compilation of this Institute indicated 
that ^the two purposes of this great exposition are to encourage more 
agricuhural and homemaking achievements and to mirror out progress 
in these fields of endeavor here at the University. These Institutes still 
focus on organizing rural communities throughout the state and carrying 
needed educational programs to the people including leadership training 
in economic and community development. 

With a federal budget of approximately $400,000, the Cooperative 
Extension Program really got underway at TSU in 1972. It began with 
an administrator, a secretary, and seven subject matter specialists —three 
in home economics, one in 4-H and youth, one in agriculture, and two 
in community resource development. Initially, four counties were ap- 
proved for programs administered by TSU. From this point, the exten- 
sion program has grown in budget, personnel, and scope of service to 
the citizens of Tennessee. 

Still at the top of TSU's present extension programs, under the 
current direction of Dr. J. E. Farrell, is the Annual Farm, Home and 
Ministers' Institute. The themes for selected annual institutes will show 
the breadth of concern for problems of rural and limited-resource 
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families in Tennessee. Some of the most noted were "Challenges and 
Strategies for Rural and Urban Limited Resource Families in the '80s'* 
(1980), "Meeting the Challenge of the Eighties Through Agriculture** 
(1982), "Education, Research and Extension: The Key to the Survival 
of the Small Farmer" (1984), "Homecoming 'SS: Celebrating the Fam- 
ily** (1986), and "American Agriculture: Focus on the Future" (1989). 
Other activities include the biennial Tri-Statc Ministers' Institute, the 
Annual Health Fair, a Summer Feeding Program, and various agricul- 
tural programs with TVA, for example, an Experimental and Improve- 
ment of Intensified Vegetable Production and Marketing Programs and 
a Health and Nutrition Program. 

Since the beginning of sustained federal funding in 1972, Coopera- 
tive Extension Programs at Florida A&M University (FAMU) have 
grown and expanded tremendously. Dr. Beverly B. Archer was ap- 
pointed the first administrator with responsibility for the administration, 
coordination, and development of the programs from 1972 to 1980. Dr. 
Lawrence Carter was recommended by Dr. Charles C, Kidd, Dean of 
the College of Engineering Science, Technology, and Agriculture, and 
became the administrator in 1980 and has continued in that capacity 
to date. 

In keeping with FAMU's aim for "excellence with caring," Exten- 
sion efforts to involve those traditionally hard-to-reach or unreached 
populations have characterized FAMU Extension role and function as 
an outreach organization. Resources are directed toward identifying 
and alleviating the variety of problems of small farmers. Major FAMU 
Cooperative Extension Programs include: 1) Fruit Crop Production 
and Management Program for Small Acreage Dwellers in Florida; 2) 
Improving Production and Marketing of Small Vegetable Farmers in 
Florida; 3) Improving Producrion of Small Field Crop Farmers in 
Florida; 4) Improving Forage Production, Management and Utilization 
Practices in Florida; 5) Improving Production and Marketing of Small 
Forestry Producers in Florida; 6) Improving Production, Management, 
and Marketing Efficiency of Small Beef Herds in Florida; 7) Improving 
Production, Management, and Marketing Efficiency of Small Swine 
Herds in Florida; and 8) Improving Production, Management, and 
Marketing of Small Goat Herds in Florida and other states.*^ 
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Like several other 1890 institutions, FAMU is fast becoming a 
leader in goat production. Claude McGowan, FAMU Animal Science 
Specialist, has provided leadership in research and extension programs 
aimed at improving the productivity of the goat, mainly for meat. 
FAMU early recognized the important roles goat meat production can 
play in development efforts and as a complementary component of 
snail-scale farm systems. Thus, the university initiated research and 
extension projects to take a closer look at goat meat production as an 
alternative enterprise for small-scale farmers. With grants from CSRS, 
the Heifer Project International, the Tennessee Valley Authority, and 
the Center for Cooperative Agricultural Programs, Scientists at FAMU 
and the Institute of Food and Agricultural Sciences (IDAS) have "se- 
cured funds... to conduct research that can provide a basis for applying 
production, management and marketing technologies to the cultural 
content of the traditional producer."** McGowan and his assistants 
have been able in a very short time "to implement 30 goat and forage 
demonstrations for the purpose of teaching farmers by tclUng, showing, 
and involving them personally in each operation from the production 
to the marketing phase. "^^ A prolific writer, McGowan provides small 
farmers with considerable "how to do it" literature such as "Integrating 
Livestock into Small Scale Farm Systems." There are also nutritional 
studies designed to increase the awareness of consumers, wholesalers, 
and retailers concerning goat meat and its nutritional qualities. 

Important in the CEP is the Florida A&M University's Extension, 
Research, and Instruction annual Small Farm Field Day which always 
draws more than 200 participants. Under Dr. Lawrence Carter, Director 
of CEP, the objectives are 1) to show small farmers research projects 
being conducted by specialists on goats, swine, beef cattle, vegetable, 
insect pests, fruit trees, and viticulture on the campus farm and; 2) to 
provide small scale farmers with information on the economic viability 
of alternative enterprises on small scale farms. The day usually concludes 
with a lunch featuring various goat meat, beef and pork dishes, other 
food from the University farm, and a wine tasting event sponsored by 
the FAMU Center for Viticulture Science. 

With a target area of 15 counties in North Florida, rAMU's 
extension program is geared to meeting new inhiatives devised by the 
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national extension office. Alteraativc agricultural projects designed to 
meet the needs of rural communities and limited-resource clientele are 
emphasized. A summary of clientele contacts for fiscal year 1988 by 
program will show the importance of the program: Agriculture and 
Natural Resources, 11,970; Revitalizing Rural Communities, 3,696; 
Family and Economic Weil-Being, 6,263; and 4-H Youth Development, 
21,674 for a total of 43,603 contacts.^ 

As in most of the other 1890 institutions, extension service at 
Delaware State College (DSC) was poorly organized and supported 
during the early part of the twentieth century. In 1914, Samuel L. 
Conwell was employed as a field agent for the College and, two years 
later, was appointed an agent to do extension work among blacks under 
the provisions of the Smhh-Lever Act. Since racial segregation was the 
rule at the time, Conwell was restricted to working with black farmers. 
He and other black agents who followed him were attached to the college 
and there is no evidence that a black professional was employed by the 
Agricultural Extension Service before 1944. The college, however, did 
provide some extension service programs for black farmers in Kent and 
Sussex Counties in Delaware." 

The allocation of $88,810 in 1972 by the federal government for 
extension service programs allowed Delaware State College to partici- 
pate in the Cooperative Extension Service of Delaware for the first time. 
Through increased appropriations, CES has grown over the years. In 
the beginning, Delaware State focused on low-income families, on 
family living, and youth development; however, current extension work 
at DSC includes programs in agricuhure, home economics, and 4-H 
and leadership training. In agriculture, agents assist residents with 
indoor and outdoor plant care, insect and pest control, pesticide use, 
landscaping and gardening. The home economics program involves 
providing workshops and special projects on energy conservation, stress 
management, parenting skills, mcney management, child care, building 
self-esteem, nutrition, and physical fitness. The 4-H and leadership 
program consists of two components: Career Enrichment and Weekend 
Enrichment. The extension staff also provides an annual Farm Visitation 
Week for pre-school, kindergarten, and first-grade children. Over 2,000 
children participate annually in this activity which permits them to visiv 
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a farm, view farm animals, and become acquainted with the food* 
growing process.^ 

The Cooperative Extension Program at Alabama A&M University 
(A AMU) was established in December 1971 to provide services to the 
residents of twelve North Alabama counties. Under the overall leader- 
ship of Dr, James W. Shuford, Dean, School of Agriculture and Home 
Economics, it operates in conjunction with the statewide plan which 
includes Alabama A&M University, Auburn University, and Tuskegee 
University. Through 23 program components in four major extension 
areas— agriculture and natural resources, home economics, 4*H and 
youth development, and community resource development— CEP serves 
over 100,000 clients per year. As in other 1890 institutions, the primary 
focus of the program is to help disadvantaged and limited-resource 
families improve their quality of life. The five major areas of emphasis 
are: Alternative Agricultural Opportunities, Small and Home-based 
Business Development, 4-H Summer Education and Youth Enrichment 
Program, Rural Revitalization Conference, and Community Leadership 
Development. 

Ahernative Agricultural Opportunities concentrates on identifying 
high-value agricultural enterprises for North Alabama farmers, which 
include Shiitake mushroom production, sheep and goat production, 
vegetable production, containerized vegetable transportation, and al- 
falfa production. A successful example of AAMU's outreach emphasis 
can be seen in the establishment of Ala-Tenn Vegetable Marketing 
cooperative whirli serves vegetable and fruit producers in North Ala- 
bama and Central Tennessee. The cooperative packed 155 acres of 
vegetables in 1989, and projects 500 acres and $5 million gross sales in 
the next five years. 

AAMU realizes that producers and landlords need up-to-date infor- 
mation on linking production decisions with marketing strategies, with 
emphasis on production, packaging, and processing to meet changing 
consumer demands. Dedicated specialists like Dr, Gene Brogher, Com- 
puter Applications Specialist; Dr. Cathy Sabota, Horticulture Specialist; 
and Dr. Steven Lukcfahr are providing leadership on alternative enter- 
prises, diversification of agricuhural pursuits, business management 
skills, and financial planning. An example of success can be seen in the 
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Small and Home-based Business Development component. The major 
focus is to provide technical assistance and resource linkage to clients 
seeking to improve theii businesses. Since its inception, over 100 small 
and home-based businesses have been assisted and they generate a gross 
income of over $500,000 annually. 

The 4-H component provides through its Summer Education and 
Youth Enrichment Program outreach activities that serve thousands of 
young people annually. The Rural Revitalization Conference, which 
has been operating for more than 15 years, teaches lay leaders to explore 
innovative strategies designed to improve the quality of life in rural 
areas. Also, through Community Leadership Development, CE^ has a 
commitment to the alleviation of rural problems through the develop- 
ment of community leaders. 

The Cooperative Extension Program at Alcorn State University 
( ASU) operates under a memorandum of understanding between Alcorn 
and Mississippi State University which was signed by the presidents of 
the two universities. The agreement established at Alcorn a branch 
station, effective July 1, 1971, stipulating that "This station is known 
as the Alcorn Branch of the Mississippi Agricultural and Forestry 
experiment Station, and will concentrate its limited efforts on conduct- 
ing research in the areas of feeder pig production and vegetable produc- 
tion for low-income rural people/"^*^ Thus, ASU became an integral 
part of the Cooperative Extension *^i Ogram of Mississippi, 

With the passage of the Farnj Bill in 1977, the Alcorn Cooperative 
Extension Program (ACEP) wa:; established, giving greater autonomy 
to ASU but keeping it a part of the statewide system through joint 
planning. Under the directorship of Dr. William C. Boykin, Dr Jerome 
L. Burton, and the current director. Dr. Samuel Donald, ACEP has 
had considerable impact, especially in southwest Mississippi. Organized 
extension work began in 1971, giving counties the option to join and 
affiliate with the program as they desired. In the late 1980's, ACEP was 
made up of 13 cooperating counties and embraces the four areas as 
recognized in the National Extension Organization: Agriculture and 
Natural Science, Home Economics, Community Resource Develop- 
ment, and Youth Development. Within the broad areas listed above, 
ACEP is specifically involved in Family Economics and Management, 
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Animal Production, Agronomic Production, Community Resource De- 
velopment, Youth Development, Housing and Home Furnishing and 
Family Life and Child Development. 

In disseminating information ACEP uses the following techniques: 
organized systematic instruction for program assistants; demonstrations 
in the field including process and results; contacts through correspon- 
dence and telephones; Field Days attended by an average of 1,400 
people; leadership and community development conferences; and field 
visits. To further extend its services, ACEP established a ten-acre model 
farm on campus to demonstrate proper production and cultural practices 
associated with vegetable and fruit production. The model farm consists 
of five acres of horticulture and agronomy crops and five acres of fruit 
and nut orchards. Demonstration projects for catfish were established 
on the site as a soil and water conservation measure. An example of 
ACEP's success may be seen in the fact that farmers, through the work 
of ACEP, produced $8,958.08 worth of vegetable crops, and $1,204,099 
of feeder pigs, slaughter hogs, goats and sheep. 

Prior to 1965, a state office staff of five persons was housed on the 
Southern University (SU)— Baton Rouge campus. The members of the 
staff were blacks, employed by Louisiana State University Cooperative 
Extension Service in the various parishes (counties). After the passage 
of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, it was mandated that states could no longer 
have extension staffs segregated according to race. It was at that point 
that the extension employees of Louisiana State University (LSU) were 
transferred from Southern University— Baton Rouge to the Baton Rouge 
campus of Louisiana State University. Only the manager of the Southern 
University Livestock and Poultry Show remained at Southern Univer- 
sity. A portion of his salary was paid by the College of Agriculture at 
Southern University. 

In fiscal year 1972 (July 1, 1971) Congress enacted legislation that 
appropriated funds for administering extension programs at the sixteen 
1890 institutions and Tuskegee Institute. These funds, however, were 
sent directly to the 1862 universities for issuance to the 1890 colleges 
and universities. 

On November 15, 1971, a Memorandum of Understanding (MOU) 
between Southern University and louisiana Cooperative Extension 
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Service of Louisiana State University was signed by Mr. John A. Cox, 
Extension Director and Dr. G. Leon Nettcrville, President of the South- 
em University System. The MOU became effective January 1, 1972. In 
keeping with his authority and responsibility, the extension director, 
with the consent of the president of SU, agreed to create and maintain 
a staff specialist element to be located on the campus of Southern 
University to reach the alienated, disadvantaged, and displaced families 
who were outside the mainstream of the conventional extension thrust. 
It was believed that unless the socially and economically deprived 
families residing in the rural areas, small towns and urban centers were 
provided with opportunities for upward economic mobility in their own 
communities, the current social and economic ills would become more 
intensified and difficult to solve. 

The primary purpose of the Southern University — Louisiana Coop- 
erative Extension Service was to develop training and demonstration 
programs designed to help the target groups acquire the skills and 
knowledge necessary to become effective contributors to society and to 
share equitably in the benefits of the extension and society. The initial 
program was to emphasize four program areas to reach clientele residing 
in seven Louisiana parishes. The program areas were: (1) Family Living; 
(2) Farm Management; (3) Community and Leadership Development; 
and (4) Youth Development. 

On December 1971, Mr. Ashford O. Williams, an Associate State 
Agent in extension at LSU, was appointed Extension Coordinator by 
the president f SU and the Extension Director. In fiscal year 1972, only 
seven communities in seven parishes were selected so that the resources 
would not be diluted too greatly. The experiences in these selected 
parishes and communities laid the foundation for expansion. 

Like other land-grant institutions, Southern University was pro- 
vided permanent funding by the 1977 Farm Bill. Today, the Southern 
University Cooperative Extension Program is still an integral part of 
the Louisiana Cooperative Extension Service with a state office staff 
of nine persons comprised of an administrator, four subject matter/ 
program specialists and support staff. At the field level, there are 13 
Extension Aides (paraprofessionals) and 14 Extension Agents (profes- 
sionals) employed in 24 of Louisiana's 64 parishes. Extension employees 
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from Southern University arc located in all nine areas (districts) of the 
statt. Progi-am areas emphasized include: (1) Family Life; (2) Family 
Resource Management; (3) Nutrition Education; (4) Alternative Agri- 
culture; (5) Rural Revitalization; (6) Farm Financial Management; (7) 
Water Quality Education; (8) At Risk Youths and Leadership Develop- 
ment. 

The Cooperative Extension Program at SU, like that of other 1890 
institutions, suffers from inadequate funding at all levels, particularly 
at the state level. Only $232,000 of CEP's operating budget is appropri- 
ated by the State Legislature, about 25% of the total budget. These funds 
are appropriated for support of the Livestock and Poultry Show and 
fringe benefits for CEP employees above what is allowed from federal 
funds.«> 

The 1890 component of the Maryland Cooperative Extension Serv- 
ice is housed on the University of Maryland Eastern Shore (UMES) 
campus. The program and personnel are integral parts of the Maryland 
Cooperative Extension Service through which UMES and the University 
of Maryland jointly plan and render services to their constituents. Like 
oiher 1890 institutions, UMES's mission "is to provide educational 
assistance to new, unreached and hard to reach audiences with emphasis 
on disadvantaged and limited resource individuals, families and commu- 
nities.'*' 

Since the program began in 1971 the UMES Extension program 
has provided educational programs in agriculture, community resource 
development, home economics and 4-H and youth development through 
assistants, agricultural consultants, county extension agents and special- 
ists. A few of the many educational programs that are currently super- 
vised by Dr. Henry Books, the Administrator and Associate Director 
of the CEP, will be briefly discussed below. 

In the area of Community Resource Development (CRD) extension 
agents and consultants have concentrated on helping small and part-time 
fanners and home gardeners. Working in a seven-county area, they 
have identified 896 separate units and are assisting them on a one-to-one 
basis in their agricultural activities. As a result, they have assisted their 
clientele in increasing the number of home gardens, encouraged small 
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fruit producers, and assisted in the establishment of home gardens and 
roadside markets. Diversification, production and marketing are major 
concerns in community resource development. Thus, with the assistance 
of agents, consultants, and specialists, part-time farmers began raising 
feeder pigs and market hogs for home consumption and sale, others 
raised broiler-typc chickens as a source of meat for their families, while 
others concentrated on egg production and the management of poultry 
flocks. 

One of the extremely important services in this area involves keeping 
small and part-time farmers informed about services available to them 
through the Farmers' Home administration. Especially do they need 
information on loans for farming operations and retention of land by 
black farm operators. Also, CRD specialists have assisted with promot- 
ing public policy Education initiatives which focused on land loss by 
black farmers in America. As a result, UMES has worked with other 
1890 institutions to develop strategies for influencing the legislative 
process to more effectively address the problem of land loss by blacks. 

Other areas in which UMES extension personnel are involved 
include: "Providing Financial and Economic Development Advice" and 
"Developing leadership Skills" among various groups in Maryland; 
"Learning to Manage Energy" especially for the elderly, low-income 
and other residential energy users in the two-county (Somerset and 
Worcester) area; "Increasing Seafood Awareness," and sponsoring the 
"4-H Double Dutch Fitness Program." These and other programs at 
UMES, Extension Administrator Henry Brooks wrote "assist limited 
resource individuals in developing well-rounded programs in agriculture, 
thereby contributing to more comfortable farm famiiy living, "^^ 

At South Carolina State College (SCSC) extension work made its 
beginning under the presidency of Robert Shaw Wilkinson in 1911 
through the traditional Farmers' Institutes. Wilkinson, along with his 
chairman of the Agricuhural Department, Benjamin Hubert, traveled 
over the state aiding black farmers at institutes. The influence of these 
two black leaders encouraged the state legislature to appropriate $2,000 
to the college in 1913 for extension work with black farmers. After the 
passage of the Smith-Lever Act in 1914, agricultural extension was 
intensified in the following years. According to Potts: "Extension work 
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was considered so fundamental to the mission of the college that Presi- 
dent Wilkinson served as director of Extension Work. A cooperative 
arrangement was formed with Clemson College in 19 IS under the terms 
of the Smith-Lever Act to provide assistance to seven Negro agents.. .In 
addition, a demonstrator of Home Economics was employed under a 
similar arrangement at Winthorp College. During the same year, the 
Legislature appropriated $1,000 to carry on Extension work.**^ 

At a conference on black extension work at the Georgia State 
College in Savannah, "it was brought out.. .that throughout the South, 
Negro agents (both farm and home) need better training in extension 
work, especially as agricultural economists...** In response to this need, 
in 1930 the Rosenwald Fund and the USDA appropriated funds to train 
black agent from Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, Geor- 
gia, and South Carolina. Between 1930 and the early I950's, SCSC was 
not only involved in extension but at times took leadership roles on a 
regional level. 

SCSC, which is currently building on federal funding which began 
in 1972, SCSC now has a budget of $800,000 for extension service. 
Through its extension staff, educational programs are carried to 12 
counties of the state. As with other 1890 institutions, it mission focuses 
on serving the needs of minority, ethnic, limited-resource and disadvan- 
taged men, women, youth, and the communities in which they reside. 
Alternative farming enterprises is also a major concern for SCSC. An 
example of this approach to helping limited-resource farmers can be 
seen in catfish farming in Hampton County. Area County Agent Ishmel 
Washington, reported in 1989 that: "Growing catfish in cages is a very 
viable alternative agricultural enterprise for Hampton County farmers, 
especially the small farmers with limited resources."^ Farmers were 
reported to have grown 500 pounds of fish per cage. In developing 
community resources, in finding alternative farming endeavors, in over- 
seeing the Soil Conservation Service and in dealing with problems of 
the elderly and youth, SCSC*s extension staff is there giving assistance. 

The beginning portion of the chapter clearly pointed out that 
Tuskegee University was an early leader of Extension work and set the 
patterns for 1890 land grant colleges to follow. It extension service has 
always focused on helping people. In the I920's and I930's one of the 
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major efforts was directed toward an erosion control problem. Conse- 
quently, millions of acres of land was terraced. During the 1940's and 
early 1950's, the university's extension work concentrated on a"Live-at- 
Home'* program which dealt with "producing your own feed through 
such things as gardening, fruit trees, and meat production, i.e*, pork, 
poultry, and becf.*^ In the 1950's and early 1960's diversification of 
crops and beef production were major extension programs of l\iskegee. 
Home economics, nutrition, clothing, home management, and home 
furnishing, which included quilting, were programs implemented for 
farm families. 

Although Tuskcgee was involved in considerable extension work 
almost from its inception, its services were intensified and expanded in 
1972 when the school, along with sixteen 1890 land-grant institutions, 
became a recipient of sustained federal funding. The comprehensive 
program of the Tuskegce Cooperative Extension Service (TCES) was 
expanded to cover every facet of social, cultural, and economic well- 
being of the rural disadvantaged people of South Central Alabama^ 

Between 1972 and 1977, the TCES was organized on the program 
areas prescribed for Cooperative Extension on a national basis: Agricul- 
tural and Natural Resources, Home Economics, 4-H, and Community 
Resource Development. Tuskcgec's Extension staff serves limited- 
resource and small producers in 12 contiguous counties located in 
Central, West Central, and Southeast Alabama. A large variety of 
services arc offered. 

In the 1970's beef cattle production focused on beef upgrading by 
infusing germplasm from pure bulls into entire herds resulting in an 
improvement in overall quality and value of each herd. Gardening in 
cooperation with the Tennessee Valley Authority and an emphasis on 
food preservation were major thrusts in reaching clients. In the 1970*s 
and I980's program emphasis was on production and marketing. Some 
of the target areas in which TCES personnel gave guidance and assis- 
tance were cattle, swine, vegetables and fruits, management-herd health, 
forests, soil, small and home businesses; youth development —livestock 
judging, youth camps, leadership training, programs, agricultural ca- 
reers, health and nutrition, infants, elderly, teenagers and pregnant 
mothers; home skill development— sewing, cooking, preserving foods. 
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energy conservation; and community development— water systems, roads, 
housing, volunteer! ai, and family well-being.^ 

Perhaps more than any of the 1890 institutions, Tuskegce has had 
its extension history effectively researched. Most of the research has 
been done by Dr. B. D. Mayberry and published in a volume entitled 
The Role of TUskegee University in the Origin, Growth and Develop- 
ment of the Negro Cooperative Extension System, 1881-1990^^ As we 
complete the last decade of the twentieth century, Tuskegee Cooperative 
Extension Service will follow closely the most recently defined national 
inhiativcs in carrying out its programs. However, its major focus will 
still be limited-resource farmers, small producers, and rural people and 
their increasing needs for greater assistance. 

The Cooperative Extension Service at North Carolina A&T State 
University operates through the major programs of Agricuhure and 
Natural Resources, Home Economics, 4-H and Youth Development, 
Rural Leadership Development, and Communication. With Dr. Daniel 
D. Godfrey as the Administrator of A&Ts Agricultural Extension 
Program, the university is working closely with AgricuUural Research 
to deliver information and assistance designed to improve living condi- 
tions primarily for small farmers, limited-resource families, and rural 
residents of North Carolina. 

Small-scale agricuhure is one of the major emphases of A&T*s 
Cooperative Extension Service. It delivers service and assistance through 
its Farm Opportunity Program (FOP), which is concentrated in 18 
North Carolina counties where small-scale agricuhure needs the greatest 
attention. Planning, management, and record keeping arc emphasized 
as extension agents and paraprofessionals work one-to-one with farmers 
and landowners. FOP began operating in 1974 and during its sixteen 
years of existence has employed nearly 90 paraprofessionals who, under 
the supervision of agents and specialists, have served thousands of 
farmers and limited-resource clientele. Its message to small farmers is 
to diversify their farming operations and develop new crop and/ or 
livestock mixes. 

Retrospect Si reported that "more than half of North Carolina's 
small farmers earn less than $12,000 a year, even when their off-farm 
income is included. In the long run, the fate of many small farmers is 
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tied to their ability to adopt modem management, production, and 
marketing techniques.'^ A&T's Extension specialists and researchers 
have concluded that they can not only help limited-resource farmers to 
survive, but even to thrive. It has been found that through the use of 
better agronomic methods and different crop mixes, income from many 
farms could be increased remarkably— even doubled or tripled. Small- 
scale farmers must be taught that farming is a business and the key to 
business management is record keeping. 

With the assistance of US DA and its associate agencies, the other 
North Carolina land-grant university. North Carolina State University, 
and state agencies, A&T Extension is having a tremendous impact on 
small farmers throughout the state. It has completed a massive public 
awareness campaign in cooperation with the Soil Conservation Service 
to disseminate information on soil conservation provisions in the 1985 
Farm Bill. Also, A&T Extension received a grant of $247,500 from the 
North Carolina Department of Commerce to make the machinery on 
North Carolina farms more energy efficient. 

A&T Extension coordinates two programs for youth throughout 
North Carolina. Its 4-H in Public Housing program introduces the 
traditional 4-H learning environment to young people living in public 
housing or other low-income communities. A second program was 
Partncrs-in-Lcarning. In 1989, approximately 36,000 "mini projects" 
were distributed to 81 counties in conjunction with PIL. Othc» ii.orc 
traditional 4-H programs were carried out. 

The success of A&T Extension's leadership in rural leadership 
development convinced the W. K. Kellogg Foundation to award a $1.2 
million grant to design a leadership development program, Community 
Voices, for limited-resource audiences. This program emphasizes that 
these leadership roles can be enhanced through knowledge and training 
to enable citizens to become more active in various public and commu- 
nity decision making activities. Also A&T's video series, "Way to 
Grow— Money Making Ideas for Small Farmers," is an excellent tech- 
nique for introducing sr. all farmers to alternative agricultural enter- 
prises. 

The Cooperative Extension Program (CEP), with Dr. Hoover 
Garden as its administrator, is the educational arm of Prairie View A&M 
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University (PVAMU) and the U. S. Department of Agriculture. Its 
purpose is to effectively extend research-based educational assistance 
directly to families who desire and need Extension's help in twenty-six 
counties. While services are extended to all groups without regard to 
race, color, or economic conditions, the major focus is on the needs of 
low-income families of the state. CEP constantly seeks to identify 
program thrusts and methods of delivering information to low-income 
groups with the aim of enabling them to move into the mainstream of 
society. 

Since beginning more intensive extension services after 1972, com- 
petent Extension staff members have implemented issue programming 
and innovative programming that have resulted in hundreds of farm 
families and limited-resource families and individuals becoming more 
efficient in selecting, producing, and managing farm and rural enter- 
prises. Noticeable gains can be documented in families beginning to 
manage resources wisely, improve diets, and participate in nutrition and 
health education programs for a healthier lifestyle. 

The Cooperative Extension Program at Prairie View summarizes 
its issue and innovative programs as follows: whole farm and the 
low/ reduced input farming systems; forestry management workshops; 
nutrition and health education programs for more healthy families; 
State Rural Revitalization Conference in order to provide information 
on small-town and community improvement; youth leadership and 
career awareness programs; and many programs in natural resources.*' 

A unique feature of the delivery system of the Prairie View CEP 
is the use of paraprofessionals (program aides) who serve as catalysts 
in motivating and assisting hard-to-reach families by helping them 
become aware of and adopt new, improved practices for self-improve- 
ment. Paraprofessionals are selected from members of the target audi- 
ence and are somewhat successful in their respective conmiunities in 
gaining acceptance from the target audience. The paraprofessionals 
work under the supervision of a designated Extension Agent with backup 
support from specialists and faculty members from both PVAMU and 
the Texas Agricultural Extension Service. The paraprofessional idea 
works well because the program aides are well-chosen, competent resi- 
dents of the county, who work with individuals and/ or families in small 
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groups and on an individual basis. This program was reevaluated and 
expanded in 1987. 

The five major programs and areas of emphasis implemented by 
CEP ai Prairie View focus on reaching low-income and minority groups, 
but they can and do serve other groups. The five programs and some 
of their areas are Agriculture (beef cattle production, dairy goat produc- 
tion, commercial vegetable production, swine production, home vegeta- 
ble gardening, marketing, pecan production, com production, etc.); 
Natural Resources (catfish production and marketing, forestry produc- 
tion and management, wildlife management, hunting lease management); 
Home Economics (See Chapter 8); Community Resource Development 
(community clean-up, community organization, home construction, 
rural health care planning, rural revitalization, etc.); 4-H and Youth 
Development Program (animal and livestock projects, entomolo^, 
horticulture, safety, leadership/ citizenship projects, career exploration, 
etc.).™ 

Although PVAMU is known widely for its leadership through the 
International Dairy Goat Research Center and for outstanding results 
in the six areas listed above, Administrator Carden is especially proud 
of Extension's success in reaching the young people of the state. The 
Dairy Goat Field Day for 4-H and Youth, the 4-H Dairy Goat Judging 
contest, the Outstanding leadership award and the Double Dutch for 
Fitness Day are just a few examples of activities with youth. Of great 
value is the H. S. Estelle 4-H and Youth Camp, which operates six weeks 
each summer with approximately 100 youth per week. The camp empha- 
sizes learning, horsemanship, and swimming. With additional funding. 
Administrator Carden hopes to extend these already successful educa- 
tional programs in Extension to families and individuals in at least fifty 
Texas counties. 

Although most 1890 institutions and Tuskegee University were 
involved in some type of outreach or extension work from the very early 
years, their efforts were generally poorly supported and took place in 
the form of conferences, institutes, short courses, fairs, and in a few 
cases the movable school patterned by the Jesup Wagon. When the 
Smith-Lever Act of 1914 established the Cooperative Extension System 
as a joint venture of the U. S. Department of Agriculture and land-grant 
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institutions in the states, the biracial social system prevented 1890 
institutions from becoming partners. Thus, in a variety of segregated 
and ill-supported arrangements, 1890 institutions delivered extension 
services to black people in their respective states. This segregated and 
discriminatory arrangement was declared unconstitutional in the mid- 
1960s. 

With pressure from the Council of Presidents/ Chancellors and 
allies from other areas, Congress responded to the needs of 1890 institu- 
tions and reestablished Extension Programs in 1972 under the Agricultural- 
Environmental and Consumer Protection Appropriation (AEC) Act 
which provided for specific opportunities for predominantly black land- 
grant institutions to be directly involved with each state's Cooperative 
Extension Service in planning and implementing Extension Education 
Programs. The guidelines established by the Food and Agricultural Act 
of 1977 differed from the 1972 legislation in that **it eliminated the role 
of the state Extension Service in distributing funds to the 1890 Extension 
Programs in those states with both systems. This Act — and subsequent 
legislation enacted in 1981 — provided for the autonomy of the 1890 
Extension Programs in allocating the funds set aside by Congress for 
their use*^^ 

With the advent of sustained funding for 1890 institutions, including 
Tuskcgee University, these "eligible** institutions intensified their efforts 
to disseminate educational information and deliver services primarily 
to limited-resource farmers and families to the extent that they would 
be able to move into the mainstream of society. 

As 1890 institutions move toward the twenty-first century, the 
emphasis is shifting from disciplinary programming to strategic planning 
and issue programming. The focus is on methodology— molding pro- 
grams to fit the critical national issues that need to be addressed by 
Extension's nationwide educational network. In 1988, a National Priori- 
ties Task Force for the Cooperative Extension System identified eight 
new initiatives which signaled a change in direction for delivering service 
as the twenty-first century approaches. These initiatives are (A) Alterna- 
tive Agricultural Opportunities; (B) Building Human Capital; (C) Com- 
petitiveness and Profitability of American Agriculture; (D) Conserva- 
tion and Management of Natural Resources; (£) Family and Economic 
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well-being; (F) Improving Nutrition; (G) Revitalizing Rural America; 
and (H) Watw-r Quality. 

Working within the framework of these national initiatives, 1890 
institutions will continue to realize that they "exist to serve people,** and 
the needs and concerns of blacks, other minorities, and limited-resource 
people will be foremost on the agenda for service. As the little booklet 
Serving People in Need states: "In the broadest terms, the clientele of 
1S90 Extension Programs are people with disadvantages that prevent 
them from achieving their full potential — disadvantages that turn those 
people who could be assets in our society into liabilities, unless they are 
reached with assistance. Assuming increased fmancia! resources at both 
the federal and state levels, 1890 schools make a tremendous impact in 
America in revitalizing our communities, strengthening our families, 
encouraging our youth, our elderly, and assisting our rural and farm 
families in fmding alternative opportunities in diversifying, producing 
and marketing their goods and services." 
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Home Economics — 

Our Roots, Our Present, Our Future"^ 



Home Economics is a timeless profession, ever evolving to meet the 
needs of humankind. At 1890 colleges and universities, home eco- 
nomics programs not only integrate knowledge and services from 
various disciplines to enable individuals and families to improve 
their quality of well-being, but home economics uniquely touches 
the **hcarts'* and "spirits** of people and bestows on them human 
value, character, and dignity— the very essence of the preservation 
and progression of humanity. 

Walter Washington 
President, Alcorn State University 

HOME ECONOMICS is an integral and significant part of the 
land-grant function of the 1890 colleges and universities. This 
chapter provides an historical perspective of the teaching programs, 
including prebacalaureate to graduate education. A discussion of histori- 
cal developments in home economics research is presented, with empha- 
sis on formula-funded research performed by home economics units. 
Extension home economics is described briefly with the intent of provid- 
ing examples of the delivery systems and program accomplishments. 
Finally, this chapter provides a futuristic perspective of home economics 

•Thi* Chapter wa* written by Dr. Ejthcr Glover Fahtn, former chairperson of the Department of 
Home Economics at Alcorn State University, Lorman, MUsiiaippt. Currently, she ii Ekan of the 
School of Home Economics at the University of Wisconsin-Stout, Menomonie, Wisconsin. 
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at 1890 institutions, including specific views of 1890 home economics 
administrators and leaders. 

Home economics teaching programs at 1890 coUeges/ universities 
have evolved from classes in manual training and domestic science to 
integrated curricula in specialized home economics disciplines. These 
instructional programs have historically responded to societal changes 
and to the educational and developmental needs of black people, the 
clientele these institutions were created to serve. Developments in home 
economics at 1890 institutions have been impacted by the changing role 
and scope of 1890 institutions over time; the movements in higher 
education related to women, particularly, black women; and the develop- 
ments in the home economics profession in higher education. 

The inception of home economics teaching programs as weU as 
organized home economics units dates back to the 1880's, approximately 
two decades following the abolition of slavery. Emancipation had deliv- 
ered into our society approximately four million blacks, most of whom 
were uneducated, unskilled and iU- prepared for their newly found 
freedom and independence. Approximately three miUion freed slaves 
were school age and older, and were engaged in unskilled agricultural 
and domestic labor.' Home economics subject matter was directly 
relevant to the social circumstances of that time. Early classes seemed 
to have evolved from the need for educational progress and for upgrad- 
ing the occupational skills of blacks at that time in history. These classes 
emphasized practical education, and many of them were of grade school 
or high school level. This type and level of training was consistent with 
the educational needs of clientele served and the mission of 1890 colleges/ 
universities during that period. Early classes were Umited in scope and 
to only a few aspects of the field of home economics as it is known 
today. Nevertheless, these offerings marked the beginning of instruction 
in home and domestic concerns at 1890 coUeges/ universities, and charac- 
terized a prebaccalaurcate era of instruction which eventually led to the 
degree programs offered today in home economics in 1890 colleges/ 
universities. 

Prebaccalaurcate instruction in home economics began in 1880— 
the earliest reported year for teaching home economics- related subjects 
at 1890 colleges/universities (Table 1). Nearly a half century elapsed 
before the first class in home economics is known to have been taught 
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at every 1890 institution. Records regarding the level of training are 
fragmented. However, original class offerings included the sixth or 
higher grades, high school as well as college-level training. 

Southern University is the first 1890 institution known to have 
begun instruction in home economics-related subject matter. This insti- 
tution, founded in 1880, began high school courses in domestic science 
that same year. The mission of the domestic science program was "to 
educate students in the basic principles and concepts of home living.**^ 
This program was available only to girls and emphasis was placed on 
food preparation, sewing and housekeeping skills. Later in 1914, the 
first unit named "Home Economics" was established at the University 
and a two-year teacher training program v/as developed by Mrs. E.N. 
Maybcrry, the first Director of Home Economics. This teacher training 
program was approved under the State Vocational Education Act in 
1916. The central mission of the Home Economics unit then became 
that of preparing home economics teachers and home demonstration 
agents to work with citizens to improve quality of life. The two-year 
teacher training program was the forerunner of the bachelor of science 
degree in home economics at Southern University.' 

Additionally, in the late 1800's, the beginnings of home economics 
teaching programs emerged at other 1890 colleges/ universities, and 
forerunners of home economics units today continued to be established. 
In 1881, Alabama A&M began classes in plain and fancy sewing, 
cooking, and laundering, and a "Department of Domestic Science" was 
organized by 1891.* In 1883, Tuskegee University began non-collegiate 
classes in mechanical industries, including dressmaking, millinery, cook- 
ing, canning, baking, and tailoring.^ Classes in sewing, laundering, and 
cooking were introduced at Prairie View A&M in 1888 with Miss Ewell 
as the first teacher.^ In 1890, Kentucky State University was designated 
as a land-grant institution, and classes in home economics were added 
to the school's curriculum within the next seven ycars.^ Fort Valley State 
College began high school classes in art, craft, and vocational trades in 
1895 as a part of the original offerings of that institution.^ The Universiiy 
of Arkansas at Pine Bluff (UAPB) and Virginia State University were 
also pioneers in teaching home economics-related subjects at 1 890 colleges/ 
universities. In 1897, UAPB organized a "Department of Plain Sewing", 
which initiated classes that same year in applied art, garment-making, 
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and millinery. The establishment of this Department was among the 
first efforts of UAPB to fulfill its land-grawt mission,' In 1899, Virginia 
State began a normal course in domestic science, which included instruc- 
tion in sewing and cooking.'^ 

At the turn of the twentieth century, home economics-related sub- 
jects continued to emerge, and by 1925, available records show that 
such classes were included in the offering of most 1890 colleges/ 
universities (Table 1). Major emphasis of courses initiated during this 
period continued to include skills in sewing, cooking, and laundering. 
However, examples of these offerings reflected changing trends in course 
faomenclature and expanded emphasis on issues of the family and 

In 1900, Langston University initiated classes in domestic science 
and art which evolved into a "Department of Domestic Economy" by 
1910." The mission or aim of that Department was "to give young 
women the kind of education which they need to enable them to properly 
discharge the duties and bear the responsibilities of home life,''^^ Domes- 
tic sciences included courses in Foods and Cookery, Marketing, Serving, 
and Household Economics. Interestingly, the Langston University 1910 
Catalog described the "Foods arid Cookery" course as "a systematic 
study of the principles and methods involved in the preparation of 
foods, care of kitchen, table-s -ttinii and serving. "Serving" was described 
as a course for "advanced cla'^^ses and consists of instruction in the 
following subjects: table-Iayirig; serving of breakfast, luncheon and 
dinner; laundering; preparatiim of beverages, salads and desserts; and 
general care of the dining-room. "Household Economics" was described 
as instruction in the selection, purchase, preservation, preparation, 
construction, decoration and equipment of a house "Marketing" was 
not described. Classes offered in domestic art consisted of plain sewing, 
dressmaking and millinery. A certificate was awarded upon satisfactory 
completion of all courses. "Special students" defined as "only girls of 
the eighth or higher grades" were admitted into the courses and were 
eligible for a certificate upon completion. Students below the eighth 
grade who wished to specialize could do so, but they were ineligible for 
a certificate.'^ 

In 1902, Delaware State College offered instruction in areas such 
as hygiene and sanitation, household handicrafts and furnishings in 
addition to cooking, sewing and laundering. These classes met in the 
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College Dining Hall and in the basement of a classroom building. By 
1912, a course of study in Domestic Science was offered and three rooms 
in the President's Cottage were converted to a kitchen, dining room, 
and workshop area to support the program. The primary goal of the 
program was to prepare high school female students to become thrifty, 
economical and successful wives and mothers.'^ The Domestic Science 
program was one of only four courses of study offered by the institution 
at that time. A certificate was awarded upon successful completion of 
the program. In 1923, a Junior College Division was added to the 
institution and a two-year curriculum in Home Economics was initiated 
which met accepted collegiate standards. During that time the program 
was housed on the third floor of the Dining Hall. The two-year curricu- 
lum was the origin of offering "Courses in Home Making Leading to a 
Bachelor of Science Degree" initiated during the 1930*s at Delaware 
State.'3.i< 

In 1903, Alcorn State University officially became a coeducational 
institution, and the first dormitory for women. Truly Hall, was erected. 
That same year, college-level courses in sewing, cooking and laundering 
were offered and three women instructors were hired. The initiation of 
these courses is attributed largely to the earlier efforts of the fourth 
President of the University, Thomas J. Calloway, who started the 
movement for admittance of girls to the institution. In a report to the 
State Board of Trustees in 1895, then President Calloway stated:'^ 
In my report to you May 25, last, I stated that I had visited all the 
leading schools for colored people in Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, and Kentucky, Arkansas 
and Missouri. Alcorn College is the only one strictly speaking that 
is for boys only. Comparing the educational work of other schools 
to ours, I am satisfied that boys are better educated in the presence 
of girls... 

Although President Calloway was unsuccessful in gaining admission for 
girls, his work on behalf of education of Negro women in Mississippi 
laid the foundation for the eventual recognition that girls needed an 
education to become more proficient in caring for the home, rearing 
children, and command of the social graces.*^ By 1906, a "Sewing and 
Dressmaking I>epartmcnt" was organized at Alcorn. The Department 
offered a three-year terminal course in sewing, and a two-year course 
in dressmaking. The mission of the Department then was to "provide 
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a comprehensive course of study in those branches which related to 
healthful and appropriate clothing of the body, and to household decora- 
tions.**'^ Course offerings included sewing, dressmaking, art-needlework, 
costume designing and millinery. Also by 1906, a "Domestic Science" 
Department was estL^^^ished at the institution. The aim of that Depart- 
ment was **to give students practical instruction in all that pertains to 
good housekeeping.**'^ The initial offerings consisted of a three-; ' - 
course m domestic science which included instruction in cooking, housw- 
kceping, sanitation and care of the sick. Course offerings expanded 
over the next few years, and by 1911, the program included courses 
such as Tissue Building Foods, Food Production and Manufacture, 
Preservation of Foods, Invalid Cooking, and Diet for Babies. The 
mission of the Domestic Science Department was then restated: 
To give girls who live in rural districts and small towns in Mississippi 
a thorough training in Home Economics to fit them for responsibili- 
ties that must devolve upon them for the future welfare of the 
citizenship of the State, in whatever walk of life they may be called, 
whether home-life or an occupation for a livelihood 
A certificate was awarded for successful completion of all courses in 
both Departments. 

In 1908, the first college-level curriculum was initiated at Prairie 
View with Smith Hughes Vocational Funds, and the "Girls Industrial 
Department" was established. This Department was a iorerunner of the 
"Domestic Art and Science Department" established in 1923. The 
primary aim of early programs was to prepare students for performance 
of household tasks. Curricular offerings consisted of a two-year course 
in dressmaking, a one-year course in cooking, and a one-year course in 
housemaking. These courses were designed for three classes of students: 

(1) those who could not afford the time or expense for a longer course 
and desired to utilize their time directly to acquire additional skill in 
some phase of home economics with ai .ntent of following it as a trade; 

(2) those who were engaged in some trade, but felt a need for acquiring 
additional skill to perform their work; and (3) those who were deficient 
in college entrance requirements.^ 

In 1912, Tennessee State began non-collegiate courses in domestic 
art and science which were similar in nature to those offered earlier at 
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other 1890 colleges/ universities during this period. The domestic science 
and art classes *^cic a part of the original offerings of Tennessee State. 
More than 200 students enrolled in these classes the first session, making 
the domestic art and science program one of the largest program offer- 
ings of the institution at that time. The program provided training for 
grades six through twelve in a two-year normal course. The mission of 
the program was to prepare teachers of cooking and sewing in public 
and private schools and to provide training for homemakers, housekeep- 
ers, and matrons. In 1918, the name "Home Economics" appeared for 
the first time in the Tennessee State's Catalog, and by 1920, a college- 
level teacher education program in home economics was initiated. That 
program was a two-year curriculum which led to an associate degree 
and it was the forerunner of a four-year college curriculum in home 
economics at Ibnnessee State.'' 

In 1917, South Carolina State College established a Department 
of Home Economics, the first unit at the College to focus on family and 
home concerns. The mission of the Department at that time was to 
assist the institution in achieving its mission and goals by providing 
educational experiences for optimum student achievement and personal 
growth. Uniquely, South Carolina State recorded courses such as "hu- 
man growth and development," **history and philosophy of education," 
and "sociology" as courses leading to the development of the baccalaure- 
ate curriculum in home economics at the institution.'^ 

In 1925, the University of Maryland-Eastern Shore (UMES) organ- 
ized a "Domestic Science" unit. The mission of that unit was to provide 
"domestic art and science education to the end that the productivity of 
the farms may be increased, and the Negro population advanced in 
general education and intelligence." Early classes offered included food 
study, economics of the family and home, and textiles and clothing 
construction.^' 

Little is known about the prebaccalaureate instruction at other 
1890 institutions. At North Carolina A&T, classes in vocational trades 
are believed to have preceded baccalaureat*' -»rograms,2^ 

Kentucky State University began a p. jam in home economics 
in 1895.23 Whether or not this program met acceptable standards for a 
four-year collegiate program is unclear. Little information is available 
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on the nature of this early program and its graduates. However, the 
mission of the University at that time was "to provide training of black 
teachers for black schools in Kentucky.*^ Thus, the home economics 
program is believed to have been an education program designed to 
support that mission. 

Kentucky State's mission, academic emphasis, and structure have 
changed many times over the years. Teacher training, vocational home 
economics, and dietetics arc a part of the rich history of this University.' 
Today, Kentucky State offers two (2) Bachelor of Arts degrees in the 
home economics field, both of which were initiated in 1975: (1) Child 
Development and Family Relations, and (2) T';xtiles, Clothing, and 
Merchandising.^^ The latter program has an interdisciplinary focus and 
provides for specialization in either art or business. Additionally, an 
Associate in Applied Science Degree in Child Development and Family 
Relations is offcred.^^ These degree programf are offered through the 
Department of Home Economics, a unit within the College of Applied 
Sciences. Additionally, the Department operates the Rosenwald Center 
for Child Development which serves primarily as a laboratory for 
students enrolled in the Child Development programs. Having gained 
accreditation in July 1986, the Center became the first unit of its kind 
among colleges/ universities in Kentucky to be accredited by the National 
Academy of Early Childhood Programs. The Center serves approxi- 
mately 93 infants and children from four weeks old to kindergarten.^ 

Consistent with the designation of Kentucky State as a liberal 
studies institution in 1982, the curriculum in home economics includes 
a sequence of courses called "integrative studies" which treat fundamen- 
tal issues in literature, history, fine arts, philosophy, and political theory, 
as well as the traditional humanities."^ Additionally the curriculum is 
planned to provide a comprehensive educational preparation in special- 
ized home economics areas and to help students become creative, effec- 
tive individuals and family members. Further, in the absence of agricul- 
tural programs at the University, the Department of Home Economics 
has a chief role in carrying out the land-grant mission of teaching, 
research, and public service. The current head of the Department is Dr. 
Herman Walston, one of two males to head home economics units at 
1890 institutions today. Alabama A&M was among the pioneer 1890 
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colleges / universities to offer a four-year curriculum in home economics 
or a related field. In 1898, a bachelor's degree in Domestic Science was 
approved at A&M, and the first degree was awarded by the Department 
of Domestic Science that same year/ This Department was one of five 
academic departments of the institution. In 1905^ the institution reorgan- 
ized academic Departments into mini Schools, including the School of 
Domestic Science.^* 

By 1920, the Domestic Science unit at Alabama A&M was renamed 
""Home Economics.*^ However, the institution had been designated 
Junior College status in 1919 and awarded two-year certificates in 
home economics and other fields until 1939, when A&M was again 
granted senior college level status. Home economics was among the 
B.S. degree programs to be reinstated in 1939. The Department began 
offering a B.S, degree in Vocational Home Economics Education which 
entitled graduates to a vocational teaching certificate.^^ 

Teacher education remained the primary thrust of the Department 
of Home Economics at Alabama A&M from 1939 until 1977 when 
specialized majors were added to the curriculum. During that period, 
the Home Economics unit was reorganized in response to program and 
enrollment growth as well as the university-wide reorganization of 
academic units. The final reorganization of the Home Economics unit 
took place in 1976 when the Schools of Home Economics and Agricul- 
ture were merged to form the School of Agriculture and Home Econom- 
ics. The Home Economics unit then became a Division within the newly 
formed School.^ Dr. Virginia Caples is currently Associate Dean of the 
School and Head of the Division of Home Economics. 

Today, the central focus of the Division of Home Economics at 
Alabama A&M is the family and individual within a broad context, and 
the interrelationship of each to their environments. Programs are de- 
signed to promote and enhance the development of academic, social, 
economic, and personal competencies that are essential for life skills 
and accomplishment of personal and professional goals. The Division 
of Home Economics offers three undergraduate degree programs: Food 
and Nutrition; Clothing, Textiles and Related Arts; and Human Devel- 
opment and Family Resource Management.^ The Food and Nutrition 
degree was first offered in 1977."* The cuncnt program focuses on human 
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nutrition, food and hospitality services, and emphasiies social, economi- 
cal, and ecological factors related to nutritional health and hunger.** 
The program is approved by the American Dietetic Association (ADA) 
as a Plan IV/ V Program. The Clothing, Textiles and Related Arts 
program was first developed in 1978, and the program ha-! evolved today 
with an emphasis on merchandising, design, and interiors.* Instruction 
emphasizes ecological, social, and economic aspects of apparel, mteriors, 
and textiles.'* The Human Development and Family Resource Manage- 
ment degree was initiated in 1978.* The program emphasizes studies in 
child and adolescent development, family relationships, home economics 
education, and resource management.** 

More than one hundred students (head count) currently major in 
undergraduate home economics programs at Alabama A&M. Human 
Development and Family Resource Management has the largest enroll- 
ment.* The Home Economics unit has been fully accredited by AHEA 
since 1985. A unique feature of the unit among 1890 institutions is the 
Family Center, which was established in 1980. The major goal of the 
Center is to strengthen the black family. 

Alcorn State University offered its first four-year curriculum in 
home economics in 1916. The program led to a B.S. degree in "Teacher 
Training in Vocational Home Economics.** The first degree in this major 
was awarded in 1919 to a class of seven females. In 1923, this degree 
program was discontinued and was replaced by a degree in "Vocational 
Home Economics" which was approved in 1921 under the provisions 
of the Smith Hughes Act.^^ This program marked the beginning in 
earnest of the teacher training era at Alcorn. 

The early Vocational Education program at Alcorn was described 
as a "professional course for girls" that included one year of basic 
training in general home economics. This training was required of all 
girls who enrolled at the University. The next three years of the program 
included coursework in domestic art and science, hygiene and sanitation, 
home nursing, chemistry and physics, household management, general 
methods of education, and special methods in home economics which 
included practice teaching. Mrs. O. K. Benson was the vocational home 
economics profcssor.^^ 
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Teacher education continued to be the sole thrust of the home 
economics academic program at Alcorn for thirty years. The program 
flourished from its inception through the sixties, and was virtually the 
sole source of black vocational home economics teachers in Mississippi 
during this period. Today, the program has evolved into a Home 
Economics Education degree which provides concentration in vocational 
as well as occupational home economics. The current program provides 
background in general home economics with emphasis in science, spe- 
cialized home economics and professional education. 

Food and Nutrition was the first specialized major in home econom- 
ics to be offered at Alcorn. The curriculum was first added in 1952," 
and this discipline has been a major emphasis of the institution since 
that time. Today, the program focuses on dietetics and the food and 
nutritional sciences, and is supported by top-line nutrition laboratories. 
The program was first approved by ADA in 1983 under Plan IV, and 
approval was most recently reaffirmed in 1989 for ten years under Plan 
V. 

Program expansion continued in the fifties at Alcorn with the 
addition in 1956 of a B.S. degree in Home Economics," which is still 
offered today. The current program provides academic preparation in 
diverse home economics disciplines. In 1983, a program option was 
added in Clothing and Merchandising which has grown into the largest 
j)rogram offering in home economics today at Alcorn. 

The fourth and final degree program offered today by the home 
economics unit at Alcorn is Institution Management, which was first 
introduced in 1974." The original program focused on food service 
management, and was first approved by ADA in 1983 with a manage- 
ment emphasis. Today, the program has been redirected toward hospital- 
ity management with emphasis on restaurant and food/ beverage serv- 
ices. The institution management laboratory completed in 1982 is the 
most modern fully-equipped teaching laboratory of its kind among 
state-supported colleges/ universities in Mississippi. 

Degree programs in home economics at Alcorn are currently offered 
through the Department of Home Economics, which is one of three 
academic units within the Division of Agriculture, Research, Extension, 
and Applied Sciences (AREAS). Dr. Esther Glover Fahm is the current 
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chair of the Department. The unit has emerged through several organiza- 
tional structures over the history of offering baccalaureate programs. 
In 1923, Alcorn established a Division of Home Economics as a separate 
entity of the University. This Division was the first unit at the University 
to be named "Home Economics." Mrs. Eunice Davis Powell, an alumna 
of the first home economics baccalaureate class of 1919, became the first 
Director of the Division. In 1962, the unit was reorganized as a Depart- 
ment within the Division of Vocational Education. The final reorganiza- 
tion took place in 1972 when the present organizational structure was 
effected.26 

Alcorn is the only historically black college/ university in Mississippi 
to offer home economics, and has contributed substantially to the 
development of black home economics professionals in the state. Gradu- 
ates have attained leading positions in education, business, human 
services, and government at state and national levels. Notably, the first 
black female to be elected to the Mississippi House of Representatives, 
the Honorable Alyce Clarke, as well as the current Presidcnt-Elect of 
the American Home Economics Association, Dr. Virginia Caplcs, are 
both alumnae of the Department of Home Economics at Alcorn. Accord- 
ing to its current mission statement, the Department of Home Economics 
maintains a strong commitment to providing education for minorities 
to serve as role models in the home economics profession, as well as to 
providing education for individuals of diverse academic talent, ethnicity, 
and socioeconomic backgrounds. Programs of the Department aim to 
prepare individuals for life-long learning, critical thinking and global 
awareness and for diverse professional service in home economics and 
society. 

Prairie View A&M University began a B.S. degree in Domestic 
Art and Science in 1916, and awarded its first degree in that major in 
1921.* During that period, this degree program was offered by the 
Domestic Art and Science Department. By 1923, the unit was renamed 
the Division of Home Economics and Mrs. Elizabeth C. May Galloway 
became Supervisor, Director, and the first Dean of Home Economics. 
The Division consisted of Departments of Domestic Science and Arts, 
and Millinery. Teacher training was the major part of the program. The 
role and scope of the Division was "to inspire and stimulate interest in 
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continued study, to train for accuracy, to help the student fmd her place 
in the social and economic world, and to increase the students' stock 
of information.*^ The curriculum w^s designed to prepare individuals 
for teaching, for graduate study leading to technical and professional 
careei^, and for problem-solving in daily living.^ 

Home Economi(S at Prairie View continued to develop into an 
integral segment of the institution, and baccalaureate programs in home 
economics expanded over the next three decades. A program in Home 
Economics Education was implemented in 1930, Food and Nutrition 
in 1947, and Clothing and Tfcxtilcs as well as Child Development and 
Family Relations began in 1951. 

Additionally, the period of 1923-64, the years of Dean Galloway's 
administration, marked major progress in physical facilities and other 
areas of home economics at Prairie View. In 19S5, plans were completed 
for the Home Economics Building and the facility was erected by 1958 
and named Elizabeth C. May Hall. Student professional organizations 
were installed, including the Home Economics Club in 1938, and the 
Beta Epsilon Chapter of Kappa Omicron Phi Honor Society in 1963. 

During 1964 to 1987, home economics at Prairie View continued 
to develop, and the program gained national recognition under the 
competent leadership of Dean Flossie M. Byrd. The Food and Nutrition 
program was approved by ADA for the first time. The home economics 
unit gained full accreditation by AHEA in 1977, and thereby became 
one of the first 1890 units to be accredited by AHEA. During the next 
ten years, program and facility improvements in home economics were 
among the major accomplishments of the institution. Home Economics 
programs were redirected, a second cycle self-study report for accredita- 
tion was submitted to AHEA and full accreditation was subsequently 
reaffirmed in 1986. Plans were completed for a new Child Development 
Center, the Home Economics Building was completely renovated includ- 
ing furnishing and equipment, and the building was rcdcdicated during 
an official ceremony.* 

In 1987, Dr. Flossie Byrd became the first Associate Vice- President 
for Academic Affairs at the University. The College of Home Economics 
was reorganized into its present structure as a Department within a 
newly formed College of Applied Sciences and Engineering Technology. 
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The first male and non-home economist then became Dean of program 
offerings in home economics, and the first Prairie View home economics 
alumna, Elizabeth N. Noel, was appointed Interim Department Head 
of Home Economics. 

Today, under the leadership of Dr. Noel as Department Head, 
home economics at Prairie View fulfills a mission of preparing both 
men and women to serve the needs of people in various environments 
and different stages of life as leaders and managers in home economics 
specialty areas. A central goal of the undergraduate program is to 
provide a working knowledge of the interrelationship between the envi- 
ronment, consumer needs, resource management, and the social and 
emotional milieu of the individual and his family. Current undergraduate 
program offerings include Home Economics Education, Human Nutri- 
tion and Food which is approved by ADA under Plan V, Human 
Development and the Family, and Merchandising and Design.* 

South CaroUna State College established its first Department of 
Home Economics in 1917 as a separate entity of the College. The 
Department developed a bachelor of science curriculum in Home Eco- 
nomics Education by 1920, and conferred its first degree seven years 
later. Teacher education remained the sole thrust of undergraduate 
programs in the Department until 1959, when a B.S, degree in General 
Home Economics was initiated. Subsequently, bachelor's programs in 
Food and Nutrition, and Child Development/ Early Childhood Educa- 
tion were added to the curriculum in 1964. These four degree programs 
remain the curricular offerings of the I>epartment of Home Economics 
today.2°'27 

Since inception of the first Department, the home economics unit 
at South Carolina State has undergone several organizational changes. 
During periods of program growth in the 1930's, 1950's, and 1970's, the 
Department of Home Economics was reorganized into a School or 
Division of Home Economics. In 1987, the unit was reorganized again 
into a Department within the School of Home Economics and Human 
Services (SHE-HS), the present organizational structure for the home 
economics unit. In the absence of agriculture at South Carolina State 
College, SHE-HS has a principal responsibility for the land-grant mis- 
sion of the college today.^ 
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The I>epartment currently has a diverse faculty and student popula- 
tion. The thirteen full-time faculty include males, females, blacks and 
Asians, as well as mdividuals of nontraditional educational backgrounds 
such as veterinary medicine and biochemistry. Male faculty were first 
employed in the Department in 1974, whites in 1975, and other non- 
blacks in 1974. The student body includes both sexes, Africans, whites 
as well as blacks. Males and whites first enrolled in the Department in 
the 1950's and 1960's, respectively. Food and Nutrition and Child 
Development have been the chief specializations selected by male stu- 
dents.^ 

The Home Economics unit at South Carolina State has maintained 
full accreditation by AHEA since 1979. The Food and Nutrition curricu- 
lum is a Plan IV/ V program, approved by ADA. According to Dr. 
Willhemia Funchess, Dean of SHE-HE, "maintaining quality educa- 
tional programs including unit accreditation and program approval by 
professional societies remains a priority of the Department of Home 
Economics. Concerns confronting the unit today include restructuring 
of the general home economics curriculum into a business-oriented 
program, and providing opportunities for faculty development." Fur- 
ther, future plans of the Department include strengthening program 
linkages with business, industry and agencies to provide experiential 
learning opportunities for all majors. 

Virginia State University offered its first B.S. degree in home 
economics in 1923, three years after the institution received land-grant 
status. The aim of the program was to provide teacher training and its 
first class graduated in 1926. The degree was offered through an Area 
or Department of Home Economics, which was added to the Division 
of Agricultural Education in 1929.'*^ 

Virginia State was the first 1890 college /university in recent years 
to change the name of the home economics unit. The name "Home 
Economics" was first adopted by the University in 1922. Fifty-five years 
later (1977) the University renamed the unit "Human Ecology." Dr. 
Julia Miller, then Chair of the unit noted that the name change was 
made during a time the University was undergoing a reorganization of 
several schools and departments. Several programmatic changes in 
home economics had already taken place and students were being 
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prepared for business-related careers in addition to tlic traditional home 
economics programs.^ 

Today, the Department of Human Ecology at Virginia State offers 
B.S. degrees in Home Economics Education and Human Ecology and 
Business with program options in Foods and Nutrition; Family, Child 
and Community Services; Management Dietetics; Textiles, Clothing 
and Merchandising; and the most recent addition, Hotel/ Restaurant 
Management. The undergraduate enrollment of the Department is ap- 
proximately 185 (head count) students, making it the largest unit among 
1890 college/ universities. The vast majority of the student population 
arc black, female hotel/ restaurant majors. 

According to the cunent mission statement, "the Department of 
Human Ecology draws its roots from home economics. It is reflective 
of the application of science for improving man and his environment. 
Particularly, Human Ecology also focuses on the assimilation of knowl- 
edge from the physical, behavioral, biological sciences and the arts to 
study the interactive and reciprocal effects of the individual, family and 
near environment. The Department focuses its programs on preparing 
students to assist individuals and families in sustaining and strengthening 
growth and development and becoming contributing members of society 
through interacting with their social, political, economic and physical 
environment."'" The current Chair of the Department is Dr. Mary 
Wyatt, who recently succeeded Dr. Mary McCray. 

Throughout its history, the Department of Home Economics/ 
Human Ecology at Virginia State has made several distinguishable 
accomplishments through its academic programs. The Department was 
the first unit in the state to establish a Human Ecology and Business 
program supported by the national organization of Home Economists 
in Business. It is one of two units among state-supported institutions 
in Virginia to have a licensed Child Development Laboratory. Within 
the University, the Department was the first to develop off-campus 
student teaching centers in secondary schools. Among historically or 
predominantly black units of Home Economics, the Department at 
Virginia State established the first chapter of Kappa Omicron Phi 
National Home Economics Honor Society. The Chapter, Beta Eta, was 
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installed at Virginia State in 1964. The Department maintains scholar- 
ships in honor of faculty and alumni to stimulate and support outstand- 
ing scholastic achievement among students. Faculty members at Virginia 
State have been participants in Family Life Seminars Abroad, sponsored 
through the prestigious International Congress of Home Economics. '° 
Southern Universit" began its fu^t baccalaureate program in Home 
Economics in 1924, and awarded its first degree in the field to two ladies 
in 1931. This original degree program had an education focus and was 
principally designed to prepare vocational home economics teachers 
and home demonstration agents. Since the first degree, the home eco- 
nomics unit at Southern University has contributed substantially to the 
development of black teachers and home economists in Louisiana. An 
estimated 98 percent of black vocational home economics teachers and 
home demonstration agents in the state arc graduates of Southern 
University.^ 

The home economics program offerings at Southern University 
expanded and shifted directions in 1944, when baccalaureate programs 
in Food and Nutrition and Nurser>' School Education were initiated. 
ADA first approved the Food and Nutrition curriculum for internship 
in 1945, and the first graduate to receive an internship was placed at 
Freedman's Hospital in Washington D.C. in 1951. Throughout the 
program history, more than 400 graduates have been produced and they 
have been employed throughout the United States and several foreign 
countries as administrators, supervisors, and consultants in food serv- 
ices, and as managers of business enterprises. Many graduates have 
interned at major institutions, have gained membership in ADA, and 
have served as clinical, administrative, community, and education dieti- 
tians. The Food and Nutrition program remains a strong degree area 
in home economics at Southern University. The program is currently 
approved by ADA as a Plan IV/ V program.^ 

Additional undergraduate programs arc currently offered at South- 
ern University in housing and interior decoration, and textiles and 
clothing. The housing and interiors program was established in 1954 
and produced its first graduate in 1961. This program is one of the few 
of its kind among 1890 colleges/ universities. The textiles and clothing 
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program was first initiated in 1963 and produced its first graduate in 
1967.3 

The Home Economics unit at Southern University has undergone 
several organizational changes over time. The initial I>epartmcnt was 
reorganized into a Division of Home Economics in 1957. To be consis- 
tent with its function in conferring degrees as well as with the University's 
structure, the unit became a School in 1961, and later a College of 
Home Economics in 1967. These three changes occurred under the 
leadership of Miss P.E. Thrift who became the first Dean of the College 
and was the head of the unit for thirty years (1943-1973). Dean Thrift 
was succeeded by Dr. Eula Massingale who provided capable leadership 
to the College from 1973-1986. The Colleges of Home Economics and 
Agriculture were merged in 1986 to form the College of Agricuhure and 
Home Economics, the present structure of the unit. Dr. Bobby Phills 
became Dean of the College, the first male and non-home economist 
in the administrative leadership of home economics programs at South- 
ern. The present organizational structure includes a Coordinator of the 
Home Economics unit on a two-year rotational basis. This rotating 
structure is unique for home economics units at 1890 college/ universities. 
Dr. Bernestine McGec became the first Coordinator in 1986, and Dr. 
Eva Fields is the present Coordinator.^ 

The current mission of the home economics unit at Southern 
University is to offer programs which address family issues related to 
child development, interpersonal relationships, food, nutrition^ clothing, 
housing, interior design, and management of human and non-human 
resources. Efforts are made to develop qualitative skills for personal 
and professional growth required for men and women to acquire knowl- 
edge, experience, and competencies to assume responsibilities for family 
life, citizenship, and professional careers. The overall aim of academic 
programs is to minimize the effect of educational and economic depriva- 
tion and enhance the quality of life for individuals, families, and commu* 
nities. Currently the unit has approximately 150 students (head count) 
enrolled in three departments: (1) Clothing, Textiles, and Related Arts; 
(2) Family Life; and (3) Human Nutrition and Food. The unit maintains 
full accreditation by AHEA; an active chapter of Phi Upsilon Omicron 
Home Economics Honor Society, first established in 1969; and awarded 
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several scholarships annuaUy including the P.E. Thrift Memorial Award, 

College of Home Economics Awards, Hester D. Richard Award, P.E. 

Thrift Alpha Kappa Alpha Award, and Phi Omicron Scholarships. 
Dr. Eva Fields, reflecting on the past and focusing on the future 

of the unit, has stated: 

Home economics at Southern University has survived with a very 
impressive history. The future holds many challenges, much hope 
and promise. The programs are changing with the times with the 
great potential of assisting individuals and families to cope with the 
many problems of everyday living, improve the quality of life and 
become more productive citizens. Funds are being received to 
upgrade programs in teaching and research. Recognition of the 
importance of the semce of home economists in assisting individuals 
and families in improving the quality of life is gaining momentum. 
The challenges arc great but the excitement about what the future 
holds is very encouraging(3). 

Tuskegee University began its first bachelor of science degree in home 
economics in 1926, and established a School of Home Economics that 
same year. The School was organized as a unit within the "Teacher's 
College," which was a part of the "Collegiate Division." In 1915, 
Tuskegee expanded its original mission of teacher training to include 
trade and industry, and vocational teacher training became a major 
thrust of instruction at the institution. The original degree program in 
home economics was developed to support this expanded mission of 
that time. Tuskegee awarded the first B.S. degree in home economics 
in 1930.5 

Home economics academic programs have remained an integral 
part of the mission of Tuskegee since first instruction in the field was 
initiated. Along with AgricuUurc, instruction in Home Economics has 
been a **centerpiece'* of Tuskegee 's historic educational programs, which 
have gained national and international recognition.^^ 

Today, the resident instruction mission of home economics is car- 
ried out by the Department of Home Economics which offers B.S. 
degree programs in Clothing and Related Arts, Food and Nutritional 
Science, General Dietetics, and Hospitality Management. The Depart- 
ment functions as a unit within the School of Agriculture and Home 
Economics (SAH), This most recent reorganization of the land-grant 
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units took place in 1987, when the academic programs as well as the 
research and Extension programs in agriculture at Tuskegee were pulled 
together under one administrative head, the Dean of SAH. Dr. Walter 
Hill is the first and current Dean of the re-organized unit, and Dr. 
Ralphenia Pace is the first Assistant Dean of Academic Affairs and 
Chair of the Department of Home Economics under this new structure. 
According to the administration at Tuskegee, this new structure of 
programs is designed to address major local, state, national, and interna- 
tional issues and changing priorities in home economics and agricuhure 
through an interdisciplinary and integrated approach to problem- 
solving.'^ 

Over the years, the Home Economics unit at Tuskegee has produced 
about 80 percent of the black dietitians in the United States, and has 
been a major source of black vocational home economics teachers for 
Alabama and southern states. The Hospitality Management and Cloth- 
ing and Related Arts programs have produced graduates who arc making 
outstanding contributions through managerial, administrative and other 
leadership roles in these fields. The international reputation of the 
institution has been advanced through the international training and 
research programs in home economics, especially in the food and nutri- 
tion areas. ^ 

Tennessee Slate University began offering a baccalaureate program 
in Home Economics Education in 1926, and awarded its first B.S. degree 
in that major to eleven women in 1930. Home Economics Education 
remained the only B.S. program offered in the field until 1944, when a 
General Home Economics degree was initiated with options in Food 
and Nutrition, Clothing and Textiles, Food Service Management, and 
Child Development and Family Relationships.^ With this growth in 
specializations, Tennessee State became a pioneer among 1890 colleges/ 
universities in offering undergraduate programs in diverse home eco- 
nomics disciplines. Program offerings expanded further in the 1970's 
with the initiation of a degree in Early Childhood Education, which 
was administered jointly by the Departments of Home Economics and 
Education. Most recently in 1984. a Fashion Merchandising program 
was added to curricular offerings." 
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Today, Tennessee State maintains all degree programs options in 
home economics that have been initiated since 1926. Additionally, the 
institution currently offers an Associate Degree in Early Childhood and 
Child Development as well as minors in food and nutrition and related 
art. A central purpose of the undergraduate programs is *^o provide 
both a liberal and specialized education in which the interests and 
well-being of individuals, family members, and consumers are signifi- 
cant."^ 

Since inception, the administrative designation of the home eco- 
nomics unit at Tennessee State has evolved from a Pw'PL*tment of 
Home Economics in 1912, to a Division of Home Econ^ r ;s in 1944, 
a period of rapid program growth, to a Division within the School of 
Arts and Sciences in 1958, and fmally, to its present designation as the 
Department of Home Economics within the School of Agriculture and 
Home Economics. The mission of the Department today is to prepare 
individuals of diverse academic and social backgrounds and ages for 
graduate and professional specialization and for leadership roles in 
improving quality of life for families through education, research, pre- 
vention, development, and community service. 

The Department at Tennessee State has one of the largest under- 
graduate student enrollments in home economics among 1890 colleges/ 
universities, ranging from approximately 140 to 180 students (head 
count) over the previous five years. Enrollment of the Department 
peaked in 1979 at more than 300 students. While the student body is 
predominantly black and female at present, whites and other ethnic 
groups have enrolled in the Department since 1970, and males were first 
enrolled in 1967. Early Childhood Education and Clothing, Textiles, 
and Merchandising have had the highest student enrollments within the 
last five years, and male students have chiefly entered the Clothing, 
Textiles and Merchandising program. 

The Home Economics unit at Tennessee State was first accredited 
by AHEA in 1973 and accreditation has been maintained since that 
date. According to Dr Gearldean Johnson, Head of the Department, 
major issues and priorities confronting the Department today include 
student reci uitment and retention, professional development of faculty, 
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cooperation/ linkages with related businesses and governmental agen- 
cies, and facility enhancement.'^ 

The University of Arkansas at Pine Bluff (UAPB) initiated its first 
four-year curriculum in Home Economics and began construction of 
the first Home Economics building in 1929. Additionally, that same 
year, the University's role as a four- year degree-granting institution 
was restored after having operated as a junior college for the previous 
35 years.'* The original four-year curriculum in home economics led to 
a B.S. degree in Home Economics Education. The degree program 
remained the sole curricular thrust in home economics until 1957, when 
a bachelor's degree in Ini>titutional Dietetics was added to the curricu- 
lum. Program expansion continued in the 1960's with the addition of a 
major in Clothing, Textiles, and Related Arts (CTRA) in 1967, followed 
by a major in Child Development in 1969.' 

Decades of the 1970's and 1980's marked an era of program redirec- 
tion and enhancement in home economics at UAPB. Perhaps more 
than any other time, decision made during that period lead to the 
programmatic thrusts of home economics today at the institution. Con- 
struction of the current Home Economics building, Adair Hall, was 
completed in 1976-77. This facility contains one of the most modern 
and fully equipped textile testing laboratories among 1890 colleges/ 
universities. During the early to mid-1970's, the Institutional Dietetics 
major was redirected to the current Food, Nutrition and Dietetics 
program, and approval of this program by / was attained first in 
1980 and is maintained today. In 1981, the Ci RA program was redi- 
rected to the Fashion Merchandising degree which is offered today. 
During that same year home economics courses became incorporated 
into the general education requirements of the University, which ex- 
panded the visibility, productivity, and educational outcomes of the 
unit. By this time, a strong faculty in home economics specializations 
had been developed and the unit became fully accredited by AHEA in 
1982 and remains accredited today. The most recent curriculum develop- 
ment took place in 1988 when a program option in Food Service/ 
Restaurant Management was added to the Food, Nutrition and Dietetics 
major.' 
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Several organizational developments have occurred over the history 
of home economics at UAPB. A School of Home Economics was 
established in 1929 when the first degree program was initiated. This 
unit was a separate entity of the University. In 1963, the unit was 
reorganized into a Department of Home Economics within the Division 
of Agriculture and Technology. During the early 1980's, the vocational 
educational programs of the University were reorganized, and home 
economics education became a part of the newly created Department 
of Vocational Education which is currently in the School of Education. 
Also during that period, the visibiUty of Home Economics was enhanced 
when the Division of Agriculture and Technology was renamed the 
Division of Agriculture, Home Economics, and Technology (AHET). 
In 1987 the Division of AHET was renamed the School of AHET 

Home I conomics at UAPB was under the strong leadership of Dr. 
Phyllis Greenhouse from 1957 to 1983. Currently, the Department is 
headed by Dr. Edith Neal. According to the current mission statement, 
the Department aims to offer programs that will prepare individuals to 
function as professionals within the environment of which they are a 
part. The Department's primary commitment is to strengthen the indi- 
vidual, the family unit, and the home through relevant educational 
experiences, application of research findings and community service 
programs. The Home Economics unit is committed to outreach and 
interdisciplinary programming designed to provide solutions to individ- 
ual and family problems and to provide leadership and support in the 
interest of the community and special groups. The Department encour- 
ages students "to develop a spirit of inquiry and a sense of self- 
direction."* 

Fort Valley State College became a part of the University system 
in Georgia in 1931. The original mission of the College was to develop 
an integrated program in home economics, arts and crafts, agriculture 
and the vocational trades. Interestingly, the first freshman class consisted 
of twelve young ladies who expressed a strong desire for home econom- 
ics, and thus, a separate home economics course was developed and 
offered on a regular basis since 1931.-'' 

With continued growth and interest in home economics, the first 
Division of Home Economics was established at the College in 1939, 
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and a teacher education program was developed the next year. The 
mission of that program was to prepare efficient teachers and improve 
human welfare. In 1941, the first class of nine students was awarded the 
B.S. degree in Home Economics Education.^' In the fall of 1942, an 
arts component was added to the home economics program, and the 
Division of Home Economics offered concentrations in both education 
and arts for the next six years. During that period, a student Home 
Economics club was organized. The first home management residence, 
known as the "Third Family Cooperative Unit,** was ready for occu- 
pancy in 1942, and a Nursery School was added in I945.''^' 

Beginning in 1948, the year Fort Valley College was designated as 
a land-grant institution, education and vocation became major emphases 
of curriculum at the institution. All programs began to focus on teaching, 
except for the vocational programs, which were designed for students 
interested in self-employment. The vocational program in home eco- 
nomics aimed specifically to prepare individuals for organizing and 
managing day nurseries, home bakeries, cafeterias, flower shops, drapery 
shops, and dress and tailoring shops.^' 

Home Economics enrollment at Fort Valley grew steadily during 
the 1950's and reached its peak of 109 students in 1975. During that 
period, emphasis in programs shifted from that of quantity and efficiency 
of production to that of concern for quality of human life. The current 
Home Economics Building, Henretta Walden Meyers Hall, was erected 
in 1965, to accommodate growing student interests.^' The year 1966 
marked a re-direction of programs for the Division. A Food and Nutri- 
tion degree was approved in 1967, which was the first new degree 
program in home economics since the 1940's. Most recently, a B.S. 
degree in Infant and Child Development was added in 1978. These two 
programs along with Home Economics Education are the undergraduate 
offerings in home economics at Fort Valley today. 

Fort Valley currently offers the only undergraduate program in 
Infant and Child Development in the state of Georgia. The preschool 
program serves as a model for other similar programs throughout the 
area.* Each major offered by the unh has a common discipline require- 
ment which includes home economics, food and nutrition, and infant 
and child development. All degree programs offered are accredited or 
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approved by the appropriate professional society, and the Home Eco- 
nomics unit has been fully accredited by A HE A since 1982.**^' 

Since inception as a Division, the Home Economics unit was 
reorganized in 1985 into its present structure, a Department within the 
School of Agriculture and Home Economics. In reflecting on major 
accomplishments of the unit over the years, Dr. Dorothy Conteh, current 
Chair of the Department, observed that in addition to the provision of 
quality programs, the Home Economics unit has prepared most black 
professional home economists in Georgia. Graduates have become rec- 
ognized as educators and business persons in their communities, and 
are employed in leadership positions by major businesses and industries 
throughout the southeast region of the country. Additionally, the Home 
Economics unit has been a "pace setter** at the institution in international 
development activities. The Department initiated the first study abroad 
program at the institution in 1988 with five student participants. Simi- 
larly, the first Fulbright-Hays program grant at the institution was 
received by the Department of Home Economics. The grant focused 
on the original purpose of the unit, that of training efficient teachers 
and improving human welfare.^ 

Today, the mission of the Department of Home Economics at 
Fort Valley embraces a comprehensive philosophy of the profession. 
The Department aims to prepare professional home economists who 
demonstrate the fundamental personal and intellectual competence nec- 
essary for meeting challenges and needs of individual families and the 
global society. Programs are designed to promote professional growth 
and to develop general, specialized and professional competencies in 
home economics.^ 

North Carolina A&T State University established its first Depart- 
ment of Home Economics in 1932. A bachelor of science degree in 
home economics was initiated that same year, and the first class gradu- 
ated from the program in 1935.^^ 

Today, the Department of Home Economics, housed within the 
School of Agriculture at A&T, is the only home economics unit at a 
land-grant university in North Carolina. The Department maintains 
an undergraduate degree in home economics, which has been expanded 
over the years to include major options in home economics education, 
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child development, clothing and fashion merchandising, foods and nutri- 
tion, and dietetics. In 1975, the Department began a B.S. degree in food 
science, the only undergraduate program of its kind in home economics 
units at 1890 colleges/ universities. Additionally, the Department has 
operated an Associate Training Program in Child Development since 
1985. This program prepares twenty to twenty-five students annually 
to meet educational standards for CDA certification which is required 
in North Carolina for individuals to work with preschool children in 
day care centers. Students in this program have included high school 
graduates as well as persons who have advanced degrees. The program 
is national in scope and uniquely carries training to the student's work 
site." 

According to the current mission statement for the Department, 
undergraduate programs in home economics at A&T focus on the 
family system, its environment and interrelationships with prevailing 
social, economic, ecological, ethical and political aspects of society. A 
primary goal of the Department is to develop in students a holistic 
perspective for improving family well-being and quality of living." 

The Home Economics unit at A&T has been accredited by AHEA 
since 1984, and the dietetics program is approved by ADA as a Plan 
IV/ V. Undergraduate enrollment currently exceeds one hundred stu- 
dents, making the unit one of the largest among 1890 colleges/ universi- 
ties. The Department still enrolls mostly black females, although whites, 
other racial groups, and males are enrolled. Dr. Harold Mazyck, Chair- 
man of the Department, is the first male known to head a home 
economics unit at 1890 college/ universities, and is the only black known 
to have earned the Ph.D. in home economics from the University of 
North Carolina at Greensboro.^-^^ 

Delaware State College established its first four-year curriculum 
leading to a bachelor's degree in home economics in 1933,'^ The program 
was one of the original bachelor's programs offered by the institution.'* 
The first B.S. degree in home economics was awarded to one graduate 
in 1934. This degree was granted through the Area of Home Economics, 
which was one of five academic program units of the College at that 
time.'^ 
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Similar to other academic programs of Delaware State, the home 
economics unit has undergone several organizational changes over time. 
Today the unit is designated as the Department of Home Economics, 
one of twenty academic departments of the University The Depart- 
ment is located in a multipurpose facility constructed in 1967 to accom- 
modate the Departments of Home Economics, Economics, and Business 
Administration. 

Today, the Department of Home Economics at Delaware offers 
program options in General Home Economics; Food, Nutrition, and 
Dietetics; Clothing and Textiles, and Child Development and Human 
Relations, which in all cases originated in 1937. Other programs include 
Housing and Home Furnishings, first developed in 1943; Consumer 
Affairs/ Studies, first developed in 1977; Fashion Merchandising, first 
developed in 1979; and Hotel Restaurant Management, developed in 
1988. The mission of the unit is threefold: (1) to provide quality programs 
in teaching, research and service at an affordable cost for the citizens 
of Delaware and other states; (2) to assist students in developing into 
well- adjusted, productive and contributing citizens in this global society; 
(3) to assist students in developing competencies for professional careers 
in home economics and for assuming leadership roles. The current 
faculty of one part-time and six full-time members is diverse with respect 
to gender, race, and educational background. Males first joined the 
faculty in 1978, 

Similar to other home economics units in higher education, several 
issues and concerns confront the Department at Delaware State today. 
According to Dr. Eva Adams, Department Chair, major concerns of 
the unit include the ability to attract and retain strong faculty in all 
program areas, image building, adequate funding, and designing curric- 
ula to serve a diverse student population and to prepare students for 
non-traditional careers and for international service. ^-^ 

The University of Maryland-Eastern Shore (UMES) began bacca- 
laureate programs in the home economics field in 1936, when degree 
programs were initiated in both Home Economics Education and Gen- 
eral Home Economics. In 1938, the institution awarded its first bache- 
lor's degree in the field, a B.S. in home economics education,^^ 
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Programs in general home economics and home economics educa- 
tion continued to develop over time at UMES. Major options in dietetics 
and fashion merchandising/ textiles were initiated in 1978 and 1983, 
respectively. Today, additional major options in food service manage- 
ment and nutrition are offered as well as minor programs in human 
development and clothing and textiles. A principal aim of curriculum 
is to integrate concepts across disciplines and to provide an educational 
background for improving living conditions, goods, and services of 
families from a global pcrspective.^^-^' 

Since 1981, the home economics unit at UMES has been known 
as the Department of Human Ecology, which is organized within the 
School of Agricultural Sciences. The Department is currently headed 
by Dr. Retia Scott Walker, a graduate of Tuskegee University. The 
mission of the Department is to prepare students for leadership, ad- 
vanced study, and careers which combine the scientific and human 
approach to problem solving and improving life quality. The central 
core of curricula is the family ecosystem, that is, "the study of reciprocal 
relations of the family to its natural and man made environments.**^^ 

An historic costume collection, established in 1986, is among the 
special features of the Department of Human Ecology at UMES. This 
collection, valued at $53,000 was developed by private and institutional 
donations. Additionally, the Department houses the largest campus 
collection of resources in Gerontology and Women in Development. 
The Department is one of the few units among 1890 college/ universities 
to maintain a textile testing laboratory, established in 1986 for teaching 
and research purposes. Other features of the unit include an Early 
Childhood Center established in the 1970's to serve as laboratory for 
home economics as well as education majors; a computer laboratory, 
established in 1987 for institution and research; and organized student 
clubs including honor societies in home economics. 

With respect to the remaining 1890 institutions, home economics 
programs are offered at Langston University and Lincoln University. 
However, home economics has been discontinued at Florida A&M 
University. 

At Langston, the name "Home Economies'* was first adopted in 
1924. Home Economics degree programs are currently offered through 
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the Department of Home Economics, which is organized in the Division 
of Applied Sciences. Dr. Ramona KeUam is the Chair of the Department. 
Five undergraduate programs are currently offered by the Department: 
early childhood development, general home economics, vocational home 
economics education, general home economics education, and nutrition 
and dietetics. The principal goals of the Department are (1) to improve 
rural and urban life through home economics programs, and (2) to 
provide education for a dual role of successful family life and a profes- 
sional career. 

At Lincoln University, home economics is currently a part of the 
Department of Agriculture, Natural Resources, and Home Economics. 
Dr. Dianne Killian is the head of that unit. 

When Florida A&M University (FAMU) became a land-grant 
institution in 1891, its teacher training program already contained some 
courses in domestic science and domestic arts. However, it was under 
the administration of President Nathan B. Young that home economics 
as a major leading to the bachelor's degree became a reality. The 
movement toward a four-year, standard degree in home economics 
began in 1912 with Ms. Evalena A. Davis as director, assisted by Ms. 
Ellen O. Paige who was in charge of dressmaking and military science. 
During the same year, the Home Economic Department moved into a 
new spacious building and began developing its collegiate programs. 

The FAMU Catalog, 1915-16 is the first publication showing 
programs of study leading to the bachelor's degree in home economics: 
Home Economics, which placed emphasis on the sciences, and Home 
Economics for Teachers which emphasized more of the liberal arts and 
teacher training courses. Although the programs were distinctly differ- 
ent, both indicated that the aim was 'Ho train teachers of domestic science 
and domestic arts'* for the public schools of the State. 

During the 1920's and 1930's, Miss Ellen Paige assumed the leader- 
ship of the Department of Home Economics. It was under her admini- 
stration that the department began emphasizing just one curriculum. 
Vocational Home Economics. So when Mrs. Genevieve J. W. Thomas 
became dean of Home Economics at FAMU in 1946, there was just one 
curriculum which was designed to prepare students as teachers. Mrs. 
Thomas was in charge of home economics from 1946-1958 initially, and 
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came back on an interim bisis from 1975-77. With new professional 
opportunities emerging for students beyond the teaching prof^on. 
Dean Thomas saw the need for curriculum revision and expansion. 
After an exhaustive study, the curriculmn was expanded to offer majors 
leading to the B.S. degree in: Clothing and Textiles, Food and Nutrition 
and Vocational Home Economics. 

Even with the new majors, Home Economics Education remained 
the most popular throughout the 1950's. However, because of the low 
turn-over of black teachers in the public schools of Florida, and with 
the merger and abolition of many black schools during the d^gregation/ 
integration struggle, it became difficult for FAMU teachers to find jobs 
in the State. Thus, a noticeable decline in enrollment occurred from 
year to year. 

In 1953, the same year that FAMU was elevated to university status, 
funds were appropriated for a new building, Perry-Paige Building, to 
be shared by agriculture and home economics. The new building was 
one of the most modern, state-of-the-art facilities to be found on 1890 
campuses. With new facilities and equipment, changes were made in the 
curriculum to include: Clothing and Retailing; Food, Nutrition and 
Institutional Management; Home, Family and Community Services; 
and Vocational Home Economics Education. As enrollment declines 
became more apparent in both agriculture and home economics in the 
1980's, agriculture and home economics were combined into the School 
of Agriculture and Home Economics. So in 1957, the Dean of Home 
Economics position was reduced to Director. Upon the retirement of 
Mrs. Thomas in 1958, Dr. CUnita A. Ford, the holder of the Ph.D. 
degree from Kansas State University, became the director. Her tenure 
came when the colleges and universities across the nation were struggling 
with the idea of changing "home economics" to a more appealing name. 
Thus, at FAMU the name was changed to the Division of Consumer 
Science and Technology. Also, in 1958 , FAMU began offering graduate 
degrees leading to the Master of Education or the Master of Science. 

FAMU's programs in Clothing and Retailing and Food, Nutrition 
and Institutional Management showed considerable growth in the 1960's 
and I970's; however, by 1977 the overall enrollment had fallen to a very 
low level. Taking advantage of low enrollment, the high economic cost 
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of operation, and the demands of the federal government that Southern 
states reduce program duplication and establish unitary systems in 
higher education, the Florida Board of Regents transfened the Division 
of Consumer Scienw and Technology to nearby Florida State University 
in 1978. Alumni and friends of FAMU reacted with loud and angry 
protest but to no avail. At the time of the transfer of the 138 students 
enrolled in the program, all faculty members were also given the option 
of transferring without any disabilities. Although FAMU maintained a 
few courses in nutrition, home economics training effectively came to 
an end at FAMU in the fall of 1978.^^ 

The highest level of graduate instruction offerr oy Home Econom- 
ics units at 1890 colleges/ universities is the master *s degree. At some 
institutions, the master's program in Home Economics Education is 
currently offered by the School/ College of Education, although the 
program may have originated within Home Economics units. This 
discussion is limited to an historical overview of programs which are 
currently offered by units of Home Economics. 

The earliest record of a graduate program in home economics dates 
back to 1938, when Prairie View A&M initiated a master's degree in 
General Home Economics.^ Today, curricula leading to a degree or 
endorsement in Home Economics and Home Economics Education are 
most frequently offered at most 1890 institutions. Tennessee State began 
its program in 1944;^^ South Carolina State initiated programs in 1950 
and 1952;^ Alabama A&M initiated a program in 1970;^ and Alcorn 
State University began a program endorsement in 1974-^ 

Tuskegec University, North Carolina A&T, and South Carolina 
State Colleges are the only 1890 institutions to offer degree programs 
in specialized areas. Tuskcgee University offers a Food and Nutritional 
Science program which has produced a significant number of master's 
graduates, and 80 percent of them have earned the Ph.D.^ North 
Carolina A&T began a Food Science and Nutrition program in 1968, 
and graduated its first class by 197L^^ South Carolina State College 
offers the most extensive master's level instruction among 1890 institu- 
tions. It is the only 1890 institution to offer a program in Individual and 
Family Development, which was initiated in 1970, and in Child Develop- 
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mem, which was initiated in 1984. Additionally, South Carolina State 
has offered a Food and Nutrition program since 1975.^ 

Home economics research at 1890 colleges/ universities began for 
the most part in Fiscal Year (FY) 1967 or thereafter with formula funds 
from the U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA), administered through 
the Cooperative State Research Service (CSRS). This beginning of 
home economics research is similar to that for other agricultural disci- 
plines at 1890 institutions. Although the 1890 colleges/ universities were 
created with a threefold mission of teaching, research and Extension, 
few state legislatures appropriated research funds to these institutions.^ 
Thus, with few exceptions, sponsored research for agricultural issues, 
including home economics, was lacking until FY 1967 when formula 
-funds were first made available through CSRS for agricultural research 
at 1890 colleges/ universities. 

Prior to 1967, research in home economics is known to have been 
conducted at Tuskegce University, Prairie View A&M, Southern Univer- 
sity, and North Carolina A&T.''^-*'" These early studies were conducted 
during the 1940's and 1950's, and they focused on problem areas in three 
disciplines: food, human nutrition, and clothing. 

Tuskcgec University conducted the most extensive research pro- 
gram during that period, Tuskegee initiated seven projects which were 
inclusive of all three disciplines of home economics research during that 
time. The earliest project began in 1944 with a study of selected clothing 
practices among groups of home economics students at Tuskegee. That 
project, conducted by Geraldine R. Hastings, placed special emphasis 
on clothing practices and implications for consumer education. Other 
research in clothing was initiated. In 1948, Pauline M. Anderson com- 
pared the usage of homemade garments with that of purchased ready- 
made clothing. Comparisons included construction quality, clothing 
inventory, type of garment, and cost. Later in 1950, Annie Ruth Hender- 
son Jackson evaluated the clothing curriculum at Tuskegce through a 
study of practice teaching activities of home economics students. 

Additionally, the origin of Tuskegee's strong tradition in human 
nutrition research may be traced to the 1940's. In 1945, Jaunita E. 
Apperwhite studied the dietary habits of 150 black families in Macon 
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County of Alabama. The following year, a similar study of the dietary 
patterns of black pregnant women was initiated by Sara T Hudson. 
Later in the 1950*s, research foci expanded as studies conducted by 
Gracic L. Bell and Susie L. Hairc began to assess the role of nutrition 
education in health promotion, and the relationship of medical, social, 
and dietary factors to nutrition status. As a result of these studies, 
nutrition education was introduced to lower elementary grade children, 
and basic information was obtained on the role of indigenous southern 
foods in improving nutritional status.^ 

Early studies at other institutions commonly focused on food and 
human nutrition. In 1946, the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station 
funded joint research projects with Prairie View A&M, which began 
dietary and nutrient intake studies as well as studies of the durability, 
launderability, and appearance of selected cotton fabrics.* Similar die- 
tary studies were initiated by P. E. Thrift and R. B. Ward at Southern 
University in 1949, which involved 500 black families in Scotlandville, 
Louisiana. The Carnegie Grants-in-Aid Committee awarded $450 to the 
Department of Home Economics to conduct this work.^ The final project 
of this period was conducted at North Carolina A&T in 1956, The 
National Institutes of Health funded an investigation of the utilization 
of methionine in adult rats. This research was the first nationally funded 
project at A&T, as well as the first basic research in home economics 
known to be conducted at 1890 colleges/ universities. These early studies 
served to encourage research development in home economics at 1890 
colleges/ universities, and provided the foundation for the basic philoso- 
phy of home economics research at these institutions today— that of 
improving quality of well-being of people, particularly blacks, limited- 
resource, and under-served individuals and families at risk. 

In FY 1967, formala-funding for 1890 Agricultural Research Pro- 
grams was made available by the USDA/CSRS, This source of funding 
served to attract scientists with a research interest in home economics 
issues and to develop home economics research capability at 1890 
colleges/ universities. Formula-funded research in home economics has 
been conducted as an integral part of the 1890 Agricultural Research 
Program, which is administered at each institution by a Research Direc- 
tor. Historically, Research Directors have been males with a non-home 
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economics background. The role of the Home Economics unit adminis- 
trators in establishing research and funding priorities as well as in 
administering home economics research has varied among 1890 institu- 
tions. Similarly, the support for home economics research has also 
varied. Although an analysis of financial support is beyond the scope 
of this chapter, human nutrition research has historically received the 
best support among the home economics disciplines at 1890 institutions. 
Driskell and Mycrs,^' recently summarized the funding patterns of 
human nutrition research at State Agricultural Experiment Stations 
and 1890 Agricultural Research Programs for FYs 1970-86. Glover^ 
provided data on the relative funding of human nutrition research at 
1890 colleges/ universities, and also noted that human nutrition was one 
of the nine priority areas for future research at 1890 institutions. 

The following discussion provides an historical overview of USDA/ 
CSRS formula-funded research performed by Home Economics units, 
and thus represents only a partial accounting of research on home 
economics issues conducted at 1890 colleges/ universities. Departments 
or units such as Food Science, Biochemistry, Rural Sociology, the 
Carver Foundation and Animal Science, for example, perform research 
on problem areas within the broad scope of home economics. Also, 
home economics scientists have attracted research funding from other 
agencies such as the National Institutes of Health, U.S. Agency for 
International Development (US AID), state agencies, and mvate indus- 
try. This work is available for only a few institutions. Nevertheless, as 
in ( her disciplines, the USDA/ CSRS has been the primary funding 
agency and in many cases the sole funding agency of home economics 
research at 1890 colleges/ universities. 

During FYs 1967-69, an early period of formula-funding for 1890 
agricuhural research, home economics projects were initiated at several 
institutions, including Kentucky State, Langston University, Tennessee 
State, and Alcom.^-'''''-^^ Human nutrition research is known to have 
been initiated at Fort Valley and North Carolina A&T as well.'* It 
should be noted that Tuskcgee University was excluded from formula- 
funding during this period because Tuskcgee is not a land-grant institu- 
tion, and thus was ineligible by law. However, Tuskegcc has been 
included in formula-funding since 1972, when the Presidents and Chan- 
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ccUors of the sixteen 1890 (land-grant) institutions agreed to relinquish 
l/16th of the grant for each institution to permit the funding of Tus- 
kegee.^ The early projects (conducted FYs 1967-69) represented chiefly 
applied research issues and focused on problems of rural families, black 
families, low-income and limited resource groups. Focus on these target 
groups was consistent with the philosophy and overall goals of 1890 
Agricultural Research Programs at that time. Studies conducted pro- 
vided a description of the level of living, home management practices, 
financial problems, and food consumption and expenditure patterns of 
black families. An investigation conducted in clothing identified the 
relation of social and behavioral characteristics to the selection and care 
of clothing by rural disadvantaged high school students. Other studies 
involved basic research in nutrition. Findings demonstrated the effects 
of trace minerals on human development and the relationship of calcium 
and plant protein intakes to ihi biological utilization of calcium, protein 
and other nutrients 

During the last twenty years, formula-funded research in home 
economics has expanded considerably with respect to both institutional 
involvement and the scope of studies conducted. As may be expected, 
studies have varied widely among institutions, and in most cases, within 
the same institution. The following discussion illustrates examples of 
the nature and scope of research performed by scientists in home 
economics units. 

At Alabama A&M, researchers during the 1970's studied food 
preferences of preschool children, determined the educational aspira- 
tions of low-income youth, and identified problems in garment fit along 
with effective solutions. In the 1980's, further studies in clothing deter- 
mined the relationship between clothing quality, fit, and style to garment 
purchases. A unique study among 1890 institutions in progress now at 
A&M examines the perceptions of female consumers with respect to 
domestic and imported ready-to-wear garments. Also, ongoing research 
is designed to determine the clothing as well as nutritional and housing 
status of rural elderly r i and women in Alabama.'* 

At Prairie View, human nutrition research was given priority in the 
1970's. Need assessment, tri-county surveys and other investigations 
determined critical nutritional problems and status of various population 
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groups, and delineated bibliographic and data information services 
related to human nutrition. Other studies assessed the living patterns 
of disadvantaged families. In the 1980's, researchers began to examine 
the impact of the economic environment upon resource management 
of low-income single parent families. With an emphasis on public policy 
issues, economic shifts and their influence on well-being, these studies 
were unique among 1890 institutions. Similarly, other more recent 
studies uniquely focused on disabled families and determined the impact 
of disability on family relationships, behavior and family roles, as well 
as on biological and social interactions of the hving environment. 
Ongoing evaluations are designed to determine the quality of well-being 
of rural elderly populations in Texas.^ 

At Fort Valley College, home economics research focused on three 
problem areas during the seventies: (1) soybean usage as meat protein 
supplements, (2) purchasing priorities of food stamp recipients, and (3) 
opinions regarding divorce and mate selection of various groups. In the 
eighties, researchers developed alternative convenience uses of sweet 
potato roots and leaves, determined eating problems of minority teen- 
agers in Georgia, and assessed the parenting skills of middle-Georgia 
families. Ongoing studies aim to assess health related practices of females 
and the well-being of rural elderly groups.^ 

Researchers at U APB have undertaken studies in housing, textiles, 
clothing, food and human nutrition during the previous two decades. 
As one of the 1890 institutions to conduct extensive housing research, 
U APB*s studies have focused particularly on housing issues relevant to 
rural and low-income people and have provided information of state, 
regional, and national significance. Specific studies have examined hous- 
ing barriers, alternatives and assessment criteria as well as home loan 
policies and procedures for economically depressed and rural residents. 
Additionally, UAPB is among the few 1890 institutions to be engaged 
in textiles research in recent years. Studies of textile properties such as 
launderability, comfort, performance, colorfastness, and protection have 
been emphasized. Nutritional studies have involved both dietary and 
biochemical assessment of the nutritional health of high risk groups, 
including adolescent females, the aged poor, and rural elderly groups. 
Other studies in the area of gerontology determined pre- and post- 
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retirement activities and the quality of well-being of older adults. Studies 
in foods provided sensory and objective information on the eating 
quality, palatability and consumer acceptance of domestic rabbit meat 
under various cooking conditions. Other studies involved freshman 
students at UAPB and determined their perceptions of clothing and 
appearance and the effects of family orientation on personal characteris- 
tics.' 

Research at Virginia State has focused primarily on rural, adoles- 
cent female, and elderly populations. Studies of the food habits and 
nutritional health of elderly groups were conducted in the 1970*s, and 
similar work is in progress today. Current investigations, however, 
include problem areas in housing, clothing, and quality of life. Studies 
involving adolescent females have provided information on food habits, 
biochemical parameters of nutritional status as well as on the social, 
cultural, economic and other factoid influencing nutritional health in 
this age group. Other formula-funded research has helped to establish 
counseling services needed by rural homeowners. Additionally, special 
projects conducted by faculty/ researchers have been supported by other 
funding sources. International work, sponsored by the Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research Development (HERD/ US AID), examined Ghana's 
home extension programs. The Virginia State Department of Education 
supported work designed to establish means to meet needs of handi- 
capped, disadvantaged students, and to develop competency-based mod- 
ules for consumer education.'^ 

Scientists at Tennessee State University focused in the 1970's on 
problem areas in clothing, nutrition, and human resource management. 
Studies examined behavioral modification and other multitechniques 
as approaches to dietary changes; the launderability of synthetic, suede- 
like fabrics; and techniques for consumer resource management. Later 
during the eighties, further investigations were directed principally to- 
ward problem areas in food and human nutrition. Scientists developed 
new home uses for sweet potato products, determined the impact of the 
food stamp program on dietary improvements and other conditions, 
and demonstrated that chronic medical problems and stressful life 
events were key determinants of psychological well-being. Studies in 
progress today aim to assess the nutritional attitudes and knowledge of 
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middle-age women, as well as the quality of well-being of rural elderly 
groups.*' 

Research at South Carolina State has played a major role in 
determining the nutritional health of groups at risk in South Carolina. 
In the 1970's, nutritional status assessments were completed for adoles- 
cent girls, rural people, school-age children, and later in the 1980's, 
dietary evaluations of rural elderly groups were accomplished. Addi- 
tional work, funded by the state agencies in South Carolina during the 
previous two decades, focused on problems in human resource develop- 
ment, academic achievement, and career aspirations of children and 
college students. These studies provided useful information for the 
development of effective home intervention strategies to improve achieve- 
ment of rural head start children, contributed insight for individuals 
and groups to defme and achieve goals as a process of human develop- 
mem, and provided comparative data on career orientation of home 
economics majors at South Carolina State. More rei^nt formula-funded 
research, however, examined the parenting skills of limited-resource 
teenage mothers, including their knowledge of parenting roles and infant 
and child development. These studies further determined the influence 
of other factors on the parenting practices of this group. Ongoing 
research is designed to assess housing, clothing, and dietary factors as 
determinants of well-being of rural elderly groups.^ 

Studies conducted at the UMES during the I970's focused mainly 
on factors influencing learning and cognitive development of various 
groups. These studies applied electrophysiological techniques to evaluate 
learning, and the psychosocial and cognitive development of children 
in rural and urban areas. Other studies examined the influence of race 
and social factors on preschool learning, and evaluated in Maryland 
rating properties and other characteristics of the Winged bean (a variety 
commonly produced and consumed in India). In the 1980's, research 
expanded and was directed toward problems in aging, clothing, and 
merchandising, food science, nutrition, and consumer management. 
Studies examined the quality of well-being of rural elderly groups, 
compared long-term care policies of elderly populations living in the 
United States with those of three Western European countries, and 
employed an intergenerational approach to identify the perceptions of 
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aging by various groups. Dietary surveys described the food intake and 
dietary status of low-income women and preschool children, and bio- 
chemical studies were undertaken to determine the protein quality of 
soybean and soy germ plasm. One very interesting investigation in 
clothing determined the effectiveness of clothing design and care in 
reducing pesticide exposure of applicators, while others funded through 
the institution were designed to assess the effectiveness of merchandising 
programs in fulfilling nc^ds of related industry.^' 

Research at Alcorn State University during the previous two dec- 
ades has focused chiefly on improving the dietary and nutritional health 
practices of vulnerable groups in Mississippi. Through comprehensive 
nutrition surveys conduct^ during the 1970's, scientists uniquely contrib- 
uted a database on food habits and nutritional knowledge, attitudes and 
status of low-income households, blacks, children, adolescent and elderly 
groups in southwest Mississippi. Further, studies documented the inci- 
dence of diet-related disorders as well as social, demographic, economic 
and other factors influencing the nutritional health of these groups. 
Other studies involved an assessment of the basic human needs of 
low-income rural families using a multidisciplinary approach, including 
housing, transportation, health, dietary, and other issues. Also, research- 
ers developed household and institutional recipes using catfish or craw- 
fish as the predominant ingredient, and evaluated their sensory and 
qualitative properties. These studies provided alternative uses of catfish 
and crawfish by consumers and contributed to the establishment of these 
industries in Mississippi. During the 1980's, basic research was empha- 
sized which advanced the understanding of the role of dietary compo- 
nents in the modulation of indices of prevalent disorders in southwest 
Mississippi, including hypertension, diabetes, cancer, and cardiovascular 
disease. Investigations on the effect of edible gums on risk factors in 
cardiovascular disease and diabetes have been of particular interest at 
state and national levels in recent ycars.^ 

Research at North Carolina A&T has included studies in housing, 
nutrition, food science and textiles. Housing research at A&T has 
emerged as a well-established, comprehensive program during the last 
ten years. Studies have helped determine feasible housing alternatives 
for low- and moderate-income groups and documented incentives as 
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well as constraints to affordable housing. Other studies in housing have 
focused on ener^ conservation practices and techniques, their effect 
on lifestyles, and the impact of environmental controls on thermal 
comfort and air quality. Still other studies have dealt with issues in 
manufactured housing, weatherization techniques, and the application 
of automation technologies to residences. Nutrition research has docu- 
mented the status and health relationships of trace minerals, including 
selenium, copper, chromium, and zinc. Studies in other problem areas 
have determined the effect of feeding dried poultry waste on turkey 
growth, examined marketing and economic problems related to textile 
products and their use by rural farm families, and determined oxidative 
processes in relation to alcohol production in freeze dried meats. Addi> 
tionally, other recent and ongoing projects are designed to determine 
selected nutrient values of foods under various processing conditions. 
These studies will provide total fat and omega-3-fatty acid contents for 
commercially cultured fish, as well as ascorbic acid, thiamin and selected 
mineral values for frozen and canned vegetables cooked by micro- 
waves.^^ 

Kentucky State University emerged as a leading 1890 institution 
in human nutrition during the early 1970's,^ and scientists have main- 
tained a strong tradition of research productivity at state and national 
levels. Scientists employed a multidisciplinary approach to the surveil- 
lance of subclinical malnutrition and related food habits and biochemical 
indi(»s of malnutrition to biological, economical, psychological, socio- 
logical as well as business parameters. Studies have documented the 
nutritional status of populations at risk including low-income elderly 
groups and teenagers. Other studies have focused on the relation of 
dietary patterns and components to the prevalence and metabolic indices 
of obesity and chronic diseases. 

Researchers at Tuskegee University during the previous two decades 
conducted studies on a range of problem areas in the food and nutritional 
sciences, including food quality, safety and preservation, food product 
development, nutrient metabolism and bioavailability, and nutritional 
health in relation to disease. Studies determined the influence of environ- 
mental pollutants on the quality and safety of meat, milk, and eggs 
produced by limited-resource farmers. Considerable work was directed 
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toward the nutrient composition and health benefits of sweet potato 
green tips and roots. These studies characterized the properties of sweet 
potato proteins and the effect of protein content on mineral bioavailabil- 
ity. Further, these studies demonstrated tha the predominant fatty acid 
in sweet potato green tips was the omega-3-fatty acid, which is protective 
in the onset of coronary disease. Other sweet potato research identified 
procedures for the use of gamma radiation in preservation of the 
product. Additionally, research in nutrition was designed to determine 
the effect of nutritional status on academic performance, and assess the 
nutritional health of adolescent females. Researchers have successfully 
attracted funds during the last ten years from a range of sources in 
addition to USDA/CSRS. International research, sponsored by US AID, 
evaluated indigenous food preservation techniques in Ghana and their 
effects on nutrient quality. Gerber Foods supported evaluations of the 
cultural and nutritional aspects of sweet potatoes. Health and Human 
Services funded research designed to study the effects of zinc deficiency 
on DNA polymerase activity using an animal model. These studies at 
Thskegee have contributed both basic and applied insight for solving 
problems of state, national and international significance. In focusing 
on the future of home economics research in food and nutrition. Dr. 
Ralphenia Pace, a research nutritionist and Head of Home Economics 

at Tuskegee stated:^' 

Current research shows the need for food and nutrition scientists 
to expand their focus to deal more directly with food and nutrition 
problems in rural communities as well as with the growing popula- 
tion of elderly people in those communities. While nutrition prob- 
lems in rural and urban settings are similar, the reasons for such 
problems are often times quite different. In addition to coronary 
heart disease, diabetes, obesity and other chronic disorders that 
affect both the rural and urban inhabitants, problems associated 
with access and resource limitations compound the diet and health 
concerns of rural people. As a result, while some urban nutrition 
problems may be improving, rural ones continue to worsen. Further- 
more, for Americans in general, the problems of and solution to 
obesity and over consumption of saturated fats, cholesterol and 
sodium as they relate to coronary heart disease are areas requiring 
additional research. Also of crucial concern is the identification of 
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effi^ve ways to enable individuals to make needed dietary changes 

a part of their life-style. 
Southern University maintains a well-established human nutrition and 
applied food research program. The overall goal of the program is to 
improve nutritional status of mdividuals and thereby allow them to 
achieve their full genetic potential. Studies conducted since the 1970's 
have evaluated the dietary practices and nutritional health of low income 
families, determined prevalent dietary risks and their relation to meta- 
bolic disorders among various population groups, analyzed nutrient 
composition along with their chemical form in raw and processed foods, 
and examined effective nutrition intervention and food safety proce- 
dures. Ongoing research is designed to identify factors related to obesity 
as well as metabolic, psychological, behavioral and environmental con- 
comitants of weight regulation in black females. Other studies focus on 
product development and processing value-added food products. Still 
others involve further evaluations of food quality, safety, acceptance, 
and nutrient content in relation to agricultural practices, processing and 
other conditions. These studies have resulted in improvements of the 
protein quality of breads through plant protein extenders, the develop- 
ment of a polyunsaturated "filled cream," and the development of a 
lifestyle intervention weight management program which facilitates weight 
loss and improves health factors.^* 

Other 1890 colleges/ universities have contributed new knowledge 
through home economics research although limited information is avail- 
able for the present discussion. At Delaware State College, studies have 
determined socioeconomic factors related to food management and the 
use of nutrition information by homcmakers.^^ Lincoln University has 
a rich history of nutrition research within the 1890 environment. Re- 
searchers have completed comprehensive evaluations of the nutritional 
health of Missourians.^ Most recent studies examine (1) the dietary, 
clothing and housing status of rural elderiy groups; (2) the effect of 
dietary protein content on muscle growth and fiber composition; and 
(3) the management practices and profile of families with home-based 
businesses. 

Formula-funded home economics research to date at 1890 institu- 
tions has contributed to the overall goal of improving the quality of life 
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of individuals and families through both basic and applied studies in a 
range of problem areas. Research undertaken has emphasized problem 
areas of the clientele traditionally served by these institutions. Most 
projects have been station projects which related to the specific needs 
of clientele within a given state, and in a few cases, projects have involved 
collaborators at other institutions. Consequently, home economics re- 
search has been diverse with respect to problem areas, yet supportive 
of an overall common goal and broad in application and significance. 

Station projects as well as developments in research capability at 
1890 institutions have helped to substantiate commonalities in research 
problem areas and interests throughout the southern region and the 
1890 college/ university community at large. These projects and develop- 
ments have also served to stimulate cooperation among 1890 and 1862 
institutions in southern regional research projects in housing, textiles, 
and nutrition. Although joint research may have occurred between 1890 
institutions and their 1862 counterparts in respective states, involvement 
in regional level research with 1862 institutions was an important devel- 
opment in research history. Additionally, home economics researchers 
have joined with scientists at other sister institutions in 1890 regional 
research projects. 

UAPB and North Carolina A&T have participated in Southern 
Regional Research projects in housing: S-95, S-141, and S-194. Only 
UAPB was involved in the earliest project, S-95, conducted during FY 
1973--79. This project focused on social and psychological components 
of housing quality for rural communities. Preferences of housing types 
were identified for low-income rural households along with factors which 
enhance their satisfaction with their housing environments. The out- 
comes of this study were used to develop qualitative standards for 
low-income housing environments. Both UAPB and North Carohna 
A&T were involved in the later projects. S-141, conducted in FY 1979- 
84, examined household responsiveness to innovations in housing design 
and technology. Several housing innovations were studied, including 
passive and active solar, earth sheltered, manufactured, and multifamily 
housing. This study provided information on the propensity of families 
to adopt housing innovations as influenced by demographic characteris- 
tics, age, education, income and other factors. S-194, conducted during 
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FY 1984-90, was designed to assess both institutional and infrastnictural 
barriei^ and incentives to affordable housing in nonstandard metropoli- 
tan communities. This project is designed to examme the general attitude 
and '•eccptivcness of community leaders, housing consumers, housing 
intermediaries (lenders, contractors, others) toward innovations in hous- 
ing design, financing, and construction. This study provided a conceptual 
model for understanding the impact of attitudes, demographic and other 
characteristics on barriers and incentives to housing quality, affordabil- 
ity, and other innovations.^'"^ 

U APB has participated in two southern regional projects in textiles 
and is the only 1890 college/ university to participate in regional textiles 
research- The first project, S-163, was conducted in FY 1981-86. This 
study of the functional textiles finishes for apparel fabrics determined 
comfort aspects, analyzed resistance to chemicals and harmful environ- 
mental agents, and assessed the impact of finishes on economic factors, 
including energy utilization. The specific work at UAPB compared the 
effects of hot and cold water on energy utilization, and durability, 
stability, absorbency, and other aspects of comfort and protection for 
apparel fabrics. The second project, S-208, was designed to evaluate 
textiles properties for performance, protection, and comfort, and the 
impact of textile fiber system variation on characterizing these properties 
in fabrics- At UAPB, studies compared the effects of fabric softeners, 
including liquids and dry sheets, on water repcllency, breaking resistance, 
stiffness, durability and other components of performance, protection, 
and comfort in fabrics. This ongoing research project was planned for 
FYs 1986-91/2 

1890 institutions have participated in two southern regional re- 
search projects in nutrition. Tennessee State University was involved 
in S-87, conducted in FY 1972-79, and thus, became the first 1890 
institution to participate in southern regional nutrition research. This 
project was designed to assess the social, demographic, and other factors 
influencing the food patterns and nutritional status of preadolesccnt 
girls- Data were obtained on food and nutrient intakes and biochemical 
indices of nutritional heahh. A similar regional project, S-150, which 
involved adolescent girls was conducted in FYs 1979-85. 
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In addition to Tennessee State, cooperating 1890 institutions in- 
cluded "niskegee University, Virginia State University, and UAPB. This 
project provided a comprehensive assessment of the nutritional health 
of this age group by measurement of dietary, biochemical, clinical, 
anthropometric and dental parameters, and the impact of social^ psycho- 
logical, economic, and other factors on nutritional health. 

Further, in FY 19S4, significant progress in the planning and 
coordination of home economics research among 1890 colleges/ universi- 
ties tcok place with the funding of the first 1 890 regional research project 
in home economics, RR-4. This six-year project was designed to study 
the quality of well-being of elderly residents in the rural South through 
a unique ass^ment of basic physical needs — food, clothing, and shelter- 
as an integrated dimension of well-being. Eleven institutions participated 
in the project: Alabama A&M, Alcorn State, Fort Valley State, Ken- 
tucky State, Lincoln University, Prairie View A&M, South Carolina 
State, Tennessee State, UAPB, UMES, and Virginia State. Data were 
collected on more than 3000 men and women, aged 65 years and older, 
who resided in rural counties in states represented by each cooperating 
institution. This project will provide a comprehensive assessment of the 
actual as well as the self-perceived social, psychological, physical, and 
economic well-being of older adults in three age categories: the young 
old (65-74 years), the old-old (75-84 years), and the oldest-old (85 years 
and older). Additionally, the project allows for: (1) an examination of 
issues and concerns of older persons with respect to food, clothing, 
housing, health, transportation, income, available services and other 
factors; (2) an assessment of their nutritional status by dietary, anthro- 
pometric, and biochemical measurements; (3) a determination of hous- 
ing status and environments, including housing types, ownership, struc- 
tural condition, safety, handicap, and energy conserving features as 
well as other components of housing status; and (4) an assessment of 
clothing status, including consumption practices, inventories, and the 
relation of anatomical changes to clothing needs, fit, and consumption. 
This regional project is particularly significant for several reasons. First, 
the project focuses on rural elderly people who are more disadvantaged 
and underserved than their urban counterparts, and rural older adults 
represent a disproportionate share of the rural population. Second, 
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limited information is available on elderly people in the South, although 
the southern region of this country has the largest concentration of 
elderly people. Third, this project will fill gaps in the literature on the 
self-perceived well-being of older adults, which may be a better indicator 
of the quality of well- being in old age than those determined by norms 
established in the yotmger population. Finally, the unique focus of the 
study on food, clothing, and shelter and their interdependence in well- 
being encompasses the primary human needs upon which other needs 
are built. Thus, this project may contribute to an understanding of the 
primary indication of quality of well-being in the later years. 
Home Economics Extension is organized as a part of the Cooperative 
Extension Program at 1890 colleges/ universities. Programs at the seven- 
teen 1890 institutions (including IXiskegee) are collectively referred to 
as "1890 Extension Programs." These programs "exist to serve people 
in need,** and have historically targeted rural people, the disadvantaged, 
limited-resource, low-income, and groups who often lack the educational 
background of most Americans.*' The Home Economics Extension 
component has responded to needs related specifically to the individual, 
family, home and community well-being. 

The 1890 Extension Programs as operated today have enjoyed a 
short history. Most programs, including the home economics compo- 
nent, began in 1972 (or thereafter), when the U.S. Congress reestablished 
the 1890 Extension Program. This legislation authorized direct funding 
for Extension at 1890 institutions, as well as funding to be administered 
by the Cooperative Extension Service within each applicable state. 
Today, the 1890 Extension Programs operate within the guidelines of 
the Food and Agriculture Act of 1977, and the subsequent legislation 
passed in 1981 , which effectively established autonomy for funding 1890 
Extension Programs.*' Each 1890 Program has an Extension Adminis- 
trator who is responsible for the overall leadership of the program at 
each campus. Administrators have historically been males with agricul- 
tural backgrounds. Three exceptions arc known. In 1977, Dr. Thelma 
Feaster served as Acting Administrator and Associate Dean of the 
Extension Program at North Carolina A&T, and thus became the first 
female and home economist to have lead responsibility for administra- 
tion of an 1890 Extension Program. Later, from 1983 to 1989, Dr. 
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Jacquelyn McCray, a home economist, was the Assistant Administrator 
of 1890 Programs at UAPB. Most recently. Dr. Alma C. Hobbs, a 
home economist, was named Interim Extension Administrator at Ten- 
nessee State (1989-present). 

Home Economics is an integral part of all 1890 Extension Programs 
today, except for Langston University. The 1890 Extension home econo- 
mists have been active participants in fulfilling the central outreach role 
of Cooperative Extension, that of disseminating practical and useful 
information to people in a form that may be utilized and applied by 
those it is intended to serve. Home economists have utilized a broad 
range of delivery techniques to reach the "hard-to-reach" clientele served 
by 1890 Extension Programs. Delivery systems have included training 
of paraprofessionals to deliver direct educational services to clients as 
well as other means of communications such as workshops, newsletters, 
other prim materials, radio, television, and other communications tech- 
nologies. Through innovative delivery systems and programming. Home 
Economics Extension has responded to the unique needs of clientele 
within a broad range of problems affecting individuals, families, and 
their environments. 

The following discussion is intended to provide examples of Home 
Economics Extension activities during recent years at 1890 colleges/ 
universities. Although examples are unavailable for each 1890 institu- 
tion, citations provided illustrate the unique educational outreach ac- 
complishments in home economics at 1890 colleges/ universities. For a 
more comprehensive discussion of Home Economics Extension at 1890 
institutions, the reader is referred to the recent work of Feaster et al.** 

At Lincoln University,*^* ^ the Extension program started 15 years 
ago. The program is research-based, fits into one or more of eight 
national initiatives, and meets the needs of Missouri citizens. Home 
Economics Extension work is particularly geared toward three national 
initiatives: (1) family and economic well-being; (2) revitalizing rural 
America; and (3) improving nutrition, diet, and health. Specific objec- 
tives of Extension Home Economics at Lincoln include: (1) providing 
leadership for home economics groups and performing in other Exten- 
sion activities on national, state, county, and campus level; (2) providing 
leadership and support for area food and nutrition specialists through 
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consultation, inservice training, publications and other educational ma- 
terials; (3) utilizing knowledge gained from nutrition research in Exten- 
sion nutrition education program; and finally, (4) contributing to im- 
prove nutrition and health habits of far "''cs and individuals in Extension 
education programs. The priority pc, ations served are older adults, 
low-income groups, and minority youths. 

Home Economics Extension specialists at Lincoln have been ac- 
tively involved in planning nutrition education programs in collabora- 
tion with the Missouri Gerontoloa' Institute and in developing and 
disseminating a newsletter series designed to meet the needs of elderly 
Missourians who are unable to take advantage of meal programs and 
other services because of their living conditions. Additional program 
activities have addressed diet and health issues in obesity and resulted 
in the development of an effective weight control program, namely "New 
Dimensions.'* originally called "Eating Slim." An outgrowth of weight 
control research conducted at Lincoln, this program incorporates princi- 
ples of behavior modification and nutrition and offers freedom for users 
to adapt to local and personal situations. Also, Extension home econom- 
ics specialists have developed and implemented a successful program 
designed to teach stress management principles and help people cope 
with stress and its effects on family relationships. Methods included 
non-credit course work, news releases and a variety of programming 
efforts. Participants have indicated that such Extension efforts improved 
their knowledge and application of stress management as well as family 
communications and relationships in everyday living situations. 

The mission of the 1890 Extension Program at Kentucky State 
University*^ is to help the "hard to reach," "unreached" and "limited- 
resource" farmers, homemakers, families, youths and communities to 
acquire the knowledge, skills and behavioral abilities they need to 
improve the quality of their lives and environment by utilizing resources, 
rapport and unique channels of communication. State and natio'-.ui 
trends in population mobility, household formation, family patterns, 
income, cost of living, and education affect individuals and families and 
accordingly influence the direction of Home Economics Extension at 
Kentucky State. The main objective of the Home Economics Extension 
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component is to improve health through better nutrition. Home Eco- 
nomics Extension focuses on ways to balance the family diet for en- 
hanced health today and in the future. The 4*H youth project provides 
nutrition education which helps youth to establish good nutritional 
practices. Similarly, the Expanded Food and Nutrition Education Pro- 
gram (EFNEP) for low-income families provides training on the benefits 
of a proper diet* In addition, Extension home economists work with 
families to improve communication among family members and to 
enhance the eronomic and educational stability of familin. This pro* 
gram area focuses on balancing work and family, managing money and 
other resources, and consumer education. Low-income families are 
provided further help through Kentucky State University Family Devel- 
opment and Management Programs operated by Cooperative Exten- 
sion* 

The Extension Program at Alabama A&M^^ provides, as its core 
mission, educational assistance to improve the quality of life for families 
in Northern Alabama. To accomplish this mission, the Extension Pro- 
gram uses scientific knowledge focused on defmed issues and needs. A 
significant component of the program is the Home Based Business 
Program (HBBP) area^ which was initiated in 1984. Leadei^hip for the 
effort is provided by home economics specialists, although specialists 
in other areas, including agriculture and natural resources, community 
resource development and 4-H have contributed. The overall goals of 
the HBBP are (1) to assist entrepreneurs who currently operate busi- 
nesses at their homes in developing managerial skills needed for success 
and growth, and (2) to k^sist clients in launching their businesses for the 
first time. Evaluation of the HBBP is built into the regular system of 
program evaluation and it has identified many program benefits. 

Home Economics Extension specialists at Alabama A&M have 
worked with the Department of Human Resources and SCAN (Stop 
Child Abuse and Neglect) to plan and conduct workshops for teem and 
adults. Family stability is a priority area and an important outcome of 
this work. Through child care workshops, parents have adopted effective 
child care, parenting, and time management skills. Further, Home 
Economics Extension activities such as parenting, teen pregnancy, child 
abuse and drug education are conducted in nontraditional male areas 
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to attract male clientele. Educational programs in family r^ource man- 
agement and family stability have assisted limited resource clientele 
particularly. Health and fitness is an area of priority concern for Home 
Economics Extension programming, and this area is promoted and 
sponsored jointly with state and local agencies. Trained youth and adult 
volunteers assist with diet and exercise programs. 

Other components of the Home Economics Extension program at 
A&M include food and nutrition, clothing and textiles, and housing 
and home environments. Specialists in food and nutrition have devel- 
oped nutrition education programs, which have helped individuals and 
families become more conscious of economical food purchases and 
nutritious menu planning. Special interest is focused on planning special 
diets for elderly people. Follow-up reports show improved health and 
food budgeting/ management practices as a resuh of these Extension 
activities. In the clothing and textiles area, skills are taught to homemak- 
ers, men, boys and girls in the areas of construction, purchasing, and 
care and maintenance of clothing. Also, emphasis is placed on personal 
grooming and appearance as a means of building self-esteem. ''Recycle 
Your Wardrobe** was a successful program conducted, which made a 
positive change in the attitude of homemakers and their family members 
who were seeking ways to combat inflation. In housing and home 
environment, specialists work particularly with adults, youths and home- 
makers. Programs have aided clientele in learning and adopting tech- 
niques for home improvement, energy conservation, and various other 
aspects of homes and grounds. Home Economics Extension at UAPB^'~^ 
has undertaken programs to accomplish a number of important goals. 
The home maintenance and improvement program teaches "do-it- 
yourself* home maintenance skills. Extension homemakers in various 
counties are trained to increase skills related to maintaining and upgrad- 
ing their houses, furnishings and equipment. This program activity is a 
continuing need for Arkansas homeowners, and expansion in this pro- 
gram area shall include the development of materials, kits and samples 
of the newest household products and their usage to ensure a clean living 
environment. 

Additional components of Home Economics Extension of priority 
at UAPB include adolescent pregnancy and parenting. The "Teen Preg- 
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nancy** program focuses on prevention. Specialists have developed a 
video teaching program which has been conducted in public schools for 
students in grades 7-12 since 1978. Decision-making skills taught in this 
program to prevent adolescent pregnancy can be applied in other situ- 
ations and areas in life. The "Active Parenting** program aims to help 
parents become more effective in understanding and guiding their teen- 
agers. Three fact sheets developed through this program include: (1) 
Talking with Teens, (2) Emotional and Social Changes in Teens, and 
(3) Physical Changes in Teens. Additionally, a more recent curriculum, 
"Helping Good Kids Be Better Kids,** is multidisciplinary, based on 
interpersonal interaction and parenting skills and esteem building. Ar- 
kansas Extension workers participated with the Extension specialists 
at Tbxas A&M University in a research project: "Helping Black Adults 
Age 35-55 and Youth Age 16-19 Develop PersonrJ Skills to Upgrade 
Employability.** Similarly, the "Home-Based Business" program pro- 
vides training and development in entrepreneurship and self-employ- 
ment skills with an emphasis on the establishment, marketing, and 
miiuiagement of home-based businesses which are of increased interest 
in Arkansas. 

The Cooperative Extension Program in Prairie View A&M Univer- 
sity^^ extends research-based educational assistance directly to families 
and individuals. The principal goals of Home Economics Extension are 
(I) to improve nutrition, diet and health; (2) to increase family income 
and stability; and (3) to build family strengths. Program activities in 
food, nutrition, and health are geared towards limited-resource families 
and individuals, senior citizens, young women, and children. The overall 
goal of these activities is to foster positive changes in food selection, 
meal management and health. "Are You at Risk for Osteoporosis?** is 
an example of educational materials developed by food and nutrition 
specialists to address the specific risk factors of diet-related diseases and 
to help clients increase their overall knowledge of diet and health 
problems. Similarly, Extension activities in family resource development 
have served to improve the economic security of families and individuals. 
This program has successfully helped limited-resource and low-income 
families manage the economic resources, meet their basic needs, cope 
with rapid social changes, and develop skills to enhance self-sufficiency. 
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Similarly, low-income families are served by the "Building Family 
Strengths** program. The clients of this program have demonsUatcd 
important improvements in their skills for dealing with external factors 
that impact the individual and/ or family unit. The "Family Night-Out** 
workshop is one example of a sponsored activity which helps improve 
interpersonal as well as communication skills. Extension workers also 
provide referrals for clientele concerning job availability and develop- 
ment as a part of the overall goals to improve the well-being of individu- 
als and families. 

Extension Home Economics at Virginia State University includes 
several program areas: housing and structures, family management, 
housing and home fiunishings, and child development.^ Several projects 
have been conducted in these program areas which have resulted in 
improved living conditions, economic management, and human devel- 
opment practices of famiUes. Projects in housing and home furnishings 
have served to provide information and to develop skills for selecting, 
maintaining, and restoring home furnishings. Skills developed in restora- 
tion of home furnishings have led to income-generating activities for 
numerous clients. Other projects in housing structiu-cs have provided 
training and assistance for low-and moderate-income families which led 
to self-help home repairs and overall improvement in the quality and 
appearance of residential communities. The ultimate outcome of these 
projects has been improved home, family, and community life in targeted 
neighborhoods. A notable project is the Southeast Asian Refugee Pro- 
gram, funded by Virginia State and Arlington County. This project 
assisted Vietnamese and Cambodian refugees in developing basic knowl- 
edge and skills necessary for their functioning as individuals and family 
units in a relatively sophisticated, high-cost, urban living environment. 5' 

Other projects in Home Economics Extension at Virginia State 
have provided education and development for home-based business 
enterprises. Family management specialists have been involved particu- 
larly in the projects which have assisted clients in establishing home- 
based businesses as well as in successfully continuing these endeavors, 
Family management specialists have recently completed a project with 
the American Association of Retired Persons (AARP)^ which was 
designed to improve the health and economic well-being of mid-life and 
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older women. Work of child development specialists has assisted parents 
as well as youths in the understanding of child development tasks and 
the development of positive discipline and behavior practices among 
children during their formative years. Immediate goals of Home Eco- 
nomics Extension at Virginia State are in the areas of (1) educatmg 
youth as consumers of resources, (2) child care education for parents 
and other care-givers« (3) parenting education, (4) education to build 
strong families and competent kids, and (5) home-bas«l businesses. 

At North Carolina A&T, Home Economics Extension has focused 
over the years on areas of aging, clothing, family resource management, 
housing, food and nutrition, and human development.^' Projects have 
provided direct education and training of clients in these areas, and 
have resulted in improved well-being. The following examples of the 
projects in Home Economics Extension at North Carolina A&T will 
demonstrate the range of services and accomplishments through this 
program. 

The "Consumer Education" program, a joint effort between North 
Carolina State-Greensboro and A&T initiated during the late 1970*s, 
improved consumer practices and skills of limited income families. The 
**Family Education" project, a multicounty program, helped family and 
individuals to better utilize available resources. The "Summer Intern" 
program has provided on-the-job experience in Extension for college 
seniors, and thus has contributed to n^ded career development efforts 
for this professional field of work. A Clothing Project for Youth, called 
**Scw For Fun" is another example of projects with an overall goal of 
fostering the development of young people. "A Tribute to Black Fami- 
lies," developed by human development and communication specialists, 
has been a successful, televised program which emphasized the strengths 
of black families.*^ Further, the "Nutrition Education" project for 
pregnant adolescents, first initiated in 1984 with partial funding by the 
March of Dimes, has aided in improving the nutritional health of this 
group over the years.*'-^ Also, the "Discovery Curriculum," developed 
in 1988, has served young people, particularly 4-H youths. This curricu- 
lum addresses issues of parenthood and family relations and has assisted 
4-H youths in developing a variety of skills in environment, natural 
resources, and self-awareness as members of a family unit.^^ 
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Home Economics Extension at South Carolina State College in- 
cludes several program areas: (1) Home-Based Skill Development in 
Home Improvement, (2) Diet and Health, (3) Clothing Construction 
and Recycling, (4) Home Safety in Rural Areas, and (5) Energy Conser- 
vation and Simple Home Repairs. Future plans are to continue working 
in these areas and emphasize increased volunteer participation- In Home- 
Based Skill Development, homemakers have improved their debt man- 
agement skills and established successful home enterprise projects. In 
the Clothing Construction and Recycling program, clients develop skills 
and practices which save the clothing dollar and ultimately contribute 
to enhanced family economic stability and security. The Diet and Health 
program provides nutrition education for low-income families, which 
has resulted in increa'^ dietary knowledge, improved eating habits, 
and the application of nutrition ^:no wledge to control and lower the risk 
of diet-related disorders. Other benefits of this program include the 
enhanced understanding and application of food prwervation techniques 
among low-income homemakers which has resulted in nutritional as 
well as economic benefits. The Home Safety program provides knowl- 
edge to homemakers and youth for improving attitudes and practices 
toward home and health hazards. In the Energy Conservation and 
Home Repair program, low-income families have improved their home 
environment and have gained knowledge and skills for wise and eco- 
nomic use of energy. The Family Community Leadership project has 
developed leadership qualities among individuals in low-income commu- 
nities and enhanced their ability to solve community-based problems. 
These examples of projects emphasize the role of Home Economics 
Extension in meeting the basic needs of individuals, families, and com- 
munities in South Carolina.^ The Home Economics Extension pro- 
gram at UMES has focused in lecent years on seafood with emphasis 
on consumer education and utilization. The overall objectives of the 
program are: (1) to provide educational information and materials on 
the values and benefits of seafood, (2) to provide training on seafood 
selection and preparation, (3) to teach management of food budgets 
using seafoods, and (4) to increase participants' knowledge and skills 
relating to food safety. This work has direct benefits for the clients, and 
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supports the economic development activities of their communities and 
the state at large.^ 

At Alcorn State University, Home Economics Extension has en- 
hanced the level of living of low-income and limited-resource families 
in Mississippi* particularly residents of thirteen southwest Mississippi 
counties. The overall goal of the program is to inspire low-income 
individuals and families to use available resources vnsely to improve the 
quality of their environment. Specific areas of focus in home economi<» 
include personal and family resource management, textiles and clothing, 
housing and home furnishings, leisure and cultural education, and 
family living and child development. These areas have imparted knowl- 
edge and skills which have led to increased family income and improved 
capacity to cope with economic crisis situations and fraudulent prac- 
tices.'^ The accomplishments in Home Economics Extension at 
Alcorn have had a far-reaching impact over the years. The family living 
ami child development area has successfully expanded, teaching children 
from day care through elementary school grades 1, 2 and 3 effective 
ways and benefits of managing and saving money. Further, this program 
has focused on personal and family development throughout the lifes- 
pan. As an outcome of program activities, families have been prepared 
to cope with stressful situations related to children and other family 
members, such as parenting, teen pregnancy, and child and drug abuse. 
Recently, an intergenerational dimension was successfully added to this 
program, which fostered positive interaction among senior citizens and 
children. Family life and child development specialists network with 
other professional services to provide medical, educational and other 
assistance with social, physical and economic ailments affecting family 
members and rural communities.^' The clothing and textiles program 
area has taught family members to recycle clothing and to adapt their 
wardrobe in order to keep clothing costs down. Through the '^Interna- 
tional Year of the Child Project," clothing specialists taught mothers 
to make attractive but inexpensive toys and clothing for children.'^ 
Other similar projects have served to develop clothing construction and 
other creative skills in adults and youths. The housing and environment 
program area has historically trained family members in management, 
decision-making, energy conservation, and economic aspects of the 
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home environment, as well as in housing and home furnishing repair, 
interior design, and care. Through these as well as other home economics 
Extension Projects at Alcorn, limited-resource families, homemakers, 
and youths in Mississippi have acquired knowledge, skills, and behav- 
ioral abilities which have ultimately improved the quality of their envi- 
ronments. 

At Langston University, Home Economics Extension is discontin- 
ued at this time. While ongoing, the program focused on low-income 
families and had the overall goal of improving their quality of life 
through education and development in home furnishings, family rela- 
tions, nutrition, and child development. Home economics had made 
appreciable strides in these program areas which served to improve 
family stability and well-bcmg." 

At Southern University and Louisiana State University,'**" the 
primary concern of Extension is adopting modern technology and 
improving the quality of life of small and low-income farmers and 
limited-resource families. Special programs in Home Economics have 
been planned to meet the economic, sociological and physiological needs 
of the homemaker. Impoverished and deprived families need contmucd 
assistance in family development. Presently, these target families have 
become more receptive to the Extension program. A variety of education 
programs have been developed which include full participation of low- 
income black and white families. Home Economics specialists work 
with ethnic groups to create a network whereby they learn new ideas 
and methods from one another. 

Nutrition and family life are two important areas of Home Eco- 
nomics Extension at Southern. The nutrition area addresses critical 
needs and issues of the target families, with emphasis on reaching clients 
who suffer from malnutrition and hunger. A significant accomplishment 
of nutrition activities has been improvement in dietary practicss of these 
groups. 

The family life area focuses on education programs which help 
clients to cope with the impact of an erratic economy. Homemakers 
develop and apply coping skills to combat physical, psychological and 
economic stress. 1890 Home economics specialists prepared a bench- 
mark project in "Financial Planning and Management." The project 
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trained the deprived families to use their resources to establish home- 
based business, to prepare themselves for the job market, and to apply 
money management skills for limited incomes. This projects has been 
very successful based on evaluations of behavioral changes of clients 
and their utilization of the knowledge gained. 

Home Economics Extension at Delaware State College has focused 
on a number of programs.^ Examples of most recent programs include 
the '^Latch-Key/ After School Program,** which deals with the youth at 
risk in limited-resource families. This program has helped such youth 
to learn new skills, select friends, gain self-respect and develop their 
leadership capabilities. The ••Volunteer Financial Counseling Program** 
has helped alleviate unemployment and has improved financial manage- 
ment and use of credit by limited-resource participants. The **Whatcoat 
Summer Youth Program** has addressed the need for affordable care 
of school age children during the summer, which is a critical need for 
the community. Finally, another successful project is the **Project Leap- 
up** program, which targets youth living in public housing and other 
limited-resource housing. The project has assisted in the development 
of self-concept and other human skills which deter youths and their 
parents from becoming involved in substance abuse.^ 

Home Economics Extension programs at 1890 colleges/ universities 
have supported the overall outreach mission of these institutions and 
have contributed to the overall goal of improving the well-being of 
Americans, including some of the most underserved high risk groups 
as well as those who may be in the mainstream of our society. Given the 
present and emerging issues related to individual and family well-being, 
the present and future challenges of 1890 Home Economics Extension 
are formidable. In 1988, the Cooperative Extension System identified 
eight national priority initiatives which addressed future nmls and 
direction of the Cooperative Extension System: (1) alternative agricul- 
ture opportunities; (2) building human capital; (3) competitiveness and 
profitability of American agriculture; (4) conservation and management 
of natural resources; (5) family and economic well-being; (6) improving 
nutrition, diet and health; (7) revitalizing rural America; and (8) water 
quality (serving people in need). Th^ initiatives are recognized as being 
essential to the social, economic, and physical well-being of all American 
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citizens in the twenty-first century.'' Also these initiatives arc issue 
oriented, and provide tremendous opportunity for specialists to bring 
multidisciplinary, problem-solving approaches to bear on emerging is- 
sues in our society. 

Home economics programs, including resident mstruction, teach- 
ing, and research, have historically responded to the unique needs of 
clientele served by 1890 colleges and universities, as well as to the needs 
and changing trends of our society at large. The future direction and 
role of home economics will of necessity be impacted by its roots— a 
rich tradition of enabling individuals and families to improve their 
quality of life through teachmg, research, and Extension programs. 
Further, the future success of home economics will be created, in large 
measure, by policy decisions of the present, their consequences, as well 
as the response of home economics programs and professionals to the 
trends and issues of today. 

Several issues pervade higher education today which have a funda- 
mental impact on the future success of any program, regardless of type 
of institution. Program quality, accountability and effectiveness are 
timeless public issues in higher education which arc of increased promi- 
nence today. Public trust in the American system of higher education 
has lessened, and educational programs and their outcomes are now 
challenged by both the public and private sectors. All would agree that 
programs must demonstrate educational "quality"; however, standards 
for measurement of program "quality" arc often variable from the 
perspective of the academic community versus its external environments. 
Programs must demonstrate effectiveness with respect to delivery of 
expected outcomes, as well as professional, economic, and social ac- 
countability to the publics they serve. These three concepts— quality, 
accountability, and effectiveness— appear to be basic to the future sur- 
vival of higher education programs, including home economics, and to 
higher education, itself. 

Declining financial support at both state and federal levels is an- 
other key issue in higher education today. This issue is particularly 
relevant to 1890 home economics programs. Low or declining enroll- 
ments in these programs often translate into lessened state financial 
support. Decreasing student federal aid impacts higher education access, 
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especially for students served by 1890 colleges/ universities. Moreover, 
declining financial support is an issue which permeates the total educa- 
tional system— people, other resources, environment, and thus, opportu- 
nities. Additionally, faculty shortages, coupled with a decline in persons 
selecting an academic career, changing demographics of student popula- 
tion, and the globalization of our economy are at issue in higher 
education today. Faculty shortages mitigate against programmatic con- 
tinuity, new direction, and simply, program survival. In home eco- 
nomics, these shortages are esprcially severe at the Ph.D. level in critical 
need areas, and most severe for minorities, including blacks, in those 
areas. Demographic shifts in the student population have redefmed the 
concept of ^'traditional*' students. The increasing population of minority 
groups in our society, including blacks, Hispanics, Asians, and others, 
the increasing proportion of college-age minorities, as well as the increas- 
ing number of commuting, part-time, older and other so-called "nontra- 
ditional" college students, may mean that these groups are becoming 
the "traditional" student population of the future. These demographic 
trends have increased the attention of the larger academic community 
to educational needs of minorities, and have brought to the forefront 
of higher education issues of "diversity" and "pluralism" with respect 
to the total infrastructure of programs, academic services, facilities, 
educational delivery, and social and environment supports. 

Additional demographic, political, economic and sociological trends 
in higher education and home economics in general have particular 
relevance to home economics programs at 1890 colleges/ universities. 
In a recent survey, administrators of home economics units at 1890 
institutions delineated major trends and issues which were believed to 
impact the future of home economics at historically black institutions. 
Examples of their responses are presented in Table 2. Among these are 
issues related to faculty, students, curricula, funding, facilities, marketing 
and image of home economics programs and the profession, and minor- 
ity development for the profession. These issues are not unique to the 
1890 home economics environment, A cursory look at recent Proceed- 
ings for the Joint Annual Meetings of AAHE/NCAHE (Association 
of Administrators of Home Economics/ National Council of Adminis- 
trators of Home Economics), for example, indicates a similar range of 
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issues related to the future of home economics as a field of study and 
as a profession at the national level. Dr. Eva Adams, Chairperson of 
the Department of Home Economics at Delaware State College, likened 
the challenges of 1890 programs to those of the home economics profes- 
sion at large. She stated:^ 

In the decade of the 1990*s the Home Economics profession is faced 
with unprecendentnl issues and challenges. There are times when 
mere survival seems to be at stake. Professionals in the field must 
acknowledge and evaluate former priorities, establish appropriate 
directions for contemporary society and renew efforts to accomplish 
goals. As I reflect upon what I consider to be some of the major 
priorities and challenges confronting the Home Economics profes- 
sion in contemporary society, I am able to identify the following: 
(1) establishing a more positive professional image including articu- 
lating and demonstrating the mission and goals of the field to 
decision makers in the political, governmental and business sectors, 
educational institutions and social agencies; (2) helping students 
develop interpersonal skills to function effectively in corporate 
America and the world; (3) assisting students in developing market- 
able skills and competencies for future oriented careers and for 
assuming leadership roles in a global society; and (4) preparing 
students to participate effectively in the consumer citizen role. 

The real challenge for 1890 home economics programs appears to be 
that of maintaining quality, relevant and marketable programs amidst 
an academic climate characterized by (1) diminishing resources; (2) 
fewer number of minorities, particularly blacks, selecting home econom- 
ics careers; and (3) increased competition for resources, including minor- 
ity faculty and students. Home economics programs at 1890 colleges 
and universities have historically attracted, retained, and prepared mi- 
nority leaders, particularly blacks, for the profession with minimal 
investment of specialized recruitment and retention efforts. The aca- 
demic culture of these institutions, as well as the social and political 
environments of the time were among the factors which contributed to 
the situation. Similarly, 1890 programs have historically attracted and 
retained minority faculty. The 1890 units must continue to seize initia- 
tives to develop minorities for the home economics profession. Minori- 
ties, including blacks, are still underrepresented in this profession. Vaughn 
provided a thorough analysis of this issue and outlined strategies for the 
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profession at large to move forward in addressing this concern.^ The 
1S90 home economics units have a successful history which has uniquely 
prepared them for continued development of minorities in this profes- 
sion. The future requires specialized and competitive marketing strate- 
gies as well as a rethinking/ redirection of curricula, resources, and 
educational delivery systems to attract traditional as well as new markets 
for 1S90 home economics programs. Dr. Harold Mazyck, Chairman 
of the Department of Home Economics at North CaroUna A&T Univcr- 
isty stated:** 

Home Economics in the 90's and beyond wiU undoubtedly take a 
different direction in regard to academics, as well as function. 
Home Economics will want to lean to the left to develop an entirely 
new agenda which addresses strategies for managing life styles for 
individuals in society. Iblevison, big busings, drugs, AIDS, (Ac- 
quired Immune Deficiency Syndrome), jobs, politics and life crises 
and more continually aifect the agenda each person makes for 
himself. Basic management skills need to be taught so that the 
individual can become a survivor. These skills one will put into 
practice in a real life setting and thus learn to survive by surviving. 
To know how to cook, to sew, to raise children and make a budget 
are minuscule. The issues are broader, more complex and encom- 
passing and often without an answer. Home Economics is not 
gender specific. Strategies for life style management exist without 
respect to gender. It is a continuous process through which all 
people continually pass during the course of living. 

Further, inherent in a successful future of 1890 home economics pro- 
grams is strategic planning to demonstrate a destinctive role of programs, 
which evidences home economics (or whatever label is used) as a recog- 
nizable, necessary entity of higher education, uniquely capable of ad- 
dressing changing public needs. In focusing on the future of the home 
economics profession, Dr. Ramona Kellam, Head of the Department 
of Home Economi(» at Langston University stated:*^ 

Historically home economics has focused on meeting the needs of 
families. Although the American family has been transformed over 
the years since the founding of home economics, the family is still 
the basic unit of society and the major source of nurturance for the 
individual. As professional home economists, we must continue to 
work to create the type of global society where families and individu- 
als have the freedom *hey need to grow and work on the solutions 
to problems that affect everyone. We must use every advantage 
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that technology and education has to offer in the search for solutions 
to crime and delinquency, poverty, prejudk^ aiui discrimination, 
drug abuse, health and illness, environmental degradation, world 
population growth, and gender equity. We have an obligation to 
educate the next generation, to make a positive contribution to 
strengthening families, that they may cope with diversity and rapid 
change. 

Ftmher, the future success of 1890 home economics programs requires 
the best and collective vision of administrators and leaders who ulti- 
mately control the destiny of these programs. Collaboration and coop- 
eration to establish partnerships with internal as well as external interests 
appear very ir.;p.>r*ant for enhanced funding opportunities, enhanced 
program quality competitiveness. The 1890 home economics admin- 
istrators have alre.ry established a structure to favor collaboration 
among 1890 home economics units, as well as other units and groups 
in the home economics community at large, government, industry, and 
other external groups. This structure is the Council of 1890 Home 
Economics Administrators (CHEA), which was organized in the early 
1890*8 for the purpose of stimulating and facilitating common interests 
of teaching, research, and Extension in home economics at 1890 institu- 
tions. Also, the CHEA provides a network for input and linkage of 
1890 units with professional, administrative, and policy-making bodies 
for home economics at national and regional levels. Currently, in pro- 
gress through the CHEA is a project, "Curriculum Revitalization of 
Home Economics Units at 1890 Colleges and Universities,** funded 
through the Office of Higher Education Programs, Cooperative State 
Research Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture. This project will 
determine the current status of research, instruction, and service activi- 
ties at 1890 home economics units. Anticipated outcomes of this project 
include restructured academic programs, enhanced program marketing 
and recruitment skills, and linkage with 1862 institutions, business, and 
industry. 

Further, the Capacity Building Grants Program, a competitive 
program within the 1890 environment, was initiated this year by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. The overall goal of this program is to 
assist 1890 colleges and universities, including home economic units, 
in strengthening their capacities in teaching and research in the food 
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and agriculture sciences. This program also encourages collaboration 
of 1890 institutions with business, industry, other colleges/ universities 
and federal agencies. These initiatives will help 1890 institutions meet 
the challenges impacting- the future of their home economics units. 

In the author's view, the words of Dr. Flossie M. Byrd provide the 
best way to close this chapter commemorating "a century of progress 
through teaching, research and Extension*' in home economics at 1890 
colleges/ universities. Dr. Byrd, a product of Florida A&M, has dedi- 
cated her professional career to the 1890 system. She is a leader in 
home economics at the national level, a 1990 recipient of the Distin* 
guished Service Award of AHEA, and a role model and mentor for 
many. With respect to the future of home economics. Dr. Byrd stated:^ 
Home Economics must continue to address the changing constella- 
tion of forces impinging upon individuals and families, and ulti* 
raatcly, upon humanity. The psycho-social-cultural-spiritual needs 
of individuals and families in the global context mandate creative 
approaches in instruction, research and extension. Two somewhat 
diverse influences— the needs of emerging democracies to ensure 
family well-being and to develop requisite competencies for manag- 
ing recently acquired resources, on the one hand, and the needs of 
a growing service economy, brought on by technological advances 
of the Information Age, on the other hand— provide the environ- 
ment for the most chaltenging and rewarding times in the history 
of the profession. Providing leaders for an age to be characterized 
by social, political, educational and leadership empowerment is 
paramount to maintaining the family as the **bedrock of civiliza- 
tion.** As the Year 2001 approaches, it is imperative that Home 
Economics, in the words attributed to General Omar Bradley, 
paraphrased, *^stccrs its ship by the stars (namely, the constants of 
the profession— individuals, families, humanity) rather than by the 
lights of every ship (elusive trends, fleeting concepts) that passes."* 



CHAPTER NINE 



Shadows From The Past: 
Challenges Of The Future 



DURING the one hundred years since the passage of the Second 
Morrill Act, the 1890 institutions have offered an uneven but 
relatively high quality of land-grant services to their students and con- 
stituents, even though many shadows from the past have made it 
extremely difficult. Among the problems facing the historically black 
land-grant college system were: inadequate financial resources for offer- 
ing the land-grant triad of teaching, research and service; inadequate 
personnel who worked under differential salary scales; legal racial segre- 
gation and discrimination which severely limited the educational delivery 
system; and students' disdain for the agricultural curriculum and other 
land-grant functions because these were seen as vestiges of the plantation 
system and exploitive tenancy in the South. It is understandable that 
1890 institutions could not grow and develop as did their 1862 
counterparts. 

As was noted in earlier chapters, 1890 institutions began with 
emphasis on liberal arts or classical education with teaching as the major 
occupational focus. It was not until the 1920s and afterwards that most 
developed standard four-year bachelor's programs in agriculture and 
home economics. Because of racial segregation the main objective was 
to prepare teachers for black schools and farm and home demonstration 
agents and specialists to serve black people in the South. With the 
increasing mechanization of farms, the exodus of blacks from farms to 
cities, the rapid loss of farm land by black people, and the rapid decrease 
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in black schools after the Supreme Court decision of May 17, 1954, the 
traditional opportunities for blacks in agriculture and home economics 
likewise decreased. 

With a mandate from the Supreme Court to desegregate the public 
school system ''with all deliberate speed,** various states took different 
steps in reacting to the mandate. Within a relatively few years, 1890 
institutions were elevated from college to university status or incorpo- 
rated into existing university systems; however, increases in financial 
and human resources and in programmatic expansion and development 
were not sufficient to justify university status. The following 1890 
institutions were elevated to university status: Alabama A&M Univenity 
in 1969; University of Arkansas at Pine Bluff in 1972; Florida A&M 
University in 1953; Kentucky Sts^e University in 1972; University of 
Maryland, Eastern Shore in 1970; Alcorn State University in 1974; 
North Carolina A&T State University in 1967; Tennessee State Univer- 
sity in 1951; Prairie View A&M University in 1945; and Virginia State 
University in 1979, 

The struggle to desegregate public schools in the South and in 
border states led to the closing of many black public schools and, of 
course, the loss of teaching positions for agricultural and home econom- 
ics teachers. With the loss of those traditional positions, and with the 
inability of 1890 institutions to add new programs and modernize 
curricula to reflect the trends in the field, enrollments in most agricultural 
and home economics areas decreased noticeably. With small and de- 
creasing enrollments and with increasing demands for state higher 
education systems to desegregate, it was not difficult for state governing 
boards to zero in on duplicative land-grant functions being offered at 
1862 and 1890 mstitutions. 

In higher education, agricultural and home economics programs 
appeared to bear a heavier portion of the burden to desegregate and 
establish a unitary system than did other disciplines. In West Virginia, 
all land-grant functions were transferred from West Virginia State 
College to West Virginia University in 1957, and that historically black 
college ceased to be labeled as a land-grant institution. While space will 
not permit an examination of the impact of desegregation upon all of 
the 1890 institutions, several will be selected to emphasize the typical 
experiences faced by these colleges and universities. The treats of aboli- 
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tion, merger or change of educational mission not only adversely affected 
faculty and student recruiting but virtuaUy destroyed the morale of 
many administrators and professors associated with the institutions. 

Desegregation in Kentucky and at Kentucky State University moved 
with greater rapidity than at most 1890 institutions. Encouraged by the 
success of public school desegregation in Louisville, and appalled by a 
low enrollment of approximately 800 students at KSU, legislators began 
calling for a retrenchment in KSU's academic programs if not the 
aboUtion of the institution itself. Because of the low enroUment in 
agriculture and the inabiUty of the institution to offer quaUty programs, 
in 1958 the regents voted to eliminate the Department of Agriculture 
at the end of the 1960-61 academic year.' So the agriculture department, 
which had operated the campus farm since 1897, became a page in history 
at the University and home economics became the focus through which 
land-grant functions would be realized. 

Prior to the abolition of agricultural functions in 1961, student 
boycotts, disrupted classes, and campus violence were prevalent. When 
the student enrollment fell to 700, the question being asked by the white 
community was: "Did Kentucky need a campus that unwittingly pro- 
moted de facto segregation?" In 1962, prior to the presidency of Dr. 
Carl M. Hill, nationally renowned chemist, Representative George J. 
Ellis introduced a biU to convert KSU into a junior coUege and transfer 
or retire senior faculty to the University of Kentucky. So President 
Rufus B. Atwood, who worked so hard to develop KSU into a strong 
land-grant institution, saw agricultural functions abolished during the 
last year of his administration. President HiU, a man with strong aca- 
demic and administrative credentials, assumed the leadership of KSU 
stressing "basic cxccUencc'* as the theme. HiU had to spend much of the 
early years "improving the image and substance of an institution that 
had been maUgned in both the press and the state legislature.*^ He had 
to channel land-grant functions through vocational and technical home 
economics since agricultural programs had been lost prior to his arrival. 

The University of Maryland, Eastern Shore found its very existence 
questioned in 1977 when a report prepared by a legislative budget analyst 
argued that the Maryland State Board of Higher Education should close 
the institution because "enrollment... has shrunk to the point where 
continued operation is no longer economically justified."^ ChanccUor 
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William Hytchc of UMES retorted: "TlieyVe talked about making this 
place a chicken fann and they Ve talked about making it a prison farm. 
TheyVe talked about making it a junior college and theyVe talked about 
merging it with some other school. Now a legislative analyst says it 
should be shut down.*^ Another option was merging UMES with 
Salisbury State College, located 12 miles away, where enrollment had 
grown while UMES enroUment had declmed and where the cost per 
student was $3,041 as compared with $6,631 at UMES. However, a 
storm of criticism from alumni, students, faculty, administrators, and 
townspeople prevented the Board from taking action. So again, another 
black institution was being punished for inadequate development when 
the state, through its policies of segregation, isolation, inadequate sup- 
port, and curtailed course offerings, had failed to encourage or even 
permit growth at the institution. 

In the wake of the movement to abolish or merge UMES, Dr. 
Albert H. Berriau and Dr. Leonard L. Haynes IH, consultants from the 
Institute for Service to Education, concluded that: "The University of 
Maryland - Eastern Shore should be allowed to become a viable instruc- 
tional unit within the University of Maryland System, with supplemental 
responsibilities for research and public service.**^ Because of its land- 
grant functions and long-standing relationship within the University of 
Maryland System '*UMES deserves to be developed in its own right as 
a legitimate component of the University of Maryland, rather than by 
merger with an historically less prestigious institution.*^ Citing the 
Adams states requirements that historically black colleges be "enhanced 
rather than diminished," the consultants stated emphatically that such 
a merger would run against the Adams states agreements and against 
the spirit of a unified educational system in Maryland. So any proposed 
severance or abolition of the UMES campus would meet stiff legal 
opposition. If merger is a course for UMES and the University system 
authorities to consider, then it can only be done within the context of 
Salisbury State College being merged into the University of Maryland 
system as part of the UMES campus and with the latter maintaining its 
expended land-grant functions.^ The insistence that UMES would re- 
main the parent institution in case of a merger helped to diminish the 
fervor with which budget analysts had called for abolition or merger. 
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During the early 1970s there appeared to be a conspiracy on the 
part of some white community leaders, professors, and students to 
discredit black administrators, faculty, and students at Fort Valley State 
College, by claiming that the college was guilty of reverse discrimination 
and of offering an inferior education to its students. The white opponents 
of the College did not argue that FVSC was not open to all regardless 
of race, color, creed, national origin, or sex, but rather, its "open door** 
policy caused it to offer a substantially inferior education when com- 
pared with other colleges. Dr. Bill K. Dalton, who taught physics and 
mathematics at FVSC, publicly called the College " a diploma mill run 
by blacks for blacks...a disgrace to the black race.** He further alleged 
that the College had hired twenty-five white faculty members and given 
them teaching and unimportant faculty committee assignments that did 
not put any of them m position to even attempt to change the college. 

On the other hand, there were those among the professors, students, 
and administrators at FVSC who believed that the opposition to the 
College was not based on concern for the quality of teaching and 
learning, but was an effort on the part of the local white power structure 
to take control of the college. All white professors did not agree with 
those who went public with negative criticism. Eight white professors 
jointly told the press that President Waldo W. E, Blanchet "has never 
discriminated against any white members of the faculty as a whole...we 
categorically reject the idea the President Blanchet has created a diffi- 
culty teaching atmosphere for white members of the faculty.*^ 

Out of the conflict, FVSC saw its future severely challenged by the 
case of Jack R. Hunnicuu et al, vs. W. Lee Burge, el al}^ The plaintiffs 
were twenty-nine white taxpayers who were either students or parents 
of students desiring to attend a racially and academically improved 
Fort Valley State College; two white faculty members at the College; 
and three of sixteen white students then enrolled at the College. The 
defendants were members of the Board of Regents of the University 
System of Georgia. The class action by the plaintiffs sought to compel 
the Board of Regents to (a) desegregate this all-Negro state college and 
(b) institute effective measures to eliminate the inferior academic level 
and below standard graduation requirements that exist and are imposed 
by the Board of Regents at Fort Valley State College. From 1973 to 
1988, the Hunnicut vs. the Board of Regents case was actively pursued 
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from time to time in the federal court. The Division of Agriculture was 
one of the academic areas at FVSC which the court felt had highly 
trained personnel and a program that could make a ^ « contribution 
to the economic development of agriculture in middle Georgia. 

On July 5, 1988, a Consent Decree signed by Judge Wilbur D. 
Owens, Jr. in the case of Humicut vs. Board of Regents established a 
nine-member Advisory Council for Fort Valley State College." The 
Council is chaired by the Chancellor and acting President Melvin £. 
Walker, Jr. and Regent Anderson and six other members of the commu- 
nity make up the Council. Additionally, three review teams — faculty 
development program, management review, and program review— were 
established to help the college progress toward greater integration and 
academic advancement on a periodic basis. The agricultural research 
projects at FVSC on such topics as peach tree short life, sweet potatoes, 
exotic fruits, storage of leafy vegetables, and poultry production are 
evidence of cooperative ventures between the College and middle Geor- 
gia business and industries. 

In 1968, James F. Tbcker came to Virginia State University (VSU) 
as its sixth president, and held that office for only eighteen conflict- 
ridden months. His short tenure in office was made more difficuh when 
the State of Virginia began making involuntary steps toward the estab- 
lishment of a unitary state system of higher education. Between 1969 
and February 1970, the United States Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare (HEW) concluded that ten southern states, including Vir- 
ginia, were operating segregated systems of higher education in violation 
of Title VI of the Civil Right Act and requested that each of the ten 
states submit a desegregation plan within 120 days. One aspect of the 
desegregation plan which adversely affected VSU was a proposal in late 
1969 by officials of Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University, 
state officials, and selected administrators at VSU that the School of 
Agriculture at VSU be transferred to Blacksburg and merged with the 
School of Agriculture at VPI or Virginia Tech. 

Under the proposed plan all faculty members in Agriculture at VSU 
would be transferred to the campus of Virginia Tech. In order to make 
the transfer less painful, it was proposed that teacher who were less than 
professors would be promoted to the next highest rank; e.g., associate 
professors would become full professors. While there were some faculty 
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members who were willing to accept the new arrangement, others were 
vehemently opposed. In an atmosphere of optimism the president of 
Vtrgiiiia Ibch and some of his administrative staff came to VSU to begin 
working on arrangements for the transfer, only to fmd strong opposition 
crystallizing among both students and faculty. 

On December 10-U, 1969, "Virginia State*s 2600 Concerned Stu- 
dents and Faculty met in Virginia Hall Auditorium to express their 
gripes against the merger of the School of Agriculture with Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. "'^ Expressing their desire that the school remain 
a land-grant college, some students and faculty dressed in black, some 
wore black armbands, and a casket was placed on stage representing 
VSU*s School of Agriculture with a sign reading "Dont Let Me Die in 
Vain.** Taking issue with Governor Godwin's statement that the merger 
was being consummated "to the benefit of all concerned," the students 
boycotted classes because they wanted to protest what they saw as a firat 
step toward making VSU "a branch of Virginia Tech."'^ 

The Concerned Students and Faculty drew up a list of twelve 
"demands** affecting all aspects of the University and submitted them 
to the Board of Visitors. The seventh demand focused directly upon 
Agriculture: 

Whereas the faculty and students of Virginia State College were 
not involved in the decision to merge Virginia State College's 
School of -Agriculture with Virginia Polytechnic Institute's School 
of Agricullt) e, and inasmuch as Health, Education, and Welfare 
will require a desegregation plan within 90 days, we demand a 
reversal of the decision to merge and that the final consummation 
of the merger not be effected until students and faculty can evaluate 
the full impact of the merger.'* 
The list of demands further called for the resignation of President 
James F. 1\icker "because he has evidenced a lack of leadership qualities 
in each of the areas of the University.**'^ Faced with stiff opposition 
from both students and faculty and a complete loss of confidence in his 
leadership, President Tucker resigned in February 1970. 

As a resuh of student /faculty protest and the resignation of Presi- 
dent Tbcker, no programs in agriculture were transferred from VSU to 
Virginia Tech. Dr. Overton Johnson, Director of Agriculture at VSU, 
who initially opposed the transfer, said: "If I go to VPI, 111 go only as 
a full professor and second man in the School of Agriculture." He finally 
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went to VPI as a full professor, but he did not become the second man 
as he hoped. Before leaving, he was quoted as saying that Virginia State 
was "a has-been, that's what the School of Agriculture is.** 

Although agriculture at VSU had never received the support neces- 
sary to carry on high-quality research, there were faculty members who 
took issue with the '^has-been** designation. Provisions for agricultural 
research were made as early as 1937 when a research sub-station in 
cooperation wiih VPI was established at VSU for research on field 
crops. However, direct funding for agricultural research at VSU did not 
become available imtil 1967 when annual appropriations of approxi- 
mately $18,000.00 in federal funds were provided ns a result of Public 
Law SS-934. This funding was by 1972 increased to around $700,000.00 
annually under Public Law 89-106. So at a time when the School of 
Agriculture was receiving more direct funding for research, the efforts 
to move agricultural programs from VSU to VPI resulted in a setback 
for these programs that has not yet been overcome. When the Virginia 
State Legislature became perturbed over the inability of VSU and VPI 
to merge their agriculture programs, no funds were allocated to support 
agricultural programs at VSU. So in 1971 the program of agriculture 
was reorganized and the administration reduced the School of Agricul- 
ture to a Department; however, options in basic agriculture were re- 
tained. The Department of Agriculture was located in the School of 
Science and Technology with a B. S. degree in agriculture being offered. 
Student were free to elect options in Agricultural Business and Econom- 
ics, Agricultural Education, Agricultural Mechanics, Animal Science, 
Horticulture, and Plant and Soil Science. In assessing the adverse effect 

of the cutback, Professors Field and Carter wrote: 

Microbiology was transferred to another department, the statistical 
laboratory was discontinued and the sub-experiment station was 
no longer financially supported. Scholarships were lost. The teach- 
ing staff was reduced to approximately three-man equivalents... in 
the strictest sense of the word, there are no full-time teaching 
personnel in the department.'^ 

After nine years as a department and after the loss of considerable 

influence in the field of agriculture, a new School of agriculture and 

Applied Sciences was established at VSU by President Thomas M. Law 

on November 3, 1980, with Dr. B.B. Archer serving as Dean. Dean 
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Archer, a graduate of VSU with a Ph.D. from Ohio State University, 
and previously a Professor of Agriculture and Administrator of Coop- 
erative Extension Services at FAMU and the University of Florida, 
accepted the task of administering the multifaceted unit. The School 
was composed of the following departments: Agriculture; Prc-Vetcri- 
nary Medicine and Animal Science; Plant, Soil, Water and Environ- 
mental Sciences; Engineering Technology; Industrial Education and 
Technology; and Human Ecology. 

Even though agriculture was remade into a multifaceted school, 
there was apparently little or no financial commitment to a quality 
agriculture program at VSU. For example. Professor I. C. Peoples, who 
gave more than 32 years of service to the university, and who had 
published research on "Effects of Lauryl Sulphate on Egg-Shell Quality 
in Laying Hens," complained bitterly about the deterioration of agricul- 
ture programs. He complained to then President Wilbcrt Greenfield in 
1984 about the fact that a majority of researchers, including those in 
poultry husbandry, were being abruptly terminated. The final paragraph 

of his letter stated: 

...if I sound angry, it is because I am angry. I am angry because a 
former Director of the School of Agriculture here at the University, 
teamed up with a former President of VSU and attempted to take 
the entire program of Agriculture to Blacksburg. The succeeding 
President had a flea market sale at Randolph Farm by an auctioneer 
and practically gave away over $200,000 worth of animals and 
equipment to White farm operators for less than $12,000. Yes, I 
am angry because there is not a decent tractor or truck on the farm. 
I shall remain angry as long as your advisors feed you with informa- 
tion and ideas that will destroy our entire agricultural program.'^ 
The Randolph Laboratory Farm, which made virtually nonfunctional 
by the above neglect, was viewed by the agricultural faculty as a vital 
component of the educational process by which VSU attempted to ulfiil 
its mission as a land-grant institution. This 416-acre farm with appropri- 
ate facilities was needed to support instruction, research and extension 
in agriculture and related programs. Despite the "give-away" referred 
to above, the farm was sorely needed to support cooperative agricultural 
research, extension demonstration projects, pasture for beef cattle and 
swine, and the production of soybeans, corn and forage crops. Although 
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the School of Agriculture lost much during the years of indecision about 
the role of agriculture at VSU, the Randolph Farm must again be made 
strong for it is an '^indispensable facility for practical instruction, agricul- 
tural experimentation, and result demonstration.** 

South Carolina State College (SCSC) was particularly hurt by the 
mtegration/ desegregation movement when it lost its agricultural pro- 
grams to Clemson University in 1971. Nevertheless, there appeared to 
be a degree of consensus among some faculty members that programs 
should be transferred because the College could not bring together the 
personnel and resources necessary to train agriculturalists. Although 
the Department of Agriculture at SCSC tried to diversify its offerings 
around 19S0 and thereafter, basically, its training was centered "around 
the learning experiences sought by the county agricultural agents and 
the vocational agricultural teachers during the time.**'* Recognizing the 
need for rapid change, the School of Agriculture and Home Economics 
was formed in 1959 and placed under a dean. The aims of the various 
curricula in Agricultural Economics, Agricultural Education, Animal 
Science, and Plant Science were designed to effectively parallel those 
in any land-grant university. However, the lack of student enrollment, 
small division/ department budgets, inadequate research and extension 
funds, and the loss of trained faculty mitigated against the implementa- 
tion of the modem and progressive curricula aims. 

As the Self-Study Report for the School of Agriculture and Home 
Economics states: 

New opportunities in employment were made available to black 
agriculturalists during the 1950 and I960 decades. Students who 
sought academic preparation in the Division of Agriculture became 
interested in specialized subject-matter training. Esp^ially was this 
true during the 1960s. The division recognized, however, an inade- 
quacy in facilities and personnel to provide the type of training 
needed to prepare its graduates for the newly created competitive 
opportunities in private industries of the economy and in state and 
federal employment.'* 

With inadequate state and federal support, it appears that agricultural 
leaders at SCSC had been pushed to a point that they were willing to 
"throw in the towel." So, in 1966. a team of agriculture specialists 
evaluated the capability of the Division of Agriculture and concluded 
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that **for the sake of Negro students who arc interested in an agricultural 
major and for the sake of the state economy, the agricultural study 
program at South CaroUna State College should be phased out.*^ The 
Report further states that "the faculty is unanimous in its belief that the 
Division is not presently serving the needs of agricultural majors, and 
that the administration and staff of the division, therefore, concur in 
the discontinuance of the agricultural study program at South Carolina 
State College.'^' So the Division of Agriculture was discontinued at 
SCSC in May of 1971 and the program transferred to Clcmson Univer- 
sity. 

Black students who desired to do so were encouraged to study 
agriculture at Clemson University. They were to have the option of 
taking the first two years at SCSC and transferring to completed the 
spcdahzcd work. South Carolina State College is not completely devoid 
of agricultural offerings for in 1984 an Agribusiness curriculum leading 
to both the bachelor's and master's degrees was implemented. 

Like other 1890 institutions, Florida A&M University found itself 
fighting for its existence in agriculture and home economics during the 
academic year 1977-78. Just as sustained funding was assured by the 
federal government under P1-95-U3 for work in cooperaUve state 
research and extension, the Florida Board of Regents staff, m its effort 
to eliminate **unnecessary duplication," recommended that all nine of 
FAMU's academic offerings in agriculture be discontinued and/ or rele- 
gated to the role of options in programs of other academic units. It was 
assumed that the University of Florida would supply the state's needs 
in agriculture to all people in the state of Florida. Likewise it was 
recommended that Home Economics (then caUed the Division of Con- 
sumer Science and Technology) be transferred in its entirety to the 
Florida State University College of Home Economics. 

Having anticipated the abolition of agriculture and home economics 
during the early 1970s and in an effort to escape any charge of "unneces- 
sary duplication" of programs offered at 1862 institutions, President 
B. L. Perry, Jr. reorganized the University in 1974 and tried to "store" 
agriculture programs under the rubric of the Division of Rural Develop- 
ment and home economics under the Division of Consumer Science and 
Tbchnology. Perry employed Lieutenant Colonel Robert L. Rollins, an 
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alumnus, to keep in touch with organized pressure groups among 
FAMU supporters and "to keep the president advised and maintain 
communication between the administrator, the Office of Civil Rights 
of Hew and the Florida Chapter of NAACP.*^ 

One of the top spokesmen for agriculture among these groups was 
T. M. Hill of Tampa. At least nine major statewide or national groups, 
along with students and alumni, were fighting to Save FAMU'* and 
specific programs from merger and abolition. 

By the time the showdown for the abolition or transfer of agriculture 
and home economics came before the Board of Regents in session in 
Jacksonville, on July 10, 1978, a new president. Dr. Walter L. 
Smith, was FAMU's chief administrator and a relatively new dean, Dr. 
Charles C. Kidd, was Dean of the College of Science and Technology. 
Both fought to maintain the programs. After it appeared that all was 
lost. President Smith appealed to Regent William Malloy to allow 
FAMU to retain at least half the courses in agriculture as its land-grant 
emphasis. When the Board of Regents vote was taken. Regent Malloy's 
position won. FAMU was able to save four programs: Animal Science, 
Agribusiness, Ornamental Horticulture and Entomology and Structural 
Pest Control. A fifth program. Landscape Design, was later placed in 
Agriculture. As of 1979, several key agriculture programs (control of 
agricultural education and extension service, botany and plant science, 
earth sciences, general agriculture, park management, and soil science 
and agronomy) were given to the University of Florida. The loss of these 
programs further weakened the College's ability to recruit students and 
faculty. At about the same time. Home Economics, with 138 students 
and the majority of its faculty, was transferred to Florida State Univer- 
sity, effective 1978. Even though this loss in enrollment through the 
transferring of programs from FAMU ■> the University of Florida and 
Florida State University had an adverse affect upon FAMU, it was 
difficult to emphasize the apparent racism involved since it was the black 
leader James Gardener, Chairman of the Board of Regents and an 
alumnus of FAMU, who sanctioned the transfers. So for a period, 
agriculture and home economics had to be deemphasized and emphasis 
placed on more modern and popular career-oriented programs. 
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The problems and adversities associated with the six institutions 
discussed above were duplicated in practically all of the black land-grant 
colleges in the form of direct court cases, consent decrees, reduced 
legislative appropriations, and threats of merger or abolition. The most 
influential of the court challenges in the 1970s was Adams v. Richardson 
m June 1971, which charged that the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (HEW) and the Office of Civil Rights had failed 
to enforce Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 with reference to the 
state systems of higher education. Instead, it was alleged HEW was 
actually providing funds to school systems, college and universities 
that continued to practice segregation and discrimination on the basis 
race. The ten states involved, popularly known as the Adams states, 
were Arkansas, Florida^ Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. While great 
stress was placed on the 1S90 institutions during the implementation of 
statewide desegregation, the Adams decision offered some protection 
to historically black schools in the desegregation process by maintaining 
that changes must "enhance" their programs and that the implementa- 
tion of a desegregation plan "may not place a greater burden" upon the 
historically black institutions. Also, the National Association for Equal 
Opportunity in Higher Education (NAFEOHE), founded in October 
1969, became an agency which, among other things, supplied the public 
and the courts with factual information about the accomplishments of 
black colleges, their success in integrating faculties and student bodies, 
and the adverse impact that the movement toward a unitary system 
could have on such institutions. 

So despite shadows from the past, lack of expansion, and threats 
to the existence of many 1890 institutions in the 19^)8 and 1970s, many 
were able to begin demonstrating their potential to deliver quality 
teaching, research, and extension service in response to increased federal 
appropriations and, in some cases, new and challenging programs that 
were placed on 1890 college campuses. 

One of the major challenges for 1890 institutions is the continuous 
development of links with African, Caribbean, and other Third World 
countries designed to help these nations solve their educational, eco- 
nomic, agricultural, social and health problems. Already 1890 institu- 
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tions and Tuskegee have made significant inroads, especially in Africa, 
but as the twenty-first century approaches they must provide further 
opportunities to use their expertise to help solve problems related to 
international development. 

From the turn of the twentieth century there is minute evidence of 
the involvement of 1890 institutions and Tuskegee University in Africa, 
While any listings of these early efforts will be sketchy indeed, they will 
show an effort on the part of historically black colleges to offer service. 
In 1899, Tuskegee provided more technical assistance to Togo to help 
the Togolese learn how to grow cotton. Again, Tuskegee began interna- 
tional training in 1912 by establishing a Booker T. Washington Institute 
in Liberia with programs following an agricultural and industrial model, 
and North Carolina A & T State University sent a staff to Liberia in 
1946 to help develop the agricultural economy. Florida A&M University, 
whose first pi sident was a native of Sierra Leone in Africa, points with 
pride to Frank E. Finder, an alumnus, ('33), who rendered distinguished 
service m Liberia, Ghana, and other points in Africa. For his outstanding 
service many agencies have honored him with appropriate awards. Also, 
in 1962, FAMU gave Dr. B. L. Perry, Jr. a leave of absence to serve as 
Dean of Students at the University of Nigeria in East Nigeria. More 
recently, Virginia State University and other 1890 institutions helped 
with the development of Egerton College in Kenya. These and other 
examples show that 1890 institutions were early conscious of their 
responsibility to Africa. 

While isolated examples like those above can be found in the records 
of most black colleges and universities, and while students from Africa 
and Third Worid countries have studied at all of them, it was not until 
the 1975 Title XII Amendment to the 1951 Foreign Assistance Act that 
formal opportunities were provided for black institutions to participate 
in the development of United States government assistance programs. 
Thus, historically black colleges and universities (HBCUs) began giving 
assistance through programs to less developed countries. By 1979, Ala- 
bama A&M University, Florida A&M University and other colleges 
and universities received substantial funds under the Title XII Strength- 
ening Grants (SO). These grants enabled interested faculty members to 
engage in various activities with counterparts of their choice in develop- 
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ing countries, supported special foreign language training for interested 
faculty and staff, served as the main support for establishing and 
maintaining the Office of International Programs, and supported gradu- 
ate student whose research was related to problems of developing 
countries. 

In order to assist 1890 land-grant institutions. Program Support 
Grants were offered through the U. S. Agency for International I>cvelop- 
ment (USAID). USAID instituted a mode of program planning known 
as Joint Memorandum of Understanding (JMOU). Under the JMOU 
a partnership was created joining 1862 and 1890 institutions and USAID. 
Thus, the institutions would work together on projects with each institu- 
tion's personnel providing technical service or guidance in their areas 
of expertise. For example, Florida A&M University established a JMOU 
with Michigan State University for service in rural development in 
Vihiga, Kenya. Alabama A4&M University formed a partnership with 
Kansas State University for work with Upper Volta, Kenya, Sierra 
Leone, and other points. In all, twelve of the historically black land-grant 
institutions are presently involved in partnerships with 1862 institutions 
and USAID. 

That 1890 schools are incorporating international development 
into their institutional missions may be seen both in mission statements 
in their catalogs and in offices of international development on their 
campuses. Fourteen of the black land-grant institutions now have inter- 
national programs: Alabama A&M University, Tuskegec University, 
University of Arkansas at Pine Bluff, Florida A&M University, Fort 
Valley State College, Southern University and A&M College, University 
of Maryland-Eastern Shore, Lincoln University, North Carolina 
A&T State University, South Carolina State College, Tennessee State 
University, Prairie View A&M University, and Virginia State University. 
These institutions have millions of dollars in projects in such places as 
Barbados, Burkina Taso, the Caribbean, Gambia, Haiti, Indonesia, 
Kenya, Latin America, Malawi, Ncpar, Peru, the Philippines, Rwanda, 
Sierra Leone, Sudan, Tanzania, Trinidad, Zaire, and Zimbabwe. 

An example of some of the international research activities follows: 
the University of Maryland-Eastern Shore is engaged in research and 
technical assistance on a "Roots and Tuber Crop Project" in Cameroon 
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for the period 1986-1991. Florida A&M University gave Peru technical 
assistance in ** Agricultural Estimates'' from 1984 to 1987 and did re- 
search on a **Swine Monitoring Project** in Haiti from 1985 to 1987. 
Fort Valley State College conducted research in India on ''Incidence 
and Field Management of Infertility in Cattle and Buffaloes** from 1987 
to 1988. Southern University gave technical assistance in Sierra Leone 
on **Adaptativc Crop Research** between 1978 and 1986, and between 
1987 ^Jld 1990, Tennessee State University was carrying out international 
research on health in Botswana, agriculture for tropical developing 
countries of Africa, and rural employment in Thailand, These arc just 
a few of the areas and the types of assistance being offered in foreign 
locations. 

Most international projects in which 1890 institutions are involved 
are sponsored under a joint memorandum of understanding with 1862 
institutions, the 1890 institutions were strengthened in their international 
activities with the establishment of the Southeast Consortium for Inter- 
national Development (SECID) which began in 1977 with 31 universi- 
ties, one research and all historically black land-grant colleges and 
universities, The purpose of SECID was to provide technical assistance, 
training, and procurement services to developing countries* It was the 
umbrella under which 1890 institutions made substantial inroads in 
international development. In recent years, however, Alabama A&M 
University, Florida A&M University, and the University of Maryland- 
Eastern Shore have joined together to sponsor a **Tropical Root and 
Tuber Research Project" in Cameroon which runs for a five-year period 
from 1986 to 1991. This is perhaps the first international project of this 
nature sponsored independently by historically black land-grant institu- 
tions. 

As 1890 institutions become more involved in international activi- 
ties it will be essential that these schools take the leading bringing 
together financial resources, personnel, and appropriate research, exten- 
sion, and technical assistance projects essential for establishing func- 
tional ties with Third World and developing countries. Already eight 
1890 land-grant institutions and four private institutions have banded 
together to establish the Cooperative Institute for International Policies 
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Research and Education (CIPRE)- The CIPRE planning committee 
was composed of Dr. Charles C. Kidd, FAMU, Chairman; Dr. John 
Parrish, Talladega College; Dr. George Cooper, Alabama A&M Univer- 
sity; Dr. Gus Ridgel, Southern University; and Dr. James Kirkwood, 

Fort Valley State College. The goals and objectives arc clearly stated: 
The Institute must design instruments which can marshal the vast 
storehouses of knowledge and technical expertise resident in the 
participating HBCUs to help people in the Caribbean and Africa 
solve their social, economic, agricultural, or health problems. The 
interaction of scholars, government employees and researchers from 
the Caribbean and African countries and capable personnel from 
the HBCUs will make a significant contri'^ation to mutual under- 
standing and respect between the United States and the involved 
Caribbean and African countries. The Insthutc will also develop 
and implement an integrated training program for Blacks and 
minority professionals who arc interested in pursuing international 
careers and duties with the U. S. Foreign Scrvicc.^^ 

CIPRE contains all of the elements necessary for establishing strong 
international linkages. It is timely because the USAID and the U. S. 
Congress have been searching for ways to utilize the pool of talent at 
minority institutions in international programs. FAMU, with financial 
assistance from USAID, is coordinaring the support of the HBCUs and 
has been assured of the continuing support from these institutions. It 
is anticipated that more schools will join in this venture in the near 
future. While CIPRE appears to be a very promising organization, it is 
too early at this point to attempt an evaluation. 

The challenge of bringing together and maintaining increasing 
sources of federal, state and private sector funding must be met if 1890 
land-grant institutions are to operate effectively. Historically, funding 
for instructional, research, and extension programs has not been suffi- 
cient to allow for full development at an acceptable level of quality. 
While federal support has increased significantly during the last two 
decades, state funding for research and extension is still at an extremely 
low or virtually non-existent level in all sixteen states where 1890 
land-grant institutions are located. It appears likely that private sector 
funding could be more easily attracted if states were to demonstrate 
with appropriate funding their faith in historically black colleges and 
universities. 
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That federal funding for both agricultural research and extension 
has increased significantly may be seen in the fact that appropriations 
for 1890 institutions have climbed from a mere $238,000 in FY '67 to 
$49,300,000 FY VO. Also, in 1982, Congress authorized $50 million to 
1890 institutions and TUskegee for upgrading and expanding research 
facilities. These funds were distributed over a five-year period at approxi- 
mately $10 million per year divided among the institutions* In recent 
years, through the efforts of USD A, the 1890 institutions have received 
support for their teaching programs in agriculture through the Strength- 
ening Grants and more recently in FY ^90, the 1890 Capacity building 
Grant Program designed to increase teaching and research capabilities. 
Furthermore, agencies such as the Forest Service, Agriculture Research 
Service, Farm Home Administration, National Agricultural Library, 
and other agencies continue to maintain partnerships with these histori- 
cally black institutions. More recently, Secretary of Agriculture Ycutter 
established a USDA-1890 Task Force to enhance partnership between 
the 1890 institutions and Tuskegee University and agencies of the USDA 
to maintain and strengthen the nation's agricultural enterprise. 

It can be said without question that the USDA had intensified its 
efforts in recent years to assist 1890 institutions in their development. 
But as Dr. Samuel L. Donald, Director of the Division of Agriculture, 
Research, and Extension and Applied Sciences at Alcorn State Univer- 
sity and currently chairman of the Association of 1890 Deans/ Directors 
of Agriculture wrote: 

This is a good start, but more can and must be done. Key USDA 
laboratories should be located on the campuses of 1890 land-grant 
colleges and universities. USDA personnel employed in these labo- 
ratories have had a positive impact on teaching programs in the 
1862 land-grant colleges. The same kind of impact would result if 
these laboratories were located at the I890s.^ 

So as federal funds are increased, matching and support funds from the 
several states must likewise increase. As the states and nation become 
more aware of the high quality of research and service rendered by 
scientists and specialist at 1890 institutions, not only will the government 
become more supportive, but the private sector will also become a more 
vital source of support- 
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The 1890 institutions must accept the challenge of recruiting and 
training more minority students to become scientists and agriculturalists 
in academe as well in the work force in the South, throughout the 
nation and on the international scene. During the 1970s and early 1980s, 
enrollment in agriculture at most of these colleges and universities 
dropped to alarmingly low levels. For example, at Florida A&M Univer- 
sity, enrollment fell to 44 in 1985. However, with the passage of the 
USDA Strengthening Grant in 1985, which focused on recruiting minor- 
ity students, more vigorous efforts were made to alleviate the human 
capital shortage in agriculture. FAMU's enrollment increased to II 1 
students by 1989. 

Since the absence of blacks in scientific agriculture constitutes 
something of a national crisis for 1890 institutions and the constituents 
they serve, recruiting techniques must be more intensive and more 
sophisticated. Dr. Ray Shackleford, Coordinator in the College of 
Engineering Sciences, Technology, and Agriculture believes that to be 
an effective recruiter for agricultural sciences, one must: (1) break down 
the perception that agriculture is merely farming; (2) identify high school 
students taking strong college preparatory courses which could likely 
ensure success in the various fields; (3) offer a modern and challenging 
curricula in the various fields of study; and (4) provide scholarship aid 
from the federal and state governments as well as the private sector. 

That black participation in agriculture has reached an alarmingly 
low level may be seen in an examination of graduates at the various 
levels across the nation. In one of the most recent compilations by the 
National Center for Education Statistics in 1986 it was reported that 
of the 14,991 graduates at the bachelor of science level in agriculture 
and natural resources, only 290 were black; of the 3,521 at the master 
of science level, only 79 were black; and of the 148 Ph. D. degrees, only 
18 were black. There were n' ore foreign student completing the master's 
and doctorate in these fields of study than African-Americans.^ With 
this low level of output of blacks in agriculture and natural resources, 
1890 institutions cannot fill many of their positions with black role 
models, nor can blacks make much impact elsewhere in the work force. 
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In order to survive, 1890 colleges of agriculture will have to market 
themselves attractively in competition with other schools and colleges. 
Creative approaches might include providing high school partnership 
programs to improve the transition to college life; developing early 
freshman intervention programs; encouraging retention of students per- 
ceived to be at academic risk; providing substantive academic advice 
and strengthening student support services; establishing special tutorial 
and enrichment programs; providing special academic assistance for 
foreign students; and focusing on second-career workers and nontradi- 
tional students.^ 

For the foreseeable future, 1890 institutions will have the challenge 
of providing the primary opportunity for black undergraduate students 
to study in agriculture and home economics. It is through these colleges 
and universities that the land-grant functions — teaching, research, and 
extension service — will be provided to minority students, and that essen- 
tial linkages can best be established with the **hard to reach*" and 
'^unreached" population. As Dr. William P. Hytchc, Chairman of the 
Council of 1890 Presidents and Chancellors and current President of 
the University of Maryland - Eastern Shore declares: "Our students 
must remain our focus, but not our only focus, as we continue to reach 
beyond our boundaries to assist communities and conduct research in 
the land-grant tradition related to agriculture, forestry, home economics, 
agribusiness, marketing, substance abuse, youth at risk, and horacless- 
ness.*^^ Recognizing the rapid proportional growth in the populations 
of blacks and other minorities and the somewhat numerical position 
that they will hold in our public school systems and the work force 
within the next two decades, he cautioned: **Lct us not forget the blacks 
and other minorities who will be the major contributors to our work 
force of tomorrow. Educating them is the key to the future growth and 
success of our institutions and this nation. Education for them must be 
affordable, rewarding and achievable. '^^^ 

The mission today for 1890 institutions is essentially the same as 
the land-grant mission was more than a hundred years ago. It was to 
educate people for the purpose of stimulating agricultural production, 
improving the quality of life, and for revitalizing rural America, while 
producing better citizens in urban as well as rural America. Indeed, the 
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evidence indicates that 1890 land-grant institutions have the ability, the 
empathy, and willingness to deliver land-grant functions to a discemable 
segment of the population if given appropriate resources. Curricular 
revitalization is one key to success in meeting the land-grant functions. 
As 1890 institutions move toward the twenty-first century, they 
have the challenge of constantly strengthening and modernizing the 
curriculum in order to prepare their graduates to meet societal demands 
on the domestic as well as international levels. Therefore, agricultural 

training should be offered in a global context, with the curriculum 
including courses and appropriate experiences in selected phases of 
international development. Agribusiness, which already has proved to 
be popular on historically black campuses, should be expanded and 
upgraded to better provide a broad program of studies to support both 
technical and professional education. Minority students must be trained 
to enter agribusiness corporations and help with their new chemicals, 
with their hybrid seeds, with their processing facilities, with their banks 
and credit associations, and with their scheme for vertical integration. 
Dr. Robert Bradford, associate Dean of the College of Engineering 
Science, Technology, and Agriculture at FAMU feels that successful 
agribusiness programs will require professional internships for students 
with both industry and government during their baccalaureate studies. 
Also, he sees the need for a "pj ofessional development** component in 
the curriculum to help unC ^achieving minority groups develop the 
speech patterns, social skills, and confidence that are necessary to 
function successfully in th.! corporate world. 

The natural sciences in the curriculum should be more highly 
emphasized and supported by modern computerized technology for any 
discussion of agricultural research in the years ahead will include refer- 
ences to biotechnology and information technology. Since biotech- 
nology is the application of biological systems and organisms to technical 
and industrial processes, the 1890 institutions and Tuskegee University 
must prepare their students for the many opportunities in this area. 

Curricula changes do not presuppose that standard programs like 
Agronomy, Animal Science, Horticulture, Landscape Design will not 
be prominent in the 1890 curriculum, but rather, curricula offerings 
must be revitalized systematically, and made relevant to the world in 
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which graduates will assume leadership roles. While all programs of 
teaching and research must be concerned about the multicultural society 
of which we are a part, 1890 institutions and Tuskegee must be conscious 
of their responsibility of building human capital specially among mi- 
norities by developing the skills, abilities, and understanding that people 
need in order to reach their full potential in their families, organizations, 
communities, and work places. 

Last year the USDA further intensified its efforts to help bring 
blacks into the mainstream of American agriculture. On May 8, 1989, 
Secretary of Agriculture Clayton Yeutter named seventeen U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture employees as agricultural liaison officers with 
historically black 1890 land-grant colleges and universities and Tuskegee 
University. Liaison officers will be located on the campus of each 
institution and will coordinate all USDA activities and agencies there. 
Yeutter indicated that the appointment of agricultural liaisons is part 
of the USDA's efforts to strengthen relationships with 1890 institutions 
and encourage more minorities to pursue careers in agriculture and 
forestry. 

Thus, the top priority for the liaison officers will be to work with 
state and local USDA officials to recruit more minorities to study 
agriculture and forestry at 1890 institutions. They will also provide 
guidance and teaching assistance, help develop curricula, recruit and 
counsel students on employment opportunities within USDA and in 
other agricultural careers, and provide some assistance to small and 
limited-resource farmers. Yeutter stated: **We are committed to incrcas- 
ing the role of minorities at USDA and in agricuUural occupations in 
general Our success in doing this will depend to a great extent on the 
work of the 1890 liaisons."^ 

Rozier W, Crew, liaison officer at FAMU, sees this program as 
vital in the growth and expansion of agricultural programs in 1890 
institutions. In 1990 more than 400 student internships were available 
to 1890 institutions and Tuskegee University. Black colleges and univer- 
sities must capitalize on this an other initiatives because recruitment and 
retention of students and facuhy are the lifcblood of these programs. 

Finally, 1890 institutions must continue to meet the challenge of 
engaging in research and providing extension service to their constituents 
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with the aim of helping them achieve their full potential as productive 
individuals. Attention must be focused on the problems and opportuni- 
ties confronting limited-resource farmers and the rural populations as 
well, but, at the same time, scientists must also be partners in other types 
of research that impact the national and international scenes. 

Basic to meeting the challenge to their traditional constituents is 
helping limited-resource farmers save their farms. Not only are the farms 
operated by blacks very small and generate less than $5,000 per year, but 
are decreasing faster than fanns operated by whites. Structural changes 
for black farmers in Florida, which arc similar in other Southern States, 
will give a picture of the decline of black farmers; 

During the time period from 1930 to 1982, numbers of black fanners 
decreased from 1 1,043 to 1,7 69. More significantly, the proportion 
of black farmers has also decreased from almost 19 percent of all 
Florida farms in 1930 to only 4 percent in 1982. As a result, black 
farmland has decreased from 514,831 to 106,095 acres, or from 10 
percent of Florida farmland to less than one percent.^ 

Since black farmers arc becoming almost totally **dispossessed*', 1890 
institutions appear to be their best hope for developing adaptive strate- 
gies to save their farms and cope with small farm problems. So 1890 
institutions and Tuskegee have the challenge of working effectively 
within the framework of the nine national initiatives identified for the 
Cooperative Extension System but for the foreseeable future they must 
concentrate on those initiatives that bring direct assistance to limited- 
resource farmers, homemakers and families, youth at risk, and depressed 
urban communities. They must be assisted in acquiring the knowledge, 
skills, attitudes, and abilities they need to improve the quality of their 
hves and their environment. The twenty-first century will demand from 
the 1890 institutions effective, comprehensive programs designed to 
deliver factual, objective, practical, problem-centered and people- 
oriented information and service which will enable people on the domes- 
tic and international scenes to solve problems, make decisions and take 
advantage of new opportunities. 
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APPENDIX I 
SECOND MORRILL ACT 
August 30, 1890 



(Providing for the Further Endowment and Support of Colleges of 

Agriculture and Mechanic Arts) 

(An Act To apply a portion of the proceeds of the public lands to 
the more complete endowment and support of the colleges for the 
benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts established under the 
provisions of an act of Congress approved July second, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-two) 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That there shall be, and hereby 
is, annually appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise provided, to each State and Territory for the more complete 
endowment and maintenance of colleges for the benefit of agriculture 
and the mechanic arts now established, or which may be hereafter 
established, in accordance with an act of Congress approved July second, 
eighteen Hundred and sixty-two, the sum of fifteen thousand dollars 
for the year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and ninety, and an 
annual increase of the amount of such appropriation thereafter for ten 
years by an additional sum of one thousand dollars over the preceding 
year, and the annual amount to be paid thereafter to each State and 
Territory shall be twenty-five thousand dollars to be applied only to 
instruction in agriculture, the mechanic arts, the English language and 
the various branches of mathematical, physical, natural, and economic 
science, with special reference to their applications in the industries of 
life, and to facilities for such instruction; Provided, That no money shall 
be paid out under this act to any State or Territory for the support and 
maintenance of a college where a distinction of race or color is made 
in the admission of students, but the establishment and maintenance of 
such colleges separately for white and colored students shall be held to 
be a compliance with the provisions of this act if the funds received in 
such State or Territory be equitably divided as hereinafter set forth: 
Provided, That in any State in which there has been one college estab- 
lished in pursuance of the act of July second, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-two, and also in which an educational institution of like character 
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has been established, or may be hereafter established, and is now aided 
by such a state from its own revenue, for the education of colored 
students in agriculture and the mechanic arts, however named or styled, 
or whether or not it has received money heretofore under the act to 
which this act is an amendment, the legislature of such a State may 
propose and report to the Secretary of the Interior a just and equitable 
division of the fund to be received under this act between one college 
for white students and one institution for colored students established 
as aforesaid, which shall be divided into two parts and paid accordingly, 
and thereupon such institution for colored students shall be entitled to 
the benefits of this act and subject to its provisions, as much as it would 
have been if it had been included under the act of eighteen hundred and 
sixty-two, and the fulfillment of the foregoing provisions shall be taken 
as a compliance with the provision in reference to separate colleges for 
white and colored students, 

SEC. 2. That the sums hereby appropriated to the States and 
Territories for the further endowment and support of colleges shall be 
annually paid on or before the thirty-first of July of each year, by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, upon the warrant of the Secretary of the 
Interior, out of the Treasury of the United States, to the State or 
Territorial treasurer, or to such officer as shall be designated by the 
laws of such State or Territory to receive the same, who shall, upon the 
order of the trustees of the college, or the institution for the colored 
students, immediately pay over said sums to the treasurers of the 
respective colleges or other institutions entitled to receive the same, and 
such treasurers shall be required to report to the Secretary of Agriculture 
and to the Secretary of the Interior, on or before the first day of 
September of each year, detailed statement of the amount so received 
and of its disbursement. The grants of moneys authorized by this act 
are made subject to the legislative assent of the several States and 
Territories to the purpose of said grants: Provided, That payments of 
such installments of the apportion herein made as shall become due to 
any State before the adjournment of the regular session of legislature 
meeting next after the passage of this act shall be made upon the assent 
of the governor thereof, duly certified to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
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SEC. 3. That if any portion of the moneys received by the designated 
officer of the State or Territory for the further and more complete 
endowment, support, and maintenance of colleges, or of institutions for 
colored students, as provided in this act, shall, by any action or contin- 
gency, be diminished or lost, or be misapplied, it shall be replaced by 
the State or Territory to which it belongs, and until so replaced no 
subsequent appropriation shall be apportioned or paid to such State 
or Territory; and no portion of said moneys shall be applied, directly 
or indirectly, under any pretense whatever, to the purchase, erection, 
preservation, or repair of any building or buildings. An annual report 
by the president of each of said colleges shall be made to the Secretary 
of agriculture, as well as to the Secretary of the Interior, regarding the 
condition and progress of each college, including statistical information 
in relation to its receipts and expenditures, its library, the number of its 
students and professors, and also as to any improvements and experi- 
ments made under the direction of any experiment stations attached to 
said colleges, with their cost and results, and such other industrial and 
economical statistics as may be regarded as useful, one copy of which 
shall be transmitted by mail free to all other colleges further endowed 
under this act. 

SEC. 4. That on or before the first day of July in each year, after 
the passage of this act, the Secretary of the Interior shall ascertain and 
certify to the Secretary of the Treasury as to each State and Territory 
whether it is entitled to receive its share of the annual appropriation for 
colleges, or of institutions for colored students, under this act, and the 
amount which thereupon each is entitled, respectively, to receive. If the 
Secretary of the Interior shall withhold a certificate from any State or 
Territory of its appropriation the facts and reasons tlierefor shall be 
reported to the President, and the amount involved shall be kept separate 
in the Treasury until the close of the next Congress, in order that the 
State or Territory may, if it should so desire, appeal to Congress from 
the determination of the Secretary of the Interior, If the next Congress 
shall not direct such sum to be paid it shall be covered into the Treasury. 
And the Secretary of the Interior is hereby charged with the proper 
administration of this law. 
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SEC. 5. That the Secretary of the Interior shall annually report to 
Congress the disbursements which have been made in all the States and 
Territories, and also whether the appropriation of any State or Territory 
has been withheld, and if so, the reasons therefor. 

SEC. 6* Congress may at any time amend, suspend, or repeal any 
or all of the provisions of this act. 

Approved, August 30, 1890 
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APPENDIX II 
TABLE I. 

Home Economics-Related Classes at 1890 Colleges/ Universities 



ColUgej Umversiiy Year 

Alcorn State University 1903 

Delaware State College 1902 

Florida A&M University 1896 

Fort Valley State College 

Kentucky State College Between 

1890 and 1897 

Langston University 1900 

Lincoln University Unknown 

North Carolina A&T and 

State University Unknown 

Prairie View A&M University 1888 

South Carolina State College 1917 

Southern University and A&M College 

Tennessee State University 1912 

Tuskegec University 1883 

University of Arkansas at 

Pine Bluff 1897 

University of Maryland 

Eastern Shore 1925 

Virginia State University 1899 



Data were obtained from a Historical Profile Survey of Academic Home Economics 
Units at 1890 colleges/ universities, conducted in I>ecembcr 1988 and completed by 
Heads of Home Economics Uniu or their Rcprcscntalive(s}. 
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APPENDIX III 

PROFILES OF 1890 LAND-GRANT INSTITUTIONS, 1988-89 



Alabama A&M 
University 

Legal Ninie: Alabama Agricultural and 

Mechanical University 

Addrets: Normal, Alabama 35762 

CooMMily UsmI Acroajrmi: A AMU 

Maacol Snmei Bulldogs 

Foiia^g Date: May 1, 1 875 

Site of Pint EaroUed Clasa: 6 1 

CuiTCi^ EoroUxMiit: 4,501 

SixeoflaitiaJ Fa€tth3^:2 

Size of Curreat FacuHy: 270 

NtuBbcr of InHial M^jon Offered: 1 

Nuaifa^ Cumot Mtjora OfTef ed: 1 1 1 

Hifbeit Dffrce Offered: Ph.D. 

Size of Initial Appri>p?Utioa for 

OfMfatkHii: $1,000 

Currttt ApfKopriatlom: $47,725,213 

Size ol Fim Reaearci AppropriaUoo: $10,870 

Source of Fundi for Flnl Reeearcb 

Activity: National Science Foundation 

She ol Vkti CSRS Appropiiatioa: $18,396 

Size of Curreol CSRS 

Apfiroprktioii: $1,414,690 

SizeofFkK ExtemioQ ApfHopriation: $228,000 

Size ol CMrreal EiteukHi 

Apfirofidatioa: $1,133,166 

Total Cumiit £iidowi»ent: $2,500,000 

Size of Initial Pliyikal PUnt: 

Number of BuUdingt: 1 

Nuaib^ of Acre*: 0.5 
Size of Current Ptiyskal Piaat: 

Number ofBuUdingt: 48 

Number of Acret: 2,090 

Alcorn State 
University 

Legal Name: Alrom State University 
Addrtia: Rural Station, Lorman, MS 3W6 
CosKMily lived Acronyou; ASU 
MmKol Name; The Braves 
Fouoding Date: May 13, 1871 
Size of Fim Enroikd Clam: 1 79 
Current Enrollment: 2,850 
Size of InHial Ficultj: 8 
Size of Cmxent Faculty; 149 
Number of Initial Majors Offered: 2 



Number of Current Mi^orv Offered; 52 

Higbcsl Degree OfTcrfd: Master's 

Size (tf Initial Approf^tioa for 

Opcratkma: $50,000 

Current Approjpdatioiia: $9,732,678 

Size of Fint ReMtrcli Appropriatioa: $18,751 

Source of Funds for First Resemrcb 

Activity: CSRS/USDA 

Size of Fint CSRS Appropriation: $18 J5I 

Size of Current CSRS 

Appropriatko: $1,541,462 

Size of Fint ExtemkKi Appropriation: $ 1 33 ,420 

Size of Current Extenskm 

Appropriatioa: $1,131,140 

Total Cunmt Endowment: $1,995,565 

Size of Initial Ptayskal Plant: 

Number of Buildings: 4 

Number of Acres; 255 
Size of Current Ptiysical Plant: 

Number of Buildinp: 104 

Number of Acres: 1,739 

Delaware State College 

Legal Name: Delaware State College 
Address: 1200 North DuPont Highway, 

Dover, Delaware 19901 
Comonly Used Acronyms; DCS; I>clState 
Mascot Name: Hornet 
Founding Date: May 15, 1891 
Size of Fint Enrolled Class: 12 
Current EnroUment: 2.603 
Size of Initial Faculty: 3 
Size of Current Faculty: 144 
Number of Initial Majors Offered: 5 
Number of Current M^io^ Offered; 

85 (Bachelor's); 11 (Master**) 
Highest Degree Offered: Master's Degree 
Size of Initial Appropriation for 
Operations: $4,000 
Current Appropriations: $27,750,292 
Size of First Research Appropriation: $12,400 
Source of Funds for First Research 
Activity: CSRS 

Size of Fint CSRS ApproprUtlon: 12,400 
Size of Cunent CSRS Appropriatioa: $47 1 ,000 
Size of First Extension Appropriation: $83,810 
Size of Cunent E%temion 
Appropriation: $313,000 
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ToUl Cumnt EadownKiit: 

$lJ92,657(Book value) 

S!,306,I36 (Market value) 
Stu of lattiMi Pfirtkt] PUot: 

NumlMf ofBiiildiaft:4 

Number of Aem: 95 25 
Siu of CufTtat Pfajrtkml Pknt: 

Nuabcr of Suildin^: 24 

NuoOief of Acra: 400 

Florida A&M 
University 

Lcftl Nam: Florida Agricultural 

& Mechanical University 
Addfcst: South Adams Street 

Tallahassee, Florida 32307 
Comonly Uied Acronyms: FAMU 
MakoI NaoM: Rattler 
Fouodiiit Date: October 3, 18S7 
Siieof Fint EnroUcdClasi: 15 
Current EaroUmcnt: 7,486 
Size of Initial Ficuhy: 2 
Sbe of Currcflt Faculty: 628 
Number ctf Initial Majon Offered: 1 
Number of Current Mi^on Offered: 72 
Hitbetl Degree Offered: Ph D, 
Size ^ Initial Appropriation for 
Operatlofif: S4,000 

Current Appropriations: $56,639,014* 

Size of Finl Rctearcb Appropriation: SIS.OOO 

Source of Fundi for Finl Reacarcb 

ActiYitj: Federal Government 
Sl« of Flsti CSRS Appr opciatioa: $14,952 
SizeofCunent CSRS Appropriation: $958,S74 
Size of Tint Exteotion Appropriation: S24O,0O0 
Size of Current Extension 
Appropriation: $926,246 
Total Curr^t Endowment: $ 1 5,059,887. ! 5 
Size of Initial Pbyiical Plant: 

Number of Buikiinp: 1 

Number of Acres: 1 
Size of Cunroit Pttytical Plant: 

Number of Buildinp: 106 

Number of Acres: 4 !9 
^Educational ami General only 

Fort Valley 
State College 

Lefal Name: The Fort Valley State College 
Addreaa: 1005 State College Drive 



Fort Valley, G A 31030 
Comonly Used Acronyms: FVSC 
Mascot Nanse: Wildcats 
Founding Date: Established 1890; chartered 
1S96 

Size of Finl £nr<^ Clam: Not known 

Current EnroUnml: 2,097 

Size ttf Initia] Faculty: 2 

Size of Currcnl Faculty: 146 

Number of Initial M^jon Offered: started as a 

consolidatol elementary and secondary school. 
Number <rf Current M^}on Offe; 50 
Hif best Degree Offered: Master's 
Size Initial Appropriation for 
Opentioos; Real property valued at $700 in 
1895 

Current Appro<^.ations: >: ' 650,886 (State) 
Size of First Research Appropriation: SI ,000 
Source of Funds for Finl Rmearcb 
Activity: The Carnegie Foundation 
Size of First CSRS Appropriitioo: SI 8,836 
Size of Cunent CSRS Appropriation; 
SI, 555,740 

Size of Finl Extension Appropriation: 
Size of Ciurent Extension 
Appropriation: 

Total Current Endowment: $577,335 
Size of Initial Pbysical Plant: 

Number of Buildin{9; 1 building under 
construction in November 1895 

Number of Acres: 1 
Size of Current Physical Plant: 

Numb^ of Buildiap: 83 

Number of Acres: 1,333 

Kentucky State 
University 

Letal Name: Kentucky State University 

Address: Frankfort, Kentucky 

Comonly Used Acronyms: KSU 

Mascot Name: Thoroughbred 

Founding Date: 1886 (began operations 1886) 

Size of First Enrolled Class: 55 

Current EnroUment: 2,190 

Size of Initial Faculty: 3 

Siz« of Cuirent Faculty: 144 

Number of Initial Mijm Offered: 1 

Number of Cunent Mnjon Offered: 37 

HitbesI Detree Offered: Master 

Size of Initial Appropriation for 

Operations: S3,000 (state funds) 
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Correst AppropriiCioat: $15,990,600 (state 
funds) 

Siu of Fint ReMSTCb Appropdatioo: S 167.000 
Sourct of Fund* for Fint RcMftrdi 

Size of Fint CSRS AiHNropriitloii: $ 1 ! 02.24S 

of Civreot CSRS Appit>prfaUioii: S 1 .639. 725 
Size of Fint Extemkia Apf>ropfkt^ 
Slu of Curreot Exlesuloa 
A{H;HoprUtloii:SU393.496 
Tool Ciimut Eodowmeflt: S2,2S9J0i 
Slx« of lallial Phyikal PUnt: 

Number of BuikiiBp: 1 

Number of Aaw 5 
Size of Ctorent PbytkaJ PUnt: 

Numb^of Buildinp: 32 

Number of Acret: 485 

Langston 
University 

LefAj Nmj«e; Urngston University 
Addrcii: Post Office Box 907 

Langston, Oklahoma 7305C 
ComonJy Uied Acroo|m«: LU 
Msico< Name: Lion 
FouBdiaf Date: March 12, 1897 
SIxe of Fint Em>Ued Oatf: 41 
Curreiif E«roUaefit: 2,816 
Size of Initial FacuHj: 4 
Size of Curreot Faculty: 78 
Ntusb^ of Initial Mi^ OiTered: 1 (B.S.O) 
Number of Ciarrait Majon Offered: 7 
liifbeet Defree Offered: Master's 
Size of Initial ApfirofHiatioit for 
Operation S5.000 
Currciit Ap{)ropriatioiii: S8,343.391 
Size of Fint Rmeareh Apgropriatioo: $15,956 
Source (tf Funds for Tint Rcaenrcb 
Activity: CSRS 

Size of Fint CSRS Approfstiatioii: $15,956 
Size of Cuneni CSRS Ai^sn^sriatioB: S U 100, 1 22 
Size of Fint Extenaioii Appropriation: $169,062 
Size of Current Eitcnaion AppropriatiiH): 

SUU: S3S8,00O 

Federal: S99S,SO0 
Total Current Endowment: $765,165,35 
Size of Initial Pkyaical Plant: 

Number c^Bidldiflfi: I 

Ntnnber of Acrea: 40 
Size of Current Pbytical Plant: 

Number of BuOdlnft: 33 

Number of Acrea: 160 
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Lincoln 
University 

Ltfal Name: Lincoln University 
Addreea: 8^ Ch^tnut Street 

Jcffcrton City, MO 65101 
Comonly Uted Acronjma: LU 
Mascot Name: Bli^ Tiger 
Foundins Date: 1866 
Size Fint EnroUed Class: 2 
Current Enrottment: 3.063 
Size <rfU^ Faculty: 1 
Size of Current Faculty: 139 
Number of IiAial M^ion Offered: 2 departments 

(preparatory and Normal) 
Number of Conrcnt Majors Offered: 9 
Higbest Degree Offered: M Alter of Arts 
Size of Inbial Appropriatioo for 
OperatioiM: $5,000 
Curnot Appropriatiotts; $9,870,790 
Size ctf Fint Research Approprlatim]: $18,000 
Source of Funds for Fint Research 
Activity: USDA 

Size of FWt CSRS Appropriation: $551,559 

Sizeof Cisrei^ CSRS Appfx>priation: $1,674,491 

Size of Fint Extension Appffopriation: $253,350 

Size of Current Eitmion 

Appropriation: $1,668,648 

ToUd Current Endowment: $30,000 

Size Initkl Physical PUnt: 

Number of Suildiofs: 1 

Number of Acres: Unicnown 
Size of Cmrrent Physical Ptant: 

Number of Boildinfs: 52 

Number of Aaes: 830 

North Carolina A&T 
State University 

Lefal Name: North Carolina Agricultural 
and Technical State University 
Address: 1602 £. Market Street 

Greensboro, NC 27411 
Comonly Used Acroayou: A&T 
MaKot Name: Aggies 
Founding Date: March 9, 1891 
Size of Fint EnroUed Class: 37 
Current Enrc^lment: 6,500 
Size of InMal Faculty: 4 
Size of Curr^ Faculty: 443 
Number of Initial Majors Offered: 4 
Number of Current Msjon Offered: 122 
KIgbeet Degree Offered: MS/MA 
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Silt oi InkkJ Appropriidoii {(h 

OptratkNif: S2,S00 

CyrmH ApproprUtloai: S74J3,782 

Ste« of Fint Rcw«rdi At»fNro{MlAtkMi: SSl,290 

Soiirct of Fuadi for Fki^ fUtcmrck 

Activity: NIH 

Siz« ol Fim CSRS Appropfiitiofi: $22,500 
Siu of Cumal CSRS Approptialioo: $2, 1 84^^ 
Sl» of Fint ExtCDiioo Appropriitkm: S36O,000 
Sill of CufTCttt ExteMkMi 
Appropriatioo: $1,900,000 
Total Cunwl Eadomncul: 
Siu of lam Phytka] Pkot; 

Nuaibcrof BuOdinft: i 

Nimbcr of Acr«: 14 
Siic of Cmmt Ptayikal I^t: 

Number (^BttikUsfs: 101 

Nombcf of Aero: 737.90 

Prairie View A&M 
University 

Lcfsl Smmt: Prairie View A4&M University 
Addrat: P.O. Box IS8 

Pmric View. TX 77446 
Coaooly llMd Acrooyttg; PVAMU or 

Mucot Name: Panther 
FousdiBg Date: August 14, 1876 
Size of FM Enroikd Oaia; 8 
CufTffU EaroUtteat: 5,600 
Slie of lAftial Fatuity: 2 
Size of Cmtfit Facuhy: 3 1 5 
Nttmlw of Initial Minors Offered: 1 3 
NiuBber of CuRcjit M$ion Offered: 47 under- 
graduate, 16 graduate 
HigWit Degrac OfTered: Maiter*s 
Size of lalcial Ap{Mro|>fiatioo for 
Oparaliow $20,000 
Currait Ap(}ro{)riatiow $21,161,076 
Size of Flivt RMeardi A{>(>roi>rlatiaii: $10,000 
Sow ce of Fundi for Fint R«aaards 
Activity: Texas Agricultural Experiment Station 
sue of Cwrait CSRS A{>{i«opriiitioo: $2,2 1 2,420 
SizeofFintEateMlooApfNO(»r{atlM:$327,000 
Size of Cmrcfit ExteiMkiQ 
ApiirofirUtioo: S2,046,539 
Total Cwrest EiMfowment: $3,000,000^ 
SUe of Initial Pfeyiieal Plaat: 

Number of Buttdiagt: 1 

Number of Acre*: 1,438 
Size of Curreitt Pfcyskal Ptant: 



Number of Buildiagi: 93 
Number of Acrea: U438 

South Carolina 
State College 

Legal Name: South Carolina State College 
A^reai: 300 College Street, N.E. 
Orangeburg, South Carolina 

Comouly Vud Acrooyma: SC^C 

Maicot Name: Bulldog 

Fouadinf Date: March 3, 1986 

Size of Fkit EaroUad Clam: 1 ,04 1 

Cumst EwoUfiMttt: 4,781 

Size (^Initial Faculty: 13 

Size of Currcfit Faculty: 235 

Number (tf I^tial Majon Offered: 5 

NuiMbcr of Current Majon Offered: 54 

Highcet Degree Offered: Ed.D. 

Size of Initial ApfwofKtatiOQ for 

Operatkme: $5,000 

Curr»t ApprofNTfatiOQi: $18,000,000 

Size of Fint ReeaarcJi Apfirofidatioa: S500 

Source of Funds for Fkst Reeearcb 

Activ^: Rosenwald Foundation 

Size of Fint CSRS Ap|>ro|iriatio«: $17,143 

Size of Cumot CSRS ApfMopriatioa: S 1 , 1 94,949 

Size of Fkvl ExtensioQ Approprlatioa: $214,40 

Size of Cttire^ ExtemioB 

ApprofMiattoa: $$43,.346 

Total Current Endowment: $573,371 

Size <^ Initial Pkj^eal Ptani: 

NttmbcrofB^ldingi:8 

Number of Acrci: 135 
Size of Curroit Pfiyiical Plant: 

Number of BttUdlngt: 70 

Number of Acm: 15 on campus, 285 at 
Camp Harry Daniels for a total of 436 acres 

Southern University 
and A&M College 

Legal Name: Southern University 

and A<&M College 
Addreaa: Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70813 
Comooly Used Acronyms: SU, SUBR, and 

SU A4M 
Mascot: Jaguar Name: LaCumba 
Founding Date: April 10, ISSO 
Size of Fint Enroikd Claw: 43 
Current SU Ai^M Enrollment: 8,823 
Current System-wide EnroEment: 13,574 
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Size of Currtiit Ftctiitf : 453 
Number of Mdal Mijoit OiTefed: 3 
Numl>er of Cumflt Majors Offered: 155 
Kifbett Detrec Offered: Electorate 
SUt of lohlAl AppropruitkNi for 
Opefttioiit:S 10.000 

Size of Inhlt] Fedml Ap{>ropriAtioa for 
Opcratiom: SI 1.667 
Current Syi<em-wide Operating 
Budf H; SS9,062.289 

Size of Fint Rctearch Appropdation; S3S.00 
Source of Fundt for Fint Research 
Activity: NSF 
Curreflt Research Fuodin| 
Portfolio: S3.3S3,436 

Size of Fint CSRS Appropriation: SI 6.25 1 
Sizeof Ciarent CSRS App«^>priatioii: $ 1 ,098.367 
Size of First ExteDtioD Appropriation: $ 1 85,000 
Size oi Cttrrrnt Extemioo 
Appropriatioo: S796.120 
TolaJ Curresst Endowment: $1,402,062 
Size of Initial Ptiyskal Plant (New Orleans): 

Number of Bulkfiop; I 

Number of Acrea: 1. 01 
Size of Current Pbyiieal Plant (SU A&M): 

Number of BuikUofs: 114 

Number of Acres: SS4 
•NOTE: Except where indicated, all data prc- 
scntc<^ here pertains to the SU A&M Baton 
Rouge campus. 

Tennessee State 
University 

Letal Name; Tennessee State University 
Ad'^cas: 3500 John A. Merritt Boulevard 

ashville, TN 37209-1561 
Comoaly Used Acronynu: TSU 
Mascot Name: Tigers 
Founding Dste: 1912 
sue of First Enroll Class: 247 
Current Enrollment: 7.362 
sue of Initial Faculty: 15 
sue of Current Fsculty: 30S 
Number of Initial Majc^ Offered: 7 
Number of Current Majors Offered: 90 
Hifbest Defree Offered: Doctoral (Ph.D & 
Ed.D.) 

Size of Initiai Appropriation for 
Operations: 

Current Appropriations: S26»576»600 
Size of First Researcb Appropriation: 



GRANT COLLEGES 

Source of Funds for Fint Research 
Activity: 

Size ctf First CSRS Appropriation: $17,658.50 

Size of Ctmnt CSRS Appropriation: S 1 ,659.999 

Size of First Extension 

AppropriatkHi: SI. 284,727 

Total Current Eodowmrat; S777,260 

SUe of Initial Pbyskal PUnt: 

NumberofBttildinss:3 

Number of Acres: 139 (35 campus, 95 farm) 
Size of Current Physical Plant: 

Number of Buildinfs; 69 (2 campuses • 
Main and Downtown) 

Number of Acres: 685 

Tuskegee 
University 

Let^l Name: Tuskegee University 

Address; Tuskegee Institute, AL 36088 

Comonly Used Acronyms: TU; Skcge 

MaK<^ Name: Tiger 

Founding Date: February 12. 1 SSI 

SUe of First EnroUed Class: 30 

Current EaroUmenI: 3.435 

$ize<^lAltfalFacuHy: 3 

Size of Current Faculty; 314 

Number of Initial Majors Offered: 1 

Number of Current Majors Offered: 45 

Higbest Degree Offered: Master of Science and 

Doctor of Veterinary Medicine 

SUe of Initial Appropriation for 

Operations; S2,000 

Cun^t Appropriaa<Mis: S^ 1.246.602 

Size of First Research Ap^oprUtion: $1 .500 

Source of Funds for Firtt Research 

Activity: Alabama State Legislature 

Size of First CSRS Appropriation: $530,698 

Size of Cufrent CSRS Appropriatioa: S 1 ,3 1 2,382 

Size of First Extension Appropriation: $228 J 44 

Size of Current Extension 

Appropriation; $957,792 

Total Current Endowment: $35,000,000 

SUe of Initial Physk^ Plant: 

Number of Buildings: 0- Church Property 

Number of Acres: 0 
Size of Current Physical PUnt; 

Number of Buildings: 157 

Number of Acres: 4.217 

University of Arkansas 
at Pine Bluff 

Legal Name: University of Arkansas at Pine 
Bluff 
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Addrcii: P.O. Box 400S 

Fine Bluff, Arkansas 71601 
CaoMoly Used Acroayisf : UAPB-AM&N 
Mticoe Ntnw: Golden Uoos 
Fouii4i&f Dftte: 1873 
SiM of Enrolled CUu: 1 
Cua&A EaroUiMiil: 3,53! 
SAuofloitUlFicfilty: i 
Slu of CmraH Ficuhy: 165 
NitBibcror!iimalMi^Ofr«red: 1 
NiMBber cf Cumot Offered: 4 

Uli^ Depee Oftered: B S. and B.A. 
Size of InitiiJ Appro{irUUoo for 
OperfttioiM: S25,GO0 
Current A|>{>ro{>rS«tk>iis: $11,648,935 
Size of Fint Rcienrck Appro{>rifltloii: S 1 6,9S0 
Source of Fundi for First Reie^cb 
AdivHy: State Funds 

Sae of First CSRS Appropditioa: S16,9S0 

Size of Current CSRS Apf^rofiriAtioa: $ 1 ,602,557 

Size of Fint Exteosioo Apj)ropriition: $95,220 

Size of Currcflt Extemioa 

Apfvro^tion: $^54,233 

TotaJ Cuneat Endowmeiit: $1,532,039 

Size of Initial Physical Plant: 

Number of BuUdincs: I 

Number of Acres: 1/4 block 
Size of Current Physical Plant; 

Num^ of Buildiofs: 57 

Number of Acres: 453 

University of Maryland- 
Eastern Shore 

Lefsl Name: University of Maryland Eastern 
Shore 

Address: Backbone Road 

Princess Anne, Maryland 21853 
Comonly Used Acronynu: U.M.E.S. 
MaKOt Nam: The Hawk 
Foundins Date: September 13, I8S6 
Size of Fint Enrolled Class: 9 
Currefsf Enrollment: 1,S2S 
Size of Initial Fscuity: 1 
Size of Cuftent Faculty: 14 i 
Number of initial Majors 'Offered: 3 
Number of Cunent Maj OfTered: 43 
HItbesI Detree Offered: Ph D 
Size of Initial Approprtation for 
Operations: 

Cunent Appropriations: $28,277,747 



Size of First Researcli Appropriation: S60,000 
Source of Funds for Firrt Research 
Activity: U.S. Dcot. of Interior, PHS/HEW 
Size of First CSRS Appropriati<Mi: $14,231 
Size of Current CSRS Approf/rlation: SS20,000 
Size of First Exteosiott Appcopriatioo: $ 144,992 
Siz« of Current Extension 
Appropriation: $687,370 
Total Current Endowment: S2.4 million 
Size of Iiytial Physical Piant: 

Number oi Buildings: 1 

Number of Acres: 16 
Size of Current Physical Fiant: 

Number Buildings: 58 

Number of Aaes: 538 

Virginia State 
University 

Lefal Name: Virginia State University 
Address: Petersburg, Virginia 
Comonly Used Acronyms: VSU 
Mascot Name: Trojan 
Founding Date: 1882 
Size of First Enrolled Class: 117 
Current Enrollment: 4,073 
Size of Initial Faculty: 7 
Size of Cunent Faculty: 184 
Number of initial Mijofs Offered: 3 
Number of Current Msjors Offered: 52 
Hicbest Defree Offered: M Aster's and Cer- 
tificate of Advanced Graduate Studies (CAGS) 
Size of Initiaf Appropriation for 
Operations: $20,000 
'Current AppropriatJoia: $15,702,866 
Size of First Research Appropriation: S2,00O 
Source of Funds for First Research 
Activity: USDA 

SUe of First CSRS Appropriation: $18,500 

Size of Current CSRS Appropriation: $ 1 ,432,207 

Size of First Extension Appropriation: $272,000 

Size of Cunent Extension 

Appropriation: $1,086,653 

Tout Current Endowment: $100,213 

Size of Initial Physical Piant: 

Number of Buildings: 1 

NumiMr of Acres: 33 
Size of Cunent Phyiical PUnt; 

Number of Buildings: 75 

Number of Acres: 652 
*State appropriation from general funds 



Profiles adapted from the Centennial Accomplishment Repon. A People and a Spirit Serving the 
Safum and ihe Worid. (Alabama A&M University; 1890 Land-Grant University Centennial, 
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University of Arkansas - Pinp Bluff 
Alabama A&M University 
Prairie View A&M University 
Southern University 
Tuskegee University 
Virginia State University 
Kentucky State University 
University of Maryland • Eastern Shore 
Florida A&M University 
Delaware State College 
North Carolina A&T ijniversity 
Fort Valley State College 
Langston University 
Tennessee State University 
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